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CHAPTER  I 

It  was  a  bright  frosty  night  towards  the  middle  of 
March.  The  moon  had  risen  an  hour  aso,  and  huntr 
like  a  round  mirror  of  burnished  silver  close  above 
the  glittering  stream  of  Thames,  as  he  swept  broad- 
ening down  to  Westminster  Bridge.  The  Abbey 
towers  rose  sharply  into  the  clear  air,  and  caught 
the  moonlight  full  upon  their  heads,  but  beneath 
them  on  the  further  side  lay  a  wide  region  of  silent 
and  mysterious  shadow.  In  the  shadow  paced  the 
figure  of  a  man.  By  the  slow  and  monotonous  regu- 
larity of  his  footfalls  as  he  passed  backwards  and 
forwards,  you  might  have  taken  him  for  a  sentinel 
on  guard.  But  to  a  closer  look  the  long  high- 
collared  coat,  the  quaint  and  ample  outline  of  his 
hat,  and  a  certain  balance  in  his  step  betrayed  the 
seafaring  man,  and  gave  a  hint  of  his  rank.  His 
figure  and  the  easy  swing  of  his  moAements  pro- 
claimed him  strong,  but  the  obscurity  concealed  all 
other  characteristics. 

Up  and  down,  up  and  down  he  paced  ;   always 
the  same  measured  step,  always  the  same  distance  to 
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a  yard.  Nothing  about  him  spoke  of  impatience, 
and  yet  he  was  evidently  expecting  someone  or  some- 
thing. For  each  time  that  his  beat  ended  at  the 
angle  of  the  northern  tower  he  stopped,  and  looked 
first  to  the  right  across  the  deserted  square  up  to 
the  entrance  of  Whitehall,  and  then  to  the  left, 
where,  on  the  edge  of  St.  James's  Park,  the  lights 
of  Glamorgan  House  shone  through  a  few  gaunt  and 
leafless  trees. 

For  this  was  in  1821,  and  in  1821  Glamorgan 
House  was  still  standing.  And  to-night  it  was 
especially  in  evidence,  for  the  open  gates  and  the 
unwonted  illumination  of  the  garden  court  showed 
plainly  that  some  festivity  was  in  preparation  within. 

Minute  after  minute  passed,  till  suddenly  from 
overhead  came  the  deep  sound  of  the  clock  striking 
the  half  hour.  At  the  same  instant  a  carriage  rolled 
into  the  square.  The  watcher  had  just  turned  his 
back  and  was  retreating  for  the  fiftieth  time  towards 
the  doorway  of  the  Abbey,  when  the  vibration  of 
the  chimes  ceased,  and  the  sound  of  the  approaching 
hoofs  and  wheels  fell  upon  his  ear.  In  a  moment 
he  was  back  at  the  corner  of  the  building,  where  he 
stood  motionless,  with  his  head  thrown  forward  like 
a  dog  straining  in  the  leash. 

The  carriage  passed  close  before  him,  wheeled 
off  to  the  right,  and  disappeared  into  the  court  of 
Glamorgan  House.  He  made  a  quick  step  forward 
as  if  to  follow,  but  checked  himself,  and  stood  for  a 
moment  irresolute.  While  he  was  hesitating,  a  party 
of  ladies  muffled  in  opera-cloaks  and  shawls  and 
attended  by  several  gentlemen,  crossed  the  road  from 
the  entrance  of  Dean's  Yard,   and  took  the  same 
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direction  as  the  carriage.  The  figure  in  the  shadow 
hesitated  no  longer,  but  followed  in  their  wake  with 
long  and  resolute  strides.  He  came  up  with  them 
as  they  reached  the  portico,  and  passed  into  the 
cloak-room  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  party.  There 
coat  and  hat  were  laid  aside,  and  he  stood  revealed 
as  an  officer  of  the  king's  navy,  wearing  a  captain's 
epaulettes  upon  a  very  stalwart  pair  of  shoulders. 

His  face  was  that  of  a  quiet,  self-reliant  man  of 
thirty-five  ;  brown  eyes  set  wide  apart,  lips  some- 
what full  but  firmly  closed,  a  straight  nose,  and  a 
chin  slightly  rounded  upwards  in  front,  combined  to 
make  up  an  expression  of  modesty  and  reserved 
force. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  this  evening  unusu- 
ally excited,  but  he  had  merely  the  look  of  one  who 
has  made  up  his  own  mind  and  intends  to  keep  it  to 
himself  for  the  present. 

Other  guests  were  now  arriving,  and  he  passed 
anion"  the  rest  alon<*  a  corridor  and  across  a  hall  to 
the  entrance  of  the  ball-room,  where  the  hostess  and 
her  husband  were  stationed  to  receive  them. 

As  he  entered,  Lord  Glamorgan — a  tall  old  man 
with  bushy  eyebrows  and  a  jovial  red  face — stepped 
in  front  and  shook  him  warmly  by  the  hand.  Then 
putting  a  big  hand  upon  his  shoulder  with  a  fatherly 
air,  he  wheeled  him  forward,  and  himself  turned  to 
face  his  wife.  '  My  dear,'  he  said,  with  a  half  bow, 
'  I  present  to  you  Captain  Richard  Estcourt  of  His 

Majesty's  ship Well,  well,  Dick,  which  shall  it 

be,  eh  ? ' 

His  lordship  had  been  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
in  the  last  Ministry,  and  though  now  for  some  time 
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out  of  office,  he  retained  a  perhaps  exaggerated  idea 
of  his  own  influence  in  naval  affairs. 

Lady  Glamorgan  received  the  young  man  with 
all  the  graciousness  for  which  she  was  deservedly 
popular*  '  Captain  Estcourt,'  she  said,  '  is  slower 
to  follow  an  advantage  on  shore  than  at  sea  ;  his 
reputation  has  been  here  long  before  him.' 

Estcourt  flushed.  'I  have  been  four  years  on 
the  Indian  stations/  he  said,  '  and  three  before  that 
in  America.' 

'  You  have  left  out  Algiers,'  his  hostess  answered, 
with' a  smile,  'but  we  have  better  memories  here, 
and  shall  not  forget  you.' 

He  murmured  his  thanks,  and  made  way  for 
others  of  the  company  who  were  beginning  to  enter 
the  room  in  twos  and  threes.  But  he  did  not  move 
far  away  ;  placing  himself  in  the  angle  of  a  recess 
opposite  the  doorway,  he  began  once  more  to  watch 
patiently,  scanning  every  group  of  guests  as  they 
came  in. 

Since  he  had  been  almost  the  first  in  the  room, 
it  seemed  impossible  that  he  should  miss  the  person 
for  whom  he  was  waiting ;  but  when  the  stream  of 
incomers  had  apparently  ceased,  and  Lady  Glamorgan 
found  time  to  leave  the  door  and  look  at  the  dancing, 
her  eye  fell  upon  him  at  once,  still  on  guard  in  his 
solitary  corner.  She  came  towards  him  immediately, 
bent  on  the  hostess's  congenial  duty  of  introduction. 

'  Captain  Estcourt,'  she  said,  '  you  are  positively 
not  dancing  !  a  sailor  too,  and  at  a  sea  lord's  ball  ! ' 

'  Pray  do  not  trouble  about  me,  Lady  Glamorgan,' 
he  replied,  '  I  am  in  no  hurry  to  begin.' 

'  No,  no  ! '  she  said,  '  I  must  find  you  some  pretty 
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craft  at  once  :  I  have  good  patronage  to  bestow  just 
now,  and  you  may  choose  between  a  strong  ally  or  a 
rich  convoy,  both  making  their  first  voyage.' 

His  grave  eyes  lit  up  with  a  smile  in  answer  to 
her  playful  tone.  '  New  ships,'  he  said,  '  are  never 
lucky  :  I'd  rather  have  one  taken  from  the  enemy.' 

There  was  an  undertone  of  unexpressed  meaning 
in  the  words  :  she  caught  it,  and  looked  at  him  with 
kindly  interest. 

'  If  you  are  waiting  for  someone,'  she  said,  '  of 
course  I  will  not  trouble  you  :  good  fortune  to  the 
brave  ! '  and  she  left  him  glowing  with  mingled  con- 
fusion and  gratitude.  She  was  far  too  great  a  lady 
to  be  curious,  but  all  good  women  of  her  age  are  very 
naturally  interested  in  a  young  romance  :  and  it  is 
not  astonishing  that  she  found  time  now  and  again 
to  glance  in  Estcourt's  direction. 

For  a  long  while  he  did  not  change  his  position, 
and  she  began  to  fear  that  he  was  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment. But  at  last  there  was  a  stir  near  the 
door,  and  she  hurried  forward  to  receive  the  new 
guests. 

An  elderly  dowager  in  green  satin,  and  a  gouty 
old  nobleman  in  a  star  and  spectacles,  hobbled  in  and 
paid  a  brace  of  homely  compliments.  As  they  passed 
on,  Lady  Glamorgan  glanced  back  over  her  shoulder, 
and  saw  to  her  surprise  that  Estcourt  was  coming 
forward  through  the  crowd  with  a  look  of  relief  upon 
his  face. 

'  The  Milbricks  1 '  she  asked  herself.  '  What  can 
the  man  be  thinking  of  1 ' 

But  as  he  drew  nearer,  she  saw  that  his  eyes 
ignored  this  absurd  old  couple,  and  were  fixed  intently 
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upon  someone  beyond.  She  turned  to  the  door  once 
more,  just  in  time  to  welcome  a  very  different  pair. 
A  gentleman  with  iron-grey  hair  and  moustaches, 
wearing  a  red  ribbon  across  his  plain  evening  dress, 
was  piloting  a  lady  through  the  throng  that  blocked 
the  entrance,  with  a  courtesy  and  adroitness  that 
conspicuously  distinguished  him  from  all  around. 

As  for  the  lady,  whoever  looked  upon  her  turned 
to  look  again.  She  was  fully  as  tall  as  her  companion, 
but  scarcely  more  than  half  his  age  :  her  dark  blue 
eyes  flashed  fearlessly  upon  all  they  met,  her  lips 
were  red  with  life,  and  curved  with  the  pride  and 
laughter  of  youth  :  the  slight  flush  of  her  marvellous 
complexion  and  the  spring  of  her  step  roused  the 
beholder's  pulse  in  sympathy  with  her  splendid  vita- 
lity. Her  dress  Avas  of  white  and  gold,  scarcely  less 
brilliant  than  herself ;  round  her  neck  and  on  her 
brow  were  diamonds,  and  she  wore  them  lightly,  like 
a  queen. 

'  Ah  ! '  murmured  the  Countess  to  herself,  as  she 
came  forward,  '  it  is  Madame  de  Montaut  :  a  prize 
taken  from  the  enemy  !  I  understand,  but  it  is  a 
bold  game  for  so  quiet  a  man.' 

She  shook  hands  with  her  guests  and  retreated  a 
little  to  watch  their  meeting  with  this  audacious 
young  captain.  It  was  evident  at  once  that  he  was 
already  in  favour  with  Colonel  de  Montaut  at  any 
rate  :  the  lady  too,  after  a  few  moments'  talk  between 
the  three,  accepted  Estcourt's  arm  and  continued  her 
progress  down  the  room. 

A  quadrille  was  just  ending  :  in  another  moment 
the  dancers  would  be  dispersing  two  and  two  in  all 
directions   to  the  seats  and  more  secluded  corners. 
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Estcourt  led  his  partner  across  to  the  further  door  : 
there  she  stopped  him  and  turned  to  look  at  the  dance. 
Her  eyes  sparkled,  and  her  foot  began  to  beat  time 
upon  the  floor. 

'  Splendid  ! '  she  cried,  '  I  long  to  be  one  of  them 
myself  ! ' 

His  brow  contracted  slightly.  '  Don't  you  think,' 
he  suggested  a  little  timidly,  '  that  we  had  better 
choose  our  seats  before  the  rush  comes  1 ' 

'  Oh  !  no,  thank  you,'  she  replied,  laughing.  '  I 
shall  not  need  a  seat  for  a  long  time  yet  :  we  have 
only  just  arrived.  But  perhaps  you  have  been  here 
longer,  and  are  tired  of  dancing  already  1 ' 

1 1  have  been  here  an  hour  or  more/  he  replied, 
'  but  I  have  not  been  dancing.' 

'  And  pray,  if  I  may  ask,  for  what  other  purpose 
did  you  come  so  early  1 ' 

This  directness  confused  him.  '  I — I  got  here  too 
soon,'  he  said,  '  and  had  to  wait  outside  by  the  Abbey.' 

'  Where,  of  course,  you  could  not  dance  1 '  she 
interrupted  mischievously. 

'  And  even  then  I  was  almost  the  first  here,'  he 
continued,  '  and — and — ' 

'  And  so  you  resolved  to  dance  only  with  the  latest 
comer,  by  way,  I  suppose,  of  striking  the  balance 
right  1 ' 

He  pulled  himself  together,  and  made  an  effort  to 
play  his  part  in  the  game. 

1  Balance  or  not,'  he  said  earnestly,  '  I  resolved  to 
dance  only  with  the  latest  comer,  if  she  should  be 
Madame  de  Montaut.' 

'And  so  you  shall  ! '  she  answered  merrily,  as  the 
dancers  broke  off  from  their  last  figure  and  made  for 
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the  door  in  pairs  :  '  that  is,  as  soon  as  these  poor 
things  have  rested  :  in  the  meantime  let  us  walk  in 
the  empty  room  till  they  come  back.' 

She  took  his  arm  once  more,  and  her  touch  seemed 
to  send  a  tremor  through  him  from  head  to  foot  : 
they  stepped  forward  into  the  great  ballroom,  hung 
with  mirrors  and  gaily  coloured  flags,  and  brilliant 
with  a  thousand  lights  that  threw  a  dazzling  sheen 
upon  the  broad  expanse  of  polished  floor.  She  talked 
with  animation,  and  he  answered  almost  mechani- 
cally :  the  intoxication  of  pride  mounted  to  his  head 
and  numbed  his  senses,  as  he  made  his  triumphal 
progress  before  the  eyes  of  the  elder  ladies  on  the 
dais,  the  long  lines  of  dancers  sitting  out  against  the 
walls,  and  the  herd  of  solitary  men  standing,  each 
with  folded  arms,  at  the  bottom  of  the  room.  Their 
whispers  reached  him  like  faint  incense,  and  he 
scarcely  knew  himself  for  a  mortal  like  the  rest. 

But  now  the  band  struck  up  again ;  the  crowd 
returned,  and  he  found  himself  floating  with  his 
radiant  partner  through  the  upper  heaven  of  perfect 
rhythmic  motion.  Suddenly — as  it  seemed — the 
music  stopped  :  he  mastered  the  swimming  sensation 
in  his  brain,  and  turned  to  look  at  her.  Her  eyes 
beamed  back  upon  his  with  frank  sympathy. 

'  Glorious  ! '  she  exclaimed.  '  What  a  pity  it  must 
end  so  soon  !  ' 

'  So  soon  ] '  he  stammered  in  a  sudden  panic  ;  '  so 
soon  ? ' 

'  We  are  leaving  early  to-night.' 

'  But  it  is  only  just  eleven.' 

'  Then  we  have  but  half-an-hour  more.' 

They  had  left  the  ballroom,  and  were  mounting 
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the  stairs  in  advance  of  the  throng.  At  the  top  a 
tiny  boudoir  offered  two  chairs,  and  no  more. 

'  Shall  we  hear  the  music  so  far  away  1 '  she  asked 
as  they  entered  it. 

He  was  pale  and  evidently  ill  at  ease  ;  he  grasped 
at  her  question  as  at  an  unhoped-for  opportunity. 

'  I  shall  hear  your  voice,'  he  said  nervously,  '  and 
that  is  all  the  music  I  desire.' 

'  What  1 '  she  answered,  laughing,  '  with  my  strong 
French  accent,  as  your  people  choose  to  call  it  1 ' 

She  sat  down  in  the  higher  and  straighter  of  the 
two  chairs,  and  opened  her  fan.  Only  a  low  loung- 
ing seat  was  left  for  him,  and  nothing  could  have 
been  more  uncomfortable  under  the  circumstances. 
He  fixed  himself  upon  the  extreme  edge,  and  was 
about  to  speak,  when  she  broke  in  before  him. 

'  You  don't  look  as  much  at  rest  as  you  deserve 
to  be  after  that  famous  dance.' 

He  was  beginning  an  answer  destined  no  doubt 
to  end  sentimentally,  when  she  again  forestalled  him. 

'  You  are  not  accustomed  to  the  luxury  of  arm- 
chairs at  sea  1 ' 

He  saw  that  she  did  not  mean  to  give  him  an 
opening,  and  tried  determinedly  to  make  one  for 
himself. 

'  Forgive  me,'  he  said,  disregarding  her  question, 
'  but  I  have  something  to  say  to  you.' 

'And  I  to  you,'  she  answered  readily.  'I  have 
found  the  pearl  you  were  good  enough  to  hunt  for 
the  other  day.     Where  do  you  suppose  it  was  1 ' 

'Madame  de  Montaut,'  he  said  with  desperate 
irrelevancy,  '  I  have  admired  you  ever  since  I  first 
saw  you.' 
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'  You  can  hardly  expect  a  woman  to  go  quite  so 
far  in  return,'  she  replied  with  an  affectation  of 
cordial  simplicity  ;  '  but  I  may  say  truly  that  there 
is  no  one  whose  step  I  prefer  to  yours.  Come,  the 
next  dance  must  be  beginning,  and  I  am  eager  not 
to  lose  a  note  of  it.'  And  she  rose  lightly  and  shut 
her  fan. 

He,  too,  stood  up  but  did  not  move  towards  the 
door. 

'  I  am  sorry,'  he  said ;  '  but  what  I  have  to 
offer  you  is  more  than  a  dance— if  it  be  not  much 
less.' 

Her  quick  ear  caught  the  sincerity  of  his  tone 
and  her  look  changed.  'You  are  right,'  she  said 
with  a  serious  grace  ;  '  I  will  hear  you.'  And  she 
sank  with  a  soft  rustle  into  the  low  chair,  which  she 
filled  with  an  air  of  easy  royalty. 

He  remained  standing  ;  his  hands  as  they  grasped 
the  back  of  the  other  chair  were  tense  with  nervous 
energy,  but  his  throat  was  dry  and  his  brain  con- 
fused ;  for  his  life  he  could  not  break  from  this  fatal 
dumbness  and  express  himself. 

A  gleam  of  not  unkindly  merriment  shone  in  her 
eyes  as  she  came  to  his  rescue. 

'  Captain  Estcourt,'  she  said,  '  you  are  a  man 
whose  words  mean  at  the  least  all  they  say ;  since 
then  you  speak  of  admiration,  I  understand  you  to 
offer  me — love.' 

'  Love  ?  Devotion  ! '  he  exclaimed  with  husky 
fervour,  but  stopped  again  and  began  to  stammer. 

1  And  I  suspect,'  she  continued,  '  from  your  em- 
barrassment, that  you  have  had  thoughts  of  asking 
me  to  marry  you.' 
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'  Oh  !  it  is  too  great  a  thing  I  know,'  he  broke  in 
earnestly  ;  '  it  is  out  of  all  reason,  but  I  do  not  ask 
it,  I  entreat  it  of  you.' 

She  raised  herself  a  little  and  looked  him  gravely 
in  the  face. 

'  It  is  unreasonable,'  she  said,  '  though  not  quite 
in  the  way  you  mean.  You  had  I  am  sure  no 
thought  but  to  honour  me,  and  I  thank  you  in  all 
sincerity  for  your  homage.  But  you  have  acted  in 
this  without  due  consideration — ' 

He  would  have  spoken  but  she  raised  her  hand 
to  check  him. 

'  — you  did  not  reflect  that  we  have  not  between 
us  all  that  should  go  to  the  making  of  a  marriage. 
You  have  a  man's  strength  and  faith,  an  honourable 
name  and  a  career  of  promise — it  is  much  to  bring ; 
I  have  beauty,  wealth,  and  a  high  spirit  ;  these,  too, 
perhaps  are  worth  something ;  you  love  me,  and 
there  is,  I  dare  be  sworn,  no  reason  why  I  should 
not  love  you.  But  where  in  all  this  is  the  string 
that  binds  the  posy  together — where  is  the  guarantee 
of  our  tranquil  and  continued  friendship  afterwards  1 
I  sometimes  think,'  she  continued,  '  that  an  intimacy 
of  a  lifetime  is  scarcely  enough  to  warrant  such  a 
risk  ;  and  you  and  I  have  but  a  yesterday's  acquaint- 
ance on  which  to  found  such  perilous  hopes.' 

He  raised  his  head.  '  I  have  known  you  for 
three  months,'  he  said,  '  and  all  that  time  I  have 
thought  of  nothing  else  on  earth.' 

'  All  that  time  in  truth,'  she  answered,  '  but  of 
what  have  you  been  thinking  in  the  thirty  years 
before  1  I  do  not  know  ;  I  have  ridden  and  danced 
with  you,   I  have  sung  and  laughed  with  you  ;    I 
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know  your  favourite  actor  and  the  minister  in  whom 
you  believe  ;  but  of  yourself  how  little  ! ' 

'  I  am  afraid  there  is  little  more  to  know/  he 
said.  '  I  am  like  most  other  men  ;  but  if  you  would 
set  my  great  love  against  my  deficiencies  the  scales 
might  not  weigh  so  uneven  as  with  some.' 

'  I  believe  sincerely,'  she  replied,  '  that  you  love 
me— as  you  know  me — but  I  fear  I  cannot  say  like 
you  that  I  am  of  the  common  type  of  my  sex  ;  my 
beliefs,  my  hopes,  my  work  in  life  are  all  singular ; 
the  very  circumstances  of  my  birth  and  nationality 
are  unusual,  though  you  hear  it  now  for  the  first 
time.  So,  Captain  Estcourt,'  she  continued,  rising 
to  her  feet,  'you  see  that  in  your  haste  you  have 
asked  a  woman  to  become  your  wife  who  for  all  that 
you  know  has  nothing  in  common  with  you  but  the 
lighter  feelings  and  more  trivial  interests  of  life.' 

He  bent  his  head  and  said  nothing  for  a  time. 
She  looked  at  him  a  little  remorsefully. 

'  Is  it  good-bye,  then  1 '  he  said  slowly,  like  a  man 
awaking  from  sleep. 

She  reflected,  looking  downward  in  her  turn. 

'  I  will  grant  you  this,'  she  said,  '  and  remember 
that  it  is  no  more  and  no  less  than  I  would  do  for 
any  man  of  honour.  I  will  make  no  change  for  what 
has  happened  to-night ;  I  will  meet  you,  if  chance  so 
orders  it,  upon  the  old  terms  ;  but  you  shall  promise 
me  one  thing  in  return.'     She  paused  for  his  assent. 

'  I  promise  blindfold,'  he  said,  '  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life.' 

She  nodded  approval.  '  Then  I  have  your  word,' 
she  said,  '  that  you  too  will  make  no  change  in  your 
career ;  that  you  will  follow  your  fortune  wherever 
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and  whenever  it  calls  you  without  allowing  thoughts 
of  me  to  hold  you  back.' 

'  It  is  hard,'  he  said,  '  for  I  have  to-night  been 
promised  an  immediate  command.' 

'  But  you  have  given  me  your  word.' 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him  as  she  spoke  ;  he 
stooped  and  kissed  it  in  silence. 

'  Come,'  she  said,  '  I  hear  the  music  beginning  ; 
this  is  my  last  dance.' 

They  passed  down  the  staircase  without  another 
word,  and  entered  the  ballroom  once  more.  To 
Estcourt  the  dance  was  even  more  of  a  dream  than 
the  first  one  had  been.  To  the  thrilling  influence  of 
her  beauty  and  her  touch  there  was  added  that  re- 
gretful consciousness  of  the  inevitable  end  which 
makes  the  peaceful  melancholy  of  autumn  and  gives 
the  last  perfection  of  pathos  to  the  deep  eyes  of 
passion. 

If  he  had  felt  himself  favoured  of  the  gods  before, 
he  was  now  conscious,  in  his  exalted  state,  of  an  even 
greater  dignity — that  given  by  the  heroic  endurance 
of  a  great  misfortune.  Among  the  phantoms  that 
flitted  around  him,  gibbering  of  their  unreal  joys,  he 
moved  in  a  kind  of  funereal  triumph,  as  one  with 
the  grandeur  of  a  tragic  doom  upon  him.  The  whirl- 
ing dance  was  the  chaos  of  eternity,  and  the  music 
tilled  it  with  exquisite  sadness. 

But  now  the  measure  rose  sobbing  to  a  final 
ecstasy,  and  lapsed  again,  and  died  slowly  away  upon 
a  single  note.  He  found  himself  standing  by  the 
door,  with  the  colonel's  bland  figure  in  front  of  him. 

'  If  you  will  pardon  me,'  the  latter  was  saying, 
'  it  is  time  for  me  to  take  my  sister-in-law  home  ; 
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unless,'  he  continued,  with  a  courteous  gesture,  '  you 
are  free  to  enjoy  that  privilege  yourself.' 

Estcourt  turned  to  his  partner. 

£I  could  not  think  of  it,'  she  said,  'but  perhaps 
Captain  Estcourt  will  attend  me  while  you  get  your 
hat  and  cloak.' 

He  gave  her  his  arm  ;  the  colonel  bowed  and  dis- 
appeared. In  three  minutes  she  was  ready,  muffled 
to  the  throat  in  furs  and  satin,  like  the  moon  among 
fleecy  silver-lined  clouds.  Estcourt  took  her  to 
h3r  carriage,  and  they  waited  a  moment  for  the 
colonel. 

'You  have  never  even  told  me  your  name,'  she 
said. 

'  It  is  Richard,'  he  replied  ;  '  they  call  me  Dick.' 

The  colonel  appeared  in  the  doorway. 

'  Thank  you,'  she  said  ;  '  mine  is  Camilla.  Good- 
night ! ' 


CHAPTER  II 

Two  days  after  the  ball  Estcourt  paid  an  afternoon 
call  at  Glamorgan  House.  There  he  found  a  large 
and  fashionable  crowd  of  visitors  upon  the  same 
errand  as  himself,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  a 
short  stay  in  talking  to  strangers.  But  when  he 
rose  to  go,  Lord  Glamorgan,  who  had  been  keeping 
him  in  view  while  hobnobbing  with  a  couple  of 
under-secretaries,  crossed  the  room  quickly  and 
caught  him  as  he  turned  away  from  taking  leave  of 
his  hostess.  Estcourt  saw  by  the  twinkle  in  his  eye 
that  the  genial  old  nobleman  was  in  his  own  opinion 
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the  bearer  of  good  news,  and  he  shuddered  inwardly 
at  the  sudden  recollection  of  his  promise  so  lately 
made. 

'  Dick,'  said  his  lordship,  taking  him  under  the 
arm  and  leading  him  towards  a  corner  of  the  room, 
1  I've  been  doing  what  little  I  can  for  you,  and  I 
only  wish  it  were  more.  Compton  tells  me  that  the 
"Favourite"  is  almost  ready  for  sea;  she's  only  a 
thirty-two,  but  she's  the  last  ship  to  be  commissioned 
for  ever  so  long,  and  I  thought  you'd  rather  be  walking 
the  deck  of  a  frigate  than  the  pavement  of  White- 
hall. You  shall  have  a  firstrate,  Dick,  my  word 
upon  it,  when  there's  one  going  ;  but  meantime  I've 
pitched  it  into  their  lordships  pretty  strong,  and  I 
think  you  may  reckon  on  getting  the  "  Favourite." 

Dick  forced  himself  to  return  thanks  in  terms 
of  suitable  fervour.  '  This  is  too  kind  of  you,  Lord 
Glamorgan,'  he  said,  with  unintentional  irony.  '  I 
could  really  wish  that  you  had  not  taken  so  much 
trouble  for  me  ;  I  do  not  know  what  I  have  done  to 
deserve  it.' 

'  Nonsense,  my  boy,'  said  the  old  man  kindly,  '  I 
owe  your  father's  son  more  than  that,  and  I'll  pay 
it  too  if  ever  we  get  our  turn  again.  But  now,'  he 
continued,  returning  to  a  more  matter  of  fact  tone, 
'  if  I  were  you,  as  this  is  your  last  chance  for  the 
present,  I'd  go  down  to  the  Admiralty  to-morrow — 
not  too  late,  remember,  it's  Saturday — and  just  make 
as  it  were  a  casual  inquiry  whether  they've  received 
your  application  all  in  due  form,  or  something  of 
that  kind ;  jog  them  up  at  the  right  moment,  d'ye 
see?  That's  it,  that's  it!'  he  concluded,  shaking 
Dick's  hand,  '  and  if  you  hear  any  good  news  of  our 
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friend  Captain  Estcourt,  mind  you  come  and  tell  us 
at  once.' 

Dick  escaped  at  last,  and  hurried  back  to  his 
lodging  without  any  very  clear  idea  of  where  he  was 
going.  What  was  it  he  had  promised  Madame  de 
Montaut  1  He  remembered  but  too  well  the  very 
words  :  '  You  will  follow  your  fortune  wherever  and 
whenever  it  may  call  you.'  The  bargain  was  but 
two  days  old,  and  here  already  with  grim  mockery 
the  call  had  come  in  the  cheery  tones  of  his  well- 
meaning  old  patron's  voice.  And  for  what  price 
had  he  thus  sold  his  birthright  of  freewill  ?  For 
permission  to  meet  one  from  whom  he  would  soon 
be  separated  by  a  thousand  miles  of  ocean,  and  per- 
haps by  the  wider  gulf  of  many  years  !  for  a  conces- 
sion which  his  own  pledge  had  rendered  valueless 
before  he  could  reap  the  slightest  advantage  from 
it  !  If  ever  man  entered  into  a  one-sided  bargain, 
surely  this,  he  bitterly  felt,  was  one. 

And  yet  he  never  thought  of  crying  off;  his 
mind  was  not  one  given  to  the  fine-drawn  methods 
of  casuistry,  and  the  strong  simplicity  of  his  charac- 
ter saved  him  from  even  the  temptation  to  limit  or 
explain  away  plain  words  once  spoken.  A  stunned 
sensation  in  the  first  shock,  a  sharp  pang  of  regret 
that  knew  itself  to  be  unavailing,  and  he  was  once 
more  master  of  himself.  His  position,  however,  was 
none  the  less  painful  for  that  ;  immediate  action 
would  have  given  him  some  slight  relief,  but  he  had 
this  additional  strain  to  bear,  that  he  must  wait 
until  to-morrow  before  he  could  complete  the  sacri- 
fice with  his  own  hands. 

He  reached  his   solitary  rooms  in   Bloomsbury, 
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and  sat  down  to  dinner.  It  was  maddening  to  think 
of  her  over  there,  close  at  hand  in  Bedford  Square, 
knowing  nothing,  and  perhaps  caring  nothing,  about 
the  trouble  she  had  helped  to  bring  upon  him. 

Should  he  give  himself  the  vain  consolation  of 
seeing  her  ?  lie  felt  instinctively  that  it  would  be 
better  to  deny  himself  until  all  had  been  done.  But 
he  could  sit  still  no  longer ;  he  rose  from  table, 
leaving  half  his  meal  untouched,  and  set  himself  to 
think  over  his  visit  to  the  Admiralty  next  day. 

He  decided  at  once  that  he  would  not  trust  him- 
self to  make  his  inquiry  by  word  of  mouth  ;  he  might 
say  too  much  or  too  little,  or  betray  some  noticeable 
sign  of  agitation — a  thought  from  which  he  always 
shrank  by  nature,  and  never  more  than  now.  No, 
he  would  write  a  letter  and  present  it  in  person. 

He  began  one  accordingly  in  his  steadiest  and 
most  careful  hand,  but  his  frequent  alterations  and 
erasures  soon  turned  it,  as  he  proceeded,  into  a  rough 
copy,  for  he  was  determined,  with  characteristic  fair- 
ness, to  make  it  express  exactly  as  much  urgency  as 
he  would  have  betrayed,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, in  making  such  an  application  ;  more,  he  did 
not  feel  himself  in  justice  bound  to  show,  and  there 
was  here  no  call  for  anything  beyond  strict  justice, 
since  no  interest  of  Camilla's  was  in  question. 

Her  name,  which  he  thus  allowed  himself  as  it 
were  to  whisper  in  his  thoughts,  brought  with  it  a 
train  of  associations  and  drew  him  into  a  loner 
reverie. 

It  was  late  when  he  at  last  roused  himself  to  copy 
out  the  letter  in  its  final  form  ;  that  done,  he  threw 
himself  upon  his  bed,  and  dreamed  of  dancing  on  the 
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deck  of  a  frigate  with  a  partner  who  had  Camilla's 
eyes,  but  spoke  with  Lord  Glamorgan's  voice,  and 
was  named  '  Favourite.' 

Next  morning  he  dressed  himself  carefully  in 
uniform  and  started  out  shortly  before  noon  with  the 
letter  in  his  pocket.  He  crossed  Oxford  Street  and 
made  for  the  straight  line  of  St.  Andrew's  Street  and 
St.  Martin's  Lane.  But  just  before  reaching  the 
latter  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  crowd 
which  blocked  the  entire  width  of  the  thoroughfare. 
It  was  composed  of  a  wild  and  motley  collection  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  accompanied  by  uncouth 
music,  and  fantastically  adorned  with  bunches  of 
green  ribbon,  whose  freshness  threw  into  more  hide- 
ous prominence  the  universal  squalor  of  their  clothing 
and  appearance. 

At  the  head  of  this  strange  procession  marched, 
in  a  body  rather  more  compact  than  the  rest,  a  dozen 
or  two  of  men,  whose  dress  and  features  marked  them 
even  more  clearly  than  their  companions  for  thorough- 
bred Irishmen.  They  were  apparently,  in  some  sort, 
under  the  leadership  of  a  tall  ruffian  with  high  cheek- 
bones, a  wide  mouth,  'and  large  side  whiskers  of  a 
flaming  red  colour,  and  as  they  came  along  they 
shouted  and  waved  their  sticks  wildly  above  their 
heads  with  no  apparent  provocation. 

The  few  occupants  of  the  street  fled  into  their 
houses  or  up  the  neighbouring  bye-ways.  Estcourt 
contented  himself  with  drawing  to  one  side  with  the 
intention  of  passing  along  under  the  wall  or  of  wait- 
ing there  until  the  densest  part  of  the  crowd  should 
have  gone  by.  But  his  uniform  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  escape  thus  without  notice,  and  the  temper 
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of  the  mob  being  at  the  moment  highly  aggressive, 
they  deliberately  blocked  his  path. 

At  first  he  was  rather  amused  than  apprehensive, 
and  addressed  them  in  a  tone  of  good-humoured 
remonstrance. 

'  Come,  lads,'  he  said,  '  let  me  pass  ;  I'm  on  busi- 
ness, and  have  no  time  to  spare,'  and  he  pushed  boldly 
forward.  The  crowd  swayed  about,  yelling  and 
hooting  derisively,  and  with  a  rush  of  half-playful, 
half-ferocious  violence,  bore  him  back  against  the 
wall,  where  he  stood  at  bay,  uncertain  whether  to  try 
persuasion  or  such  force  as  he  could  bring  into  play. 

'  God  save  Oireland  !  '  howled  the  leader,  who 
stood  directly  in  front  of  him,  and  seemed  to  be  in  a 
paroxysm  of  unexplained  excitement  ;  '  God  save  ould 
Oireland  ! ' 

'  Certainly,'  said  Dick  promptly,  hoping  that  he 
saw  here  a  chance  of  conciliating  them  ;  '  with  all 
my  heart,'  he  shouted,  '  God  save  Ireland  ! ' 

The  crowd  cheered. 

'  An'  bless  the  Pope  ! '  yelled  the  ruffian  in  com- 
mand. 

Dick  smiled  with  an  air  of  good-natured  tolerance. 

'  Oh  yes  !  by  all  means,'  he  returned  ;  '  bless  the 
Pope  and  all  his  toes  ! ' 

The  mob  cheered  insanely  as  before,  but  showed 
no  disposition  to  tire  of  this  game,  which  was  begin- 
ning to  wear  out  Dick's  patience. 

'  Hurroo  for  the  Imperor  Napolyun  !  '  shrieked 
his  tormentor,  striking  the  ground  with  his  stick  and 
capering  like  a  maniac. 

Dick  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  assumed  a  pas- 
sive attitude. 

c  2 
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'  Hurroo  for  th'  Imperor  ! '  repeated  the  Irishman, 
screaming  in  his  face.  '  Say  ut,  ye  murdherin  diwle 
of  a  king's  orficer,  say  ut,  or  I'll  tear  thim  goolden 
shtraps  from  yer  dirrty  shouldhers  ! ' 

Dick  drew  himself  together,  clenched  his  fists, 
threw  back  his  head,  and  raised  himself  to  look  for 
the  thinnest  part  of  the  crowd. 

At  that  moment  a  carriage  and  pair  was  quickly 
making  its  way  down  the  other  side  of  the  broad  road 
which  had  been  left  bare  in  part  by  the  concentration 
of  the  mob  around  their  victim.  He  recognised  his 
chance,  and  struck  for  it  with  all  his  force.  He  was 
not  armed  even  with  a  stick,  but  in  a  flash  his  two 
nearest  antagonists  had  gone  down  before  his  fists, 
and  he  was  halfway  to  the  carriage,  fighting  his  way 
desperately  through  a  storm  of  confused  blows  and 
shouts.  Once  he  fell  and  rose  again  without  his  hat ; 
a  second  time  he  was  beaten  to  his  knees  in  the  act 
of  laying  his  hand  upon  the  side  of  the  carriage, 
which  had  now  stopped,  and  in  which  he  was  dimly 
conscious  that  a  lady  was  standing  upright. 

She  opened  the  door  and  stepped  quickly  out  ; 
the  crowd  fell  buck  a  little,  and  she  began  to 
speak. 

Dick  scrambled  to  his  feet,  still  holding  on  to  the 
side  of  the  carriage,  and  stood  looking  at  her  in  a 
half-stunned  condition  of  dull  astonishment.  Her 
face  and  form  were  those  of  Camilla  de  Montaut, 
but  her  speech  and  manner  were  strange  to  him  and 
produced  upon  his  confused  senses  all  the  effect  of  an 
incongruous  dream. 

'  Whisht  bhoys  !  '  she  said  ;  '  tell  me  now  what  is't 
ye're  aftlier  here  1 ' 
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There  was  silence  for  a  moment.  'It's  St.  Pa- 
thrick's  Day,'  said  a  voice  at  last. 

1  It  is  so,'  said  the  lady  readily,  '  or  why  would 
I  be  wearing  shamrock  ? '  and  she  took  a  small 
bunch  of  green  leaves  from  her  dress  and  held  them 
up. 

1  But  that's  no  reason  at  all,'  she  went  on  viva- 
ciously, 'why  ye  should  be  afther  murdherin  me 
frens,  and  me  the  daughther  of  Anthony  Donoghue. 

The  crowd  showed  a  tendency  to  shuffle  back  and 
get  behind  one  another.  A  ragged  youth,  who  found 
himself  left  without  support  in  the  front  rank,  took 
off  his  cap  respectfully. 

'Shure,  'twas  none  of  us  at  all,  me  leddy,'  he 
said  ;  '  'twas  only  Tim  O'Halloran  that  ast  would  his 
honour  be  plazed  to  say  hurroo  for  the  Imperor,  and 
he  would  not.' 

'  Would  he  not  ? '  said  the  lady,  with  an  irresist- 
ible air  of  drollery,  '  thin  it's  mesilf  that'll  do  ut  for 
'um.  Hurroo  for  the  Emperor  ! '  she  cried  heartily, 
'  and  whin  he  comes  back  to  his  own  may  I  be  there 
to  give  him  the  cead  millia  falta  ! ' 

She  turned  to  Dick,  pointed  to  the  open  door  of 
the  carriage,  and  jumped  in  behind  him.  The  mob 
were  cheering  wildly  all  around  ;  one  or  two  of  the 
nearest  of  them  were  taking  the  opportunity  to  beg 
a  trifle  of  her  ladyship. 

'  Drive  on  ! '  she  cried  to  the  coachman,  and  in  a 
moment  they  were  whirling  southwards  down  St. 
Martin's  Lane  in  safety. 

Dick,  without  knowing  quite  why  he  did  so,  had 
placed  himself  on  the  back  seat  of  the  carriage,  and 
now  sat   looking    at  his  companion.      Yes,  beyond 
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doubt  it  was  Camilla  herself,  and  when  she  spoke  to 
him  it  was  this  time  in  her  own  familiar  tones. 

'  I  am  afraid  I  was  just  too  late,'  she  said  ;  '  you 
are  hurt.' 

'  It  is  nothing,'  he  said  slowly.  He  was  holding 
his  hat,  which  someone  had  thrust  into  his  hand  as 
they  drove  off ;  he  put  it  on  his  head  and  winced  a 
little  involuntarily.  Camilla  saw  that  he  was 
hardly  yet  himself,  and  wondered  what  to  do. 

'  Where  can  I  take  you  1 '  she  asked  quickly. 

'  Whitehall,'  he  replied  with  an  effort ;  his  head 
dropped  back  against  the  cushion,  and  his  eyes 
closed. 

She  hesitated  a  moment ;  her  glance  fell  upon 
the  corner  of  a  letter  projecting  from  the  pocket  of 
his  torn  and  dusty  uniform  ;  that  might  give  her  his 
address  ;  she  leaned  forward  and  took  it  gently  out. 
The  address  was,  '  William  Cavendish,  Esquire, 
The  Admiralty,  Whitehall ; '  the  seal  was  unbroken. 

The  truth  broke  in  upon  her  instantly ;  she 
called  to  the  coachman,  and  the  carriage  stopped. 

1  Home  ! '  she  cried  imperatively  ;  the  horses  were 
wheeled  round.  '  Drive  fast ! '  she  added,  and  they 
quickened  their  pace. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  stopped  in  front  of  number 
twenty-three,  Bedford  Square  ;  Dick  opened  his  eyes. 

'  Are  we  there  ? '  he  asked  ;  '  I  have  a  letter ' 

'Yes,'  she  said  gently,  'I  know;  it  shall  be 
delivered  at  once,  but  now  you  must  come  in  with 
me.' 

He  obeyed,  moving  slowly  and  with  pain  ;  she 
did  not  offer  him  help  from  herself  or  her  servants, 
for  which  he  was  dimly  grateful.     In  the  hall  stood 
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the  colonel,  bland  as  ever,  and  looking  as  if  he  saw 
nothing  unusual  in  Dick's  appearance  or  costume. 
Camilla  hastily  explained  the  case,  Dick  standing 
by  silently  the  while,  giving  his  whole  attention  to 
controlling  any  expression  of  the  pain  in  his  head, 
which  was  becoming  more  and  more  severe. 

•  Perhaps,'  said  the  colonel,  '  Captain  Estcourt 
will  do  me  the  honour  of  making  use  of  my  room  in 
which  to  rest  from  the  fatigue  of  his  gallant  struggle 
against  superior  numbers  1 ' 

Dick  followed  him  upstairs,  but  stopped  short  at 
the  top  of  the  first  flight. 

1 1  have  a  letter  to  deliver,'  he  repeated  in  a  tone 
of  helpless  obstinacy  ;  '  it  will  be  too  late.' 

'  If  you  will  entrust  it  to  me,'  replied  the  colonel, 
'  I  will  send  it  directly  ;  the  carriage  is  still  at  the 
door.' 

They  reached  a  room  upon  the  floor  above,  where 
M.  de  Montaut  left  his  guest  in  charge  of  a  valet 
and  returned  downstairs  with  the  letter  in  his  hand. 
At  the  drawing-room  door  he  found  Camilla  waiting 

for  him. 

'You  would  be  doing  me  a  favour,'  she  said,  'by 
taking  that  letter  yourself  to  its  address.' 

He  looked  at  her  as  if  he  were  about  to  ask  a 
question,  but  apparently  changed  his  mind,  and 
bowed  instead. 

'  Your  wish  is  in  itself  a  reason  more  than  suffi- 
cient,' he  said,  as  though  half  in  answer  to  his  own 
thought;  and  he  went  on  down  to  the  front  door, 
and  stepped  into  the  carriage  with  something  like  a 
crafty  smile  upon  his  handsome  face. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  his  departure  Dick 
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made  his  appearance  in  the  drawing-room,  where  he 
found  Camilla  alone.  At  first  she  was  surprised  and 
pleased  to  see  him  looking  so  little  the'  worse  for  his 
injuries;  but  she  soon  perceived  by  the  nervous  ex- 
citement of  his  manner  and  the  brightness  of  his 
eyes  that  he  was  by  no  means  out  of  the  wood  yet. 
He  expressed  his  gratitude  for  her  timely  rescue,  and 
his  admiration  of  the  skill  and  courage  with  which 
she  had  brought  under  control  so  excited  and  dis- 
orderly a  crowd.  She  laughed  and  put  the  matter 
lightly  on  one  side. 

He  was  curious  to  question  her  about  the  oppor- 
tune and  most  bewildering  knowledge  she  had  shown 
of  Irish  methods  of  speech  and  argument,  but  it  was 
a  personal  topic  upon  which  he  hesitated  to  enter 
without  more  encouragement  than  she  had  hitherto 
given  him.  Still,  he  was  manoeuvring  to  introduce 
it  when  the  sound  of  the  returning  carriage  wheels 
was  heard  outside. 

Camilla  rose  and  went  to  the  window.  Dick's 
heart  began  to  thump,  and  he  clenched  his  hands 
upon  the  velvet  arms  of  the  chair  in  wliich  he  was 
sitting. 

'  It  is  my  brother-in-law  come  back,'  she  said  in 
a  tone  of  perfectly  counterfeited  unconcern. 

Dick  looked  fixedly  at  her  ;  in  his  eyes  were  dumb 
reproach  and  the  sadness  of  an  unspoken  farewell ; 
about  his  mouth  gathered  the  lines  of  resolution, 
and,  for  a  moment,  the  curve  of  bitterness. 

She  flushed,  and  all  her  manner  changed  in  an 
instant.  'Don't  misunderstand  me,'  she  cried  im- 
pulsively. '  I  know  what  you  have  done,  and  loyalty 
can  never  fail  of  sympathy  from  me  ! ' 
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The  colonel's  step  was  heard  ascending  the  stairs ; 
she  saw  Dick  stiffen  himself  to  bear  the  news  of  his 
unwelcome  fortune,  and  felt,  with  a  quick  sense  of 
surprise  at  her  own  weakness,  that  she  was  too  much 
interested  to  stay  and  see  him  face  the  ordeal.  She 
made  some  incoherent  excuse,  and  as  the  door  opened 
she  passed  the  colonel  hurriedly  and  ran  towards  her 
own  room  breathless  and  confused.  But  she  was 
stayed  in  mid-course  by  a  cry  from  M.  de  Montaut 
and  the  sound  of  a  bell  ringing  violently  downstairs. 
She  turned  half  round ;  the  colonel  came  out  on  to 
the  stairs. 

'I  regret  to  say,'  he  began  with  exasperating 
politeness  and  deliberation,  '  that  disappointment  at 
the  news  of  which  I  was  the  unwilling  bearer  has 
prostrated  our  gallant  friend  with  an  attack  of 
fever.  What  professional  enthusiasm  ! '  he  continued 
with  a  half  smile.  '  One  may  doubt  whether  my 
lords  have  this  time  favoured  the  better  man.' 

She  looked  as  if  two  might  doubt  that,  but  an- 
swered nothing,  and  the  colonel  returned  to  his 
patient. 

CHAPTER  III 

The  surgeon  who  was  called  in  without  delay  to 
attend  to  Dick's  injuries  pronounced  them  to  be 
slight  in  themselves,  but  for  the  feverish  condition 
to  which  they  had  given  rise  he  prescribed  immediate 
rest  and  quiet.  He  looked  a  little  doubtfully  at  each 
of  his  listeners  in  turn  as  he  said  this. 

'  You  mean,'  inquired  Camilla,  '  that  he  must  not 
be  moved  for  the  present  1 ' 
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'Well,'  was  the  reply,  'of  course  it  might  be 
managed,  but  it  is  a  risk,  and  if  you  could,  without 
too  much  inconvenience,  keep  him  for  a  couple  of 
nights  at  any  rate ' 

'  Oh ! '  cried  the  colonel  interrupting,  '  do  not 
think  twice  about  it  ;  convenience  is  nothing  in  a 
case  of  urgency,  and  Captain  Estcourt  is  a  valued 
friend  of  ours.' 

The  surgeon  looked  relieved,  and  went  away 
promising  to  return  the  same  evening. 

Camilla  for  herself  approved  the  arrangement 
made  by  her  brother-in-law,  but  she  was  at  the  same 
time  surprised  at  it.  He  had  not  only  spoken  of 
Dick,  with  whom  he  was  in  no  way  intimate,  as  '  a 
valued  friend ' — that  was,  perhaps,  only  a  piece  of 
his  habitual  politeness — but  he  had  also  readily 
entered  into  a  plan  which  did  in  fact  involve  a  con- 
siderable inconvenience,  and  this  was  by  no  means  so 
usual  a  thing  with  him.  At  least,  he  always  had  a 
personal  motive  for  such  acts,  and  she  was  at  a  loss 
to  see  an  adequate  one  here.  For  the  difficulty  which 
he  had  thus  brought  upon  himself  was  no  slight  one. 
The  patient  had  been  taken  from  the  drawing-room 
into  a  spare  room  adjoining  it  on  the  same  floor, 
and  separated  from  it  only  by  a  partition  wall  of 
slight  construction,  through  which  the  sound  of  con- 
versation was  by  no  means  inaudible.  Now,  it 
happened  by  ill-fortune  that  on  this  very  evening 
matters  were  to  be  spoken  of  in  that  drawing-room 
which  must  not  be  overheard  by  any  living  ear. 
The  meeting  was  one  which  could  not  be  postponed, 
and  no  other  room  in  the  house  was  suitable  for 
it,  for  it  was  to  be  in  appearance  a  merely  social 
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Catherine:.  And  all  this  the  colonel  knew  as  well  as 
she  did. 

As  they  sat  at  dinner  she  alluded  to  the  question 
while  the  servants  were  absent  from  the  room. 

'  Yes/  replied  M.  de  Montaut,  '  it  is  unfortunate, 
but  it  would  be  inhuman  to  move  our  poor  friend  ; 
his  safety  may  depend  on  his  remaining  quiet.' 

1  On  his  remaining  quiet  ! '  said  Camilla.  '  Our 
safety  will  certainly  depend  on  that  if  he  does  over- 
hear us.' 

'  Eh  bien,  then  we  will  remain  quiet.' 

'  It  will  be  his  duty  to  inform  against  us,'  she 
replied. 

1  As  an  officer,  true,'  said  her  companion  coolly, 
'  but  on  this  occasion  the  gallant  captain  will  not 
fulfil  that  duty,  for  he  has  another  more  imperative.' 

She  looked  at  him  in  doubt. 

'  The  duty,  I  mean,  of  a  loyal  chevalier.' 

'  I  know  him  better  ! '  was  the  exclamation  on 
her  lips,  but  she  checked  it,  and  hesitated  for  an 
answer. 

The  colonel  saw  by  her  evident  trouble  that  she 
believed  sufficiently  in  the  strength  of  Dick's  feeling 
for  her  to  be  sure  that  the  struggle  in  his  mind 
between  duty  and  affection — if  it  ever  occurred — 
would  be  a  severe  one.  This  was  all  he  wished  to 
know  for  the  present,  and  he  made  haste  accordingly 
to  reassure  her. 

'  In  reality,'  he  said,  '  we  need  fear  no  such  com- 
plication. I  have  just  recollected  that  the  doctor  said 
he  intended  to  give  his  patient  a  composing  draught 
at  an  early  hour  this  evening,  so  that  he  will  hear  no 
treason  after  all.' 
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'  You  are  sure  ? '  she  asked  ;  '  sure,  I  mean,  that 
he  will  give  it,  and  that  it  will  be  effectual  1 ' 

'  I  will  see  to  it  myself  if  you  wish,'  he  replied, 
1  but  I  am  surprised  to  find  you  so  apprehensive  for 
our  security.  You  used  to  think  no  risk  too  great 
to  run  for  the  good  cause.' 

'  In  that,'  she  said  hotly,  '  I  shall  never  change  ;  it 
is  not  I  that  am  lukewarm,  as  you  will  see  to-night ! ' 

He  bowed  and  rose  from  the  table  to  open  the 
door  for  her.  Before  they  had  been  in  the  drawing- 
room  half  an  hour  the  surgeon  returned.  He  brought 
with  him  the  sleeping  draught. 

'  That  is  a  good  idea  of  yours,'  said  Camilla  as  he 
produced  it. 

'  To  Colonel  de  Montaut  belongs  the  credit  of 
suggesting  it,'  was  the  reply. 

'  Really  1 '  she  said  ;  '  I  should  not  have  suspected 
that.' 

The  colonel  looked  a  little  confused.  Camilla 
had  recognised  by  this  time  that  he  had  entrapped 
her  before  ;  his  object  in  so  doing  was  not  clear  to 
her  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  she  had  now  given  him  a 
reminder  that  she,  too,  could  play  at  the  game  of 
conversational  ambush. 

The  two  men  went  into  Dick's  room  to  administer 
the  potion.  That  done,  the  colonel  got  rid  of  the 
surgeon  immediately  under  pretence  of  anxiety  not 
to  get  the  patient  into  a  wakeful  condition.  Of  this 
there  was  no  fear  in  reality,  for  Dick  was  already 
inclined  for  sleep,  and  showed  every  disposition  to 
spend  a  long  and  undisturbed  night  ;  but  M.  de 
Montaut  doubtless  had  other  equally  good  reasons 
for  wishing  to  clear  the  house  of  a  stranger's  presence. 
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Within  five  minutes  of  the  doctor's  departure 
the  bell  rang  twice  in  rapid  succession,  and  three 
gentlemen  were  ushered  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  Madame  de  Montaut  was  waiting  to  receive 
them.  A  conversation  on  the  most  general  subjects 
at  once  began,  but  there  was  an  air  of  expectation  in 
the  manner  of  all,  and  when  the  colonel  entered 
everyone  turned  to  him  as  though  with  an  unspoken 
inquiry. 

He  greeted  the  two  new  comers,  and  turned  to 
Madame  de  Montaut.  '  I  think  we  may  begin  now,' 
he  said. 

She  looked  at  him  and  raised  her  eyebrows  inter- 
rogatively. He  nodded  to  signify  that  Dick  was  fast 
asleep,  and  sat  down  at  a  small  table,  laying  a  bundle 
of  papers  upon  it. 

'My  friends,'  he  said,  'I  have  summoned  you 
to-night  to  propose  a  fresh  attempt.' 

He  looked  at  the  faces  around  him,  and  observed 
that  Camilla  was  similarly  occupied.  His  hearers 
showed  by  their  looks  that  they  perfectly  understood 
his  meaning,  but  were  either  reserved  or  unenthu- 
siastic  in  the  matter. 

'  M.  Carnac,'  he  continued,  with  grave  politeness, 
bowing  to  the  elderly  gentleman  who  sat  nearest  to 
him,  '  it  is  from  you  that  we  have  learned  to  expect 
a  critical  judgment.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that 
the  time  has  come  for  renewed  activity  1 ' 

'  It  has  come  again  and  again,'  replied  the  person 
addressed,  '  but  always  without  result.' 

'No  doubt,'  said  the  colonel,  'but  that  has  been 
solely  due  to  a  want  of  forethought  and  energy  which 
must  not  occur  again.' 
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c  Yes,  indeed  ! '  exclaimed  a  short  gentleman  with 
a  beard,  who  was  evidently  an  Englishman  ;  '  there 
have  been  good  enough  plans  laid,  but  no  one  fit  to 
be  trusted  with  their  execution.' 

The  third  of  the  visitors  turned  upon  the  speaker. 

'  You  will  pardon  me,'  he  said  with  some  acri- 
mony, '  if  I  differ  entirely  ;  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
stay-at-homes  who  are  to  blame,  in  devising  im- 
possible methods  of  which  they  take  the  credit  and 
others  the  danger  ! ' 

'  Gentlemen,'  said  the  colonel  in  a  soothing  tone, 
'  you  are  both  right,  but  you  both  speak  only  accord- 
ing to  your  own  experience.  You,  Mr.  Holmes, 
deserved  success,  but  your  subordinates  failed  you. 
You,  M.  le  Comte,  followed  your  instructions  with  a 
courage  and  loyalty  which  would  have  secured  a 
triumph  if  your  directors  had  not  made  a  cruel  mis- 
take in  their  calculations.  These  two  fatal  forms  of 
error  must  be  avoided  ;  we  must  think  and  act  with 
equal  certainty,  and  all  will  be  well.' 

Mr.  Holmes  shook  his  head  in  sulky  silence.  The 
Comte  de  Rabodanges  exclaimed  fiercely,  '  It  is  too 
much  to  expect ;  the  cat  does  not  offer  her  paw  a 
second  time  ! ' 

During  this  altercation  Camilla  had  sat  silent, 
but  with  growing  impatience  ;  her  eyes  flashed,  and 
her  cheeks  were  fiery  red.  The  colonel,  always  ready 
to  turn  the  force  of  others  to  account  for  his  own 
purpose,  hastened  to  give  the  final  impulse  to  her 
pent-up  indignation.  He  looked  at  her,  and  raised 
his  shoulders  and  eyebrows  in  a  gesture  of  resig- 
nation. 

'  You  !  '  she   cried  ;    '  you,    too,    despair    at    the 
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eleventh  hour  ?  "What  do  these  doubts  and  recrimi- 
nations mean  1  Do  none  of  you  any  more  remember 
the  greatness  of  the  cause  you  serve  1  Have  you 
begun  to  forget  the  Emperor  1 ' 

As  the  lightning  of  this  word  flashed  upon  them 
her  hearers  started  violently. 

'  Ah  ! '  she  went  on  with  quickening  breath, 
'  there  is  magic  in  the  name  !  It  is  perhaps  because 
you  whisper  it  so  seldom  that  it  has  ceased  of  late  to 
stir  you :  let  us  be  bolder  in  speech  and  braver  in 
action  !  ' 

'  Madame,'  replied  M.  Carnac  deprecatingly,  and 
with  a  bow  of  genuine  admiration,  '  your  enthusiasm 
is  heroic,  but  it  is  not  prudent  :  the  boldness  that 
you  preach  is  likely  to  bring  discomfiture  upon  us 
all.' 

'  Discomfiture  !  '  she  cried  with  ringing  scorn. 
1  What,  then,  does  the  timidity  you  practise  bring 
upon  the  Emperor  1  Are  we  to  preserve  our  own 
freedom  at  the  price  of  his  captivity,  and  amid  the 
luxury  of  a  great  capital  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
misery  of  his  exile  on  a  lonely  rock  unfit  for  human 
habitation  1 '  There  was  an  awkward  silence  :  after 
a  moment's  pause  she  went  on  again  in  a  more  plead- 
ing tone. 

'  Let  us  for  an  instant  look  back,'  she  said 
earnestly,  '  upon  the  splendour  of  his  past  career, 
and  then  consider  to  what  the  rancour  of  his 
enemies  has  brought  him.  The  man  of  action,  for 
whose  deeds  Europe  was  not  wide  enough,  confined 
within  a  circuit  of  a  dozen  miles  !  The  man  of 
genius  refused  even  the  companionship  of  his  best- 
loved  books  !     The  commander  of  armies  with  but  a 
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pair  of  lackeys  at  his  call  ;  the  maker  and  clethroner 
of  kings  denied  his  royal  title  !  Do  you  not  know,' 
she  cried,  and  her  voice  rang  deep  again  with  anger, 
'  do  you  not  know  that  his  house  is  but  a  mouldering 
gaol,  and  his  allowance  a  prisoner's  pittance  1  Him- 
self the  most  magnificently  generous  of  men,  he  has 
been  driven  by  sordid  necessity  to  melt  his  plate  : 
he  suffers  in  health,  he  is  in  danger  :  he — just 
Heaven  ! — from  the  inspiration  of  whose  life  we 
drew  the  spirit  that  animates  our  own  ! ' 

'  Well  spoken  ! '  cried  the  colonel,  skilfully  fol- 
lowing up  the  advantage  she  had  gained  for  him. 
'  Well  spoken  !  and  all  that  we  then  had  shall  soon 
be  ours  again  :  is  it  not  worth  one  more  effort,  my 
friends  ? ' 

'It  is  indeed,'  murmured  M.  Carnac  with  a  sigh  : 
the  Comte  de  Rabodanges  grumbled,  '  If  only  it  were 
the  last '  :  Mr.  Holmes  settled  himself  in  his  chair. 
'  Well,'  he  said  bluntly,  '  let's  hear  your  plan,  if 
you've  got  one.' 

The  colonel  untied  his  bundle  of  papers  and 
spread  them  out  upon  the  table  in  front  of  him. 

'  You  will  not  have  failed  to  observe,'  he  began, 
'  that  our  past  attempts — now  five  in  number — have 
all  practically  owed  their  failure  to  one  and  the  same 
cause.  We  have  not  hitherto  recognised  which  is 
the  stronger  and  which  the  weaker  of  the  two  bar- 
riers that  confine  the  object  of  our  devotion.  Be- 
cause there  are  but  two  cruiser's  guarding  the  sea- 
board of  St.  Helena,  while  a  continuous  cordon  of 
armed  sentinels  is  posted  around  Longwood  House, 
another  at  the  confines  of  the  domain,  and  yet  a 
third  along  the  coast,  we  have  made  the  mistake  of 
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supposing  that  our  chief  difficulties  would  meet  us  on 
land.  But  experience  has  shown  that  by  relying  on 
the  corruption  of  servants  and  the  stupidity  of  sen- 
tries the  path  to  the  shore  can  always  be  made 
smooth.  The  really  insurmountable  obstacle  has 
hitherto  been  the  vigilance  of  the  English  men-of- 
war.  They  are,  as  you  know,  warned  of  the  ap- 
proach of  a  vessel  by  signal  from  the  look-out  on  the 
peak,  which  has  a  prospect  of  over  twenty  leagues. 
Cruising  one  to  windward,  one  to  leeward,  they  allow 
no  ship  to  enter  the  roads  without  being  searched, 
no  one  to  land  without  permission  from  the  admiral  : 
and  even  after  dark  their  guard-boats,  pulling  round 
the  island  all  night,  prevent  any  communication  with 
the  shore. 

1  A  prisoner,  then,  who  has  gained  the  landing- 
stage,  is  none  the  less  a  prisoner  still,  for  he  can  by 
no  possibility  succeed  in  passing  over  the  half  league 
of  water  which  separates  him  from  the  vessel  waiting 
to  bear  him  away  to  freedom.' 

M.  Carnac  sighed  again.  '  It's  quite  true,'  said 
Mr.  Holmes  ;  '  I  found  that  out  myself.' 

'Say  rather  that  you  sent  others  to  risk  their 
necks  in  finding  it  out  for  you,'  growled  the 
count. 

The  colonel  hastened  to  divert  their  attention 
from  each  other.  'Fortunately,'  he  continued,  'an 
inspiration  came  to  me.' 

Camilla  glanced  quickly  up  in  astonishment  :  and 
he  went  on  more  rapidly,  as  if  to  retrieve  a  false 
step.  '  An  inspiration  from  a  source  not  unknown  to 
you.  Madame  de  Montaut,  who  has  spoken  with  so 
much  eloquence  to-night,  was  in  fact  the  first  to  sug- 
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gest  that  it  might  be  possible  to  pass  under  that 
which  we  could  not  pass  over.' 

The  three  visitors  stared  and  were  dumb  :  Camilla 
looked  anxiously  at  their  faces  to  gather  their  pro- 
bable opinion. 

'  Yes,'  said  the  colonel,  '  a  submarine  boat  is  what 
is  needed,  and  if  the  idea  was  another's,  I  may  at 
least  claim  that  the  execution  of  it  has  been  mine.' 

1  Execution  ? '  asked  Holmes  with  transparent 
jealousy.  '  What  do  you  mean  ?  The  thing's  imprac- 
ticable ! ' 

'  Oh  !  it  is  a  poor  machine  '  said  the  colonel  with 
great  deference,  'and  not  in  any  way  one  such  as 
you,  Mr.  Holmes,  would  have  been  able  to  design, 
but  I  think  it  will  serve  its  purpose,  and  that  is 
enough.' 

M.  Carnac  shook  his  head.  '  I  hope  it  may,'  he 
said  despondently. 

'  This,'  said  the  colonel,  unfolding  a  drawing  and 
holding  it  up,  '  is  a  sketch  of  the  boat.  It  is  eight 
feet  wide,  seven  deep,  and  sixty-five  long,  and  is 
made  in  a  number  of  separate  parts,  each  capable  of 
being  concealed  in  a  hogshead  cask.  The  whole  can 
be  put  together  in  two  hours.' 

'  Good  ! '  cried  the  count,  with  a  side  glance  at 
Holmes.  '  Most  ingenious  !  And  how  do  you  pro- 
pose to  use  it  ? ' 

'  Only  as  an  auxiliary  of  course,'  replied  M.  de 
Montaut,  '  for  its  effective  range  is  very  limited.  It 
is  sunk  by  admitting  water  into  tanks  at  the  two 
ends,  and  raised  by  pumping  it  out  again.  The  pro- 
pelling power  consists  of  two  broad  paddles  worked 
from   inside  by  hand,  and  moving  much  like  the  fins 
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of  a  fish.  The  shape  of  the  boat,  as  you  see,  is  not 
unlike  that  of  an  ordinary  canal  barge,  with  water- 
tight ends,  and  with  the  central  space  covered  in  by 
an  oblong  erection,  having  panes  of  glass  in  the  front 
and  sides  for  purposes  of  steering,  and  at  the  top  a 
hatch  or  trap-door  for  ingress  and  egress.' 

'It  will  be  very  laborious  to  work,'  said  the 
count. 

'  Precisely,'  replied  the  colonel,  '  and  I  propose 
therefore  to  use  it  only  as  far  as  it  is  absolutely 
necessary.  My  idea  is  this.  A  merchant  vessel  will 
arrive  off  Jamestown,  St.  Helena,  on  a  day  already 
appointed,  and  will  obtain  permission  to  anchor  in 
the  roads,  but  of  course  outside  the  circle  patrolled 
by  the  guard  boats.  As  soon  as  it  is  dark  the  sub- 
marine boat  will  be  fitted  together  and  launched 
under  the  charge  of  a  skilled  and  resolute  seaman. 
He  will  make  the  passage  to  and  from  the  shore  under 
water,  and  when  once  he  has  brought  the  Emperor 
on  board  our  vessel,  the  submarine  boat  may  be  sunk 
and  abandoned,  and  we  can  make  sail  for  Europe 
without  a  moment's  delay.' 

His  hearers  were  gazing  at  the  drawing  in  silence  : 

the  colonel's  plan  sounded  well  reasoned  enough  and 

more  feasible  than  some  of  those  which  had  been 

actually   tried  in  practice,  but  they  could  scarcely 

bring  themselves  to  believe  that  it  was  put  forward 

in  all  seriousness.     The  idea  of  a  submarine  vessel, 

which  has  since  gained  such  universal  attention,  was 

at  this  date,  if  not  absolutely  unthought  of,  at  any 

rate  confined  to  one  or  two  minds,  and  Camilla  and 

her  brother-in-law  deserved  credit  for  the  originality 

and  courage  of  their  proposal.     But  their  associates 
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declined,  each  from  a  different  feeling,  to  commit 
themselves  to  more  than  an  intellectual  approval. 

M.  Carnac  was  an  old  man,  and  constitutionally 
timid  :  the  novelty  of  the  idea  was  alone  sufficient  to 
startle  him. 

Mr.  Holmes  was  the  Emperor's  accredited  agent 
in  England,  and  could  not  brook  that  another  should 
take  the  lead  in  so  important  a  matter. 

The  count  was  the  boldest  and  most  energetic  of 
the  three,  and  the  one  most  attracted  by  the  scheme, 
but  he  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  sea,  and  was 
besides  already  under  suspicion  on  account  of  a  pre- 
vious abortive  attempt.  In  the  event  of  another 
failure  he  would  undoubtedly  suffer  the  extreme 
penalty  at  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

The  colonel,  who  knew  them  all,  had  no  difficulty 
in  reading  their  intentions — or  at  any  rate  their  in- 
clinations— upon  their  faces,  but  he  was  not  with- 
out hope  of  gaining  from  them  what  measure  of 
support  was  absolutely  necessary  to  his  plan. 

'  I  am  both  flattered  and  strengthened,'  he  said, 
addressing  them  all,  '  by  your  kind  approval,  the 
more  so  as  our  share  in  originating  this  scheme  is 
but  small  compared  with  the  assistance  which  I  hope 
to  receive  from  you,  who  will  thus  earn  the  larger 
part  of  the  glory  and  rewards  which  attend  success. 

'  From  Mr.  Holmes,  to  whose  honour  and  judg- 
ment have  been  committed  the  vast  funds  of  the 
Imperial  House,  I  shall  hope  to  receive  a  grant  of  a 
sum  of  money  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  expedi- 
tion, which,  however  large,  will  be  inconsiderable 
when  weighed  against  the  magnitude  of  the  result. 

'  M.  le  Comte,  who  has  been  endowed  by  nature 
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with  the  strength  and  courage  of  a  hero,  will,  I  trust, 
think  those  qualities  worthily  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  one  who  appreciates  them  so  highly.  I  look 
to  him  to  work  the  submarine  boat,  which  will  be 
famous  in  history,  and  in  which  he  will  receive  the 
first  greeting  from  the  Emperor  in  freedom. 

'  From  you,  monsieur,'  he  continued,  turning  to 
M.  Carnac,  who  was  awaiting  his  turn  in  visible 
trepidation,  'I  shall  ask  a  less  dangerous  but  not  less 
difficult  service.  Our  pretended  merchant  vessel 
must  be  commanded  by  a  captain  of  first-rate  ability 
in  seamanship,  and  of  tact  and  resource  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  satisfy  the  inquisitions  of  the  British 
officer  who  will  board  the  ship  in  the  usual  course  on 
her  arrival.  You  alone  of  us  have  still  free  access 
to  France :  you  will,  I  am  sure,  find  us  such  an 
officer  among  the  neglected  marine  of  the  empire.' 

He  had  hoped  to  lessen  the  risk  of  refusal  by 
asking  them  in  this  way  for  a  simultaneous  assent  to 
his  requests,  but  an  embarrassing  silence  followed 
his  appeal. 

Camilla  flushed  angrily,  and  he  hastened  to  anti- 
cipate her. 

'Well,  Mr.  Holmes,'  he  said,  '  may  I  rely  on  you 
then  for  my  little  million  ? ' 

•No,  you  may  not,'  returned  Holmes  rudely. 
1  It's  out  of  the  question.' 

M.  de  Montaut  persevered  with  patient  suavity. 
'  I  understand,' he  said,  'you  have  many  calls  upon 
you  :  we  can  perhaps  supply  a  part  from  other 
sources.     How  much  then  is  the  most  you  can  give 

'  Nothing  for  the  present,'  was  the  reply ;  '  pos- 
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sibly  next   year   I   may  have   some   small   sum   to 
spare.' 

'  Next  year  ! '  cried  Camilla,  rising  to  her  feet  and 
looking  superbly  clown  upon  the  little  agent.  '  Before 
next  year  you  will  have  lost  your  place  :  the  Em- 
peror leaves  St.  Helena  on  the  fifth  of  May  ! '  and 
she  turned  her  back  upon  him. 

The  colonel  looked  at  the  other  two  :  he  saw 
that  the  count  was  wavering,  and  to  give  him  time 
he  turned  to  M.  Carnac  next. 

( My  dear  friend,'  said  the  latter,  '  you  have  alto- 
gether mistaken  my  position.  I  dare  not  return  to 
France  upon  such  an  errand.  I  know  none  of  the 
Imperial  Marine,  and  your  scheme,  however  inge- 
nious, appears  to  my  mind  too  unreasonably  auda- 
cious for  me  to  recommend  anyone  to  embark  upon 
it.' 

1 1  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  M.  Carnac,'  added 
the  count,  hesitating  no  longer.  '  I  would  dare  any- 
thing in  reason,  but  this  is  a  forlorn  hope.' 

'  Then,  gentlemen,'  broke  in  Camilla  with  a  com- 
manding gesture  of  dismissal,  '  we  have  but  to  thank 
you  for  your  attendance  this  evening,  and  to  absolve 
you  for  the  future.  As  for  this  paltry  million,'  she 
added,  turning  to  her  brother-in-law,  '  I  will  see  to 
that.  You  shall  find  our  captain,  and  the  active 
service  we  will  take  upon  ourselves  if  all  the  world 
turn  craven  !  ' 

So  saying,  she  crossed  the  room  and  went  out 
with  a  sweep  of  fine  disdain. 

The  colonel,  who  recognised  more  clearly  that 
his  enterprise  and  all  concerned  in  it  were  at  the 
mercy  of  those  to  whom  he  had  committed  his  secret, 
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remained  behind  to  soothe  the  trampled  feelings  of 
the  three  discomfited  gentlemen. 

This  he  succeeded  in  doing,  and  they  parted  from 
him  with  a  show  of  mutual  goodwill. 

Outside  the  street  door  they  stood  for  a  moment 
in  conversation  before  separating. 

'  I  fear,'  said  M.  Carnac,  shaking  his  head  tremu- 
lously, '  that  this  attempt  will  end  in  ruin.' 

'  Pooh  ! '  said  Holmes,  turning  to  go.  '  It's  wild  ; 
a  woman's  scheme  all  over  ! ' 

'  At  any  rate,'  replied  the  count  emphatically, 
1  it's  not  a  coward's  ! '  and  he  departed  in  the  oppo- 
site direction. 


CHAPTER  IV 

When  Dick  awoke  next  morning  the  febrifuge  had 
done  its  work  and  he  was  himself  again,  little  the 
worse  for  a  pair  of  stiff  shoulders  and  a  few  cuts 
upon  the  head. 

The  surgeon — a  wiry,  sharp-eyed  little  man,  of 
half  his  stalwart  patient's  weight — rallied  him  upon 
his  sensitiveness  to  pain  in  a  tone  of  irony  which 
brought  the  blood  hotly  back  into  his  cheeks,  and 
gave  them  once  more  the  bronzed  glow  of  health. 
Dick  would  have  given  much  to  be  able  to  explain 
the  true  cause  of  his  agitated  condition  on  the  pre- 
vious afternoon,  but  even  his  business  at  the  Ad- 
miralty and  its  result  seemed  a  futile  reason  to  offer 
for  such  weakness,  especially  to  an  inquisitor  whose 
eyes  were  already  twinkling  with  a  suspicion  of  the 
truth  behind. 
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So  he  turned  the  conversation  by  asking  whether 
he  might  go  to  his  own  rooms  to-day. 

'  Oh,  yes,  I  daresay  you  might,'  was  the  reply  ; 
'  but  why  hurry  ?  You're  comfortable  here,  aren't 
you  V 

'  Hm — m,  pretty  well,'  said  Dick  with  transparent 
affectation. 

'  Well,  well,'  said  the  little  man,  '  poor  Madame 
de  Montaut  did  her  best,  you  know.  But  you  may 
go,'  he  continued,  making  for  the  door  with  a  hu- 
morous pretence  of  bodily  fear;  '  you  may  go  to-day, 
but  don't  get  overheated,  and  don't  be  out  after 
sunset.     Good-bye  ! '  and  he  fled  chuckling. 

Dick  was  left  laughing  and  swearing  to  himself. 
'  Confound  it  !  Why  am  I  so  simple  ?  Every  casual 
stranger  can  sail  round  and  round  me  and  stare  into 
my  galley  windows  ! '  But  he  was  only  half  dis- 
pleased ;  this  little  bout  had  warmed  him  after  all, 
and  he  felt  the  sanguine  current  of  hope  and  active 
thought  running  through  his  brain  like  a  mill  race  in 
the  spring  sunlight.  He  had  escaped  the  dreaded 
good  fortune  that  had  threatened  him  with  imme- 
diate  banishment,  and  he  had  begun  to  find  his 
bargain  with  Camilla  even  more  profitable  than  he 
could  have  ventured  to  expect  when  he  made  it. 

He  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  in  a  new  and 
mysterious  light,  and  his  conduct  had  won  her 
approval.  During  the  few  hours  that  remained  to 
him  it  would  be  hard  if  he  did  not  contrive  to  learn 
more  of  her  past  history,  and  thus  add  another  strand 
to  that  bond  of  intimacy  in  which  alone  she  had  de- 
clared herself  willing  to  trust.  This  was  a  compara- 
tively hopeful  prospect,  and  he  hummed  cheerily  as 
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he  moved  about  the  room  in  dressing.  That  opera- 
tion was  rendered  somewhat  slow  by  his  bruised  and 
stiff  condition.  Before  he  had  finished  it  a  servant 
appeared  with  a  tray  and  a  message.  The  former 
contained  an  appetising  but  not  very  substantial 
meal ;  the  latter  was  to  the  effect  that  Madame  and 
M.  de  Montaut  had  gone  out,  but  would  be  back 
early  in  the  afternoon,  and  hoped  to  have  the  plea- 
sure of  his  company  at  dinner. 

Dick  found  both  meal  and  message  tantalising  ; 
the  one  was  supplemented  at  his  request,  but  as  to 
the  other  he  could  do  nothing  but  wait  with  what 
patience  he  had,  and  he  soon  found  his  stock  of  that 
entirely  insufficient. 

It  was  not  until  close  upon  three  o'clock  that 
Camilla  returned.  However,  when  she  did  come, 
she  came  alone,  and  that  was  a  consolation  worth 
waiting  for.  She  joined  Dick  in  the  morning-room 
downstairs,  and  settled  herself  by  the  fire  with  per- 
fect ease  of  manner.  He  felt  that  his  confidence 
might  forsake  him  if  he  waited,  and  after  he  had 
replied  to  her  inquiries  he  took  a  plunge  at  once. 

'  Are  you  really  Irish,  and  not  French  at  all  ? '  he 
asked. 

1  Irish  by  birth,'  she  replied  ;  '  French  by  breed- 
ing and  adoption.  Oh,  it  is  no  secret,'  she  went  on 
with  a  smile,  as  Dick  hesitated  to  press  his  inquiry, 
1  and  I  would  gladly  tell  you  all  about  it  if  I  thought 
it  could  interest  you,  but  your  sympathies  lie,  as  I 
told  you,  in  another  direction  altogether.' 

1  Everything  interests  me  that  concerns  you ! ' 
burst  out  Dick.     '  I  am  longing  to  hear  more.' 

'  It  is  true  that  the  more  I  tell  you  the  more  com- 
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pletely  you  will  acknowledge  me  to  be  in  the  right,' 
she  replied,  '  and  that  consideration  would  tempt  a 
woman  to  even  greater  imprudences  than  this.' 

She  laughed  and  looked  him  frankly  in  the  face. 
He  felt  that  this  was  not  an  opportunity  for  senti- 
ment, and  caught  gratefully  at  the  camaraderie  she 
offered  him  instead. 

'  Good  ! '  he  said,  smiling  back  at  her,  '  then  I 
will  abandon  my  sympathies,  and  own  you  to  be 
right ;  and  it  shall  be  simply  a  story  that  you  tell 
me — if  you  will.' 

'  Yes,  but  I  shall  claim  one  from  you  in  return. 
And  now  listen. — I  was  born,'  she  began,  'in  the 
year  1796,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary.  My  mother 
died  when  I  was  but  a  few  weeks  old.  My  father, 
Anthony  Donoghue,  of  Castle  Carrol,  was  wrong- 
fully suspected  of  being  concerned  in  Wolfe  Tone's 
conspiracy,  and  when  the  Rebellion  broke  out  in 
'97  the  Orangemen  were  upon  him  like  tigers.  He 
took  me — a  child  of  less  than  a  year — upon  the 
saddle  in  front  of  him,  and  rode  for  his  life. 

'  He  succeeded,  after  many  narrow  escapes,  in 
reaching  Bantry  Bay,  where  a  number  of  patriots 
under  Fitzgerald  and  O'Connor  were  met  to  receive 
General  Hoche  and  the  French  troops  which  he  was 
bringing  over  at  their  invitation.  My  father,  who 
had  previously  held  aloof,  was  now  tempted  to  join 
them  for  the  sake  of  revenge. 

'  He  sent  me  over  to  France  in  charge  of  a 
deserter's  wife,  to  whom  he  was  also  obliged  to  entrust 
the  realised  part  of  his  fortune,  and  the  jewels  which 
you  have  sometimes  seen  me  wearing.  She  proved 
worthy  of  his  confidence,  and  when  he  came  to  Paris 
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after  the  final  collapse  of  the  rebellion,  he  found  both 
his  daughter  and  his  diamonds  safe  in  the  house  of 
General  Bonaparte  himself,  to  whose  protection  I  had 
been  commended  by  a  letter  from  Hoche. 

'  "  Ah  !  "  said  Napoleon,  when  my  father  went  to 
thank  him,  "here  comes  Metabus  in  search  of  his 
little  Camilla."  It  appears  that  there  is  a  story  in 
Virgil  of  a  warrior  pursued  by  his  enemies,  and  en- 
cumbered by  the  burden  of  an  infant  daughter  named 
Camilla.  Stopped  in  his  flight  by  a  rapid  stream,  he 
binds  the  child  to  his  spear,  and  with  a  prayer  to 
Diana,  hurls  her  across,  and  himself  swims  the  flood, 
to  find  her  safe  and  sound  upon  the  further  side. 
In  gratitude  he  vows  her  to  the  lifelong  service  of 
the  goddess  who  has  answered  his  prayer.  It  was  to 
this  adventure  then — which  our  own  so  much  re- 
sembled— that  Nopoleon  was  referring* 

'  My  father,  who  had  all  the  wit  of  his  race,  took 
up  the  allusion  at  once.  "  From  this  moment,"  he 
said,  "she  shall  be  called  Camilla,  and  I  dedicate  her 
to  the  great  protector  who  has  saved  us." 

'  Napoleon  was  pleased  with  the  readiness  of  the 
reply,  and  took  him  into  high  favour  :  he  afterwards 
gave  him  a  high  command  in  the  Irish  Brigade,  and 
heaped  him  with  rewards.  He  remembered  me  too, 
and  after  my  father's  death  he  married  me  to  M.  de 
Montaut,  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  and  wealthy 
house,  and  entirely  devoted  to  the  Emperor,  in  whose 
service  he  met  an  honourable  death  in  1814.  I  was 
but  eighteen  then,  and  I  have  been  an  exile  ever 
since,  for  neither  my  brother-in-law  nor  I  have 
stooped  to  make  our  peace  with  the  Bourbons. 

'  I  have  never  cared  to  revisit  Ireland,  for  I  am  in 
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habit  and  feeling  a  Frenchwoman  :  but  there  were 
many  of  my  countrymen  in  Paris,  and  I  picked  up 
from  them  the  trick  of  the  tongue  which  astonished 
you  so  much  yesterday.' 

'No,  no,'  said  Dick,  'that's  not  at  all  what  it 
was  :  it  was  your  wit  and  presence  of  mind ' 

'  That  took  you  by  surprise,  you  mean  1 '  she 
said  quickly  ;  and  then,  after  laughing  at  his  confu- 
sion, '  but  now  it's  your  turn  to  give  me  something 
to  wonder  at.' 

'  Oh  ! '  he  said,  '  there's  nothing  in  my  life  to 
make  a  story  of.  Why,  I  went  to  sea  when  I  was 
twelve.' 

'  But  that's  a  romance  in  itself,'  she  said. 

Dick  blushed,  perhaps  from  embarrassment,  per- 
haps also  with  pleasure,  for  he  was  anxious  to  be  less 
of  a  stranger  to  her,  and  nattered  at  her  appearance 
of  interest.  So  of  course  he  became  foolish,  and  pro- 
crastinated. 

'I'm  sure  there's  nothing  you'd  care  to  hear,'  he 
said,  hoping  for  the  encouragement  of  a  contradic- 
tion. 

'Why  that's  how  I  began,'  she  replied.  'If  you 
steal  my  forms  of  speech  I  shall  take  yours  and 
answer,  as  you  did  just  now,  that  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  personal  interest  at  all,  but  a  mere  story  of  adven- 
ture that's  in  question.' 

'  I'm  certain  I  did  not  say  that,'  he  answered.  '  I 
mean,  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  couldn't  have  said 
anything  so  rude.' 

'  So  [rude  as  what  I  have  just  said  to  you  % '  she 
asked,  with  a  mischievous  pretence  of  innocence. 

'  Oh  !  '  he  groaned,  '  I'm  no  good  with  words.    I 
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can't  handle  them  ! '  and  he  made  a  sudden  gesture 
as  if  to  grasp  a  more  downright  kind  of  weapon. 

The  action,  and  the  flush  which  accompanied  it, 
became  him  well,  and  she  glanced  up  at  him  with 
secret  approval.  He  had,  in  fact,  gained,  not  lost 
ground,  but  in  his  confusion  he  did  not  suspect  the 
fact,  and  was  more  troubled  than  ever  when  the  door 
opened  at  this  moment  and  the  colonel  came  in. 

'  I  hope,'  he  said,  bowing,  '  that  I  do  not  inter- 
rupt 1 ' 

Camilla  was  grave  again  in  an  instant,  and  Dick 
saw  with  quick  gratitude  that  however  much  she 
might  have  been  playing  with  him  before,  she  had  no 
intention  of  putting  him  to  shame  before  a  third 
person. 

1  Captain  Estcourt  has  been  telling  me  something 
of  his  life  at  sea,'  she  replied  to  her  brother-in-law's 
inquiry,  '  and  was  about  to  give  me  his  opinion 
of  the  relative  merits  of  the  English,  French,  and 
Spanish  sailors.  You  see  there  is  nothing  that  you 
may  not  hear.' 

'  In  that  case,'  answered  the  colonel,  '  I  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  joining  in  the  conversation. 
Dinner  is  ready,  and  we  will,  if  you  please,  Cap- 
tain Estcourt,  hear  your  observations  at  the  table.' 

Madame  de  Montaut  took  Dick's  arm,  and  they 
passed  into  the  dining-room. 

'That  was  kindly  done,'  he  murmured,  as  they 
went. 

'  Follow  it  up  then,'  she  answered,  and  they  took 
their  seats. 

'  And  what  in  effect  is  your  opinion,'  asked  the 
colonel,  '  upon  this  question  1 ' 
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He  had  seen,  but  not  heard,  their  bit  of  by-play, 
and  was  in  hopes  of  catching  his  guest  tripping. 

But  Dick  was  now  inspired  to  do  his  best,  and 
showed  presence  of  mind  against  a  merely  male 
antagonist. 

'  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,'  he  replied  coolly,  '  on 
second  thoughts,  I'm  not  entitled  to  criticise  the 
French  or  Spaniards,  for  I  have  never  met  either  of 
them  in  a  general  engagement.' 

'  You  have  had  the  misfortune  then  to  miss  the 
greater  number  of  such  events  ? '  said  the  colonel. 

'  I  was  at  Copenhagen  and  Algiers,'  said  Dick, 
'  but  that's  all.' 

'  Oh  ! '  exclaimed  Camilla,  anxious  to  defeat  her 
brother-in-law's  inquisitiveness,  '  tell  us  about 
Copenhagen  :  that  is  much  better  than  hearing  of 
our  own  misfortunes.' 

'  And  it  really  is  rather  interesting  in  itself,'  he 
replied.  '  At  any  rate  that  day  produced  upon  me  a 
more  vivid  impression  than  any  that  I  ever  spent ; — 
at  sea — '  he  added,  rather  disjointedly. 

Camilla  enjoyed  an  inward  smile.  '  Please  go 
on,'  she  begged. 

'  I  was  a  boy  of  fifteen  then,'  he  said,  '  a  middy 
on  the  74-gun  ship  "Edgar."  I  lay  awake  a  good 
time  the  night  before,  thinking  about  home  and  that 
kind  of  thing.  When  we  turned  out  at  daybreak,  I 
fell  to  shivering,  though  it  was  not  particularly  cold. 
We  all  laughed  and  joked  more  than  usual,  we  mid- 
dies, but  I  remember  that  our  teeth  were  chattering 
most  of  the  time.  Some  of  the  men  seemed  to  take 
it  all  quite  naturally,  but  some  were  a  bit  solemn, 
and  some  rather  excited,  like  us.     The  senior  officers 
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were  very  cool,  and  spoke  cheerfully  ;  one  of  the 
lieutenants,  named  Bradnock,  had  been  at  the  Nile, 
and  the  captain  said  something  about  it  as  he  came 
up  on  deck,  and  asked  him  about  taking  the  sound- 
ings. He  answered  quite  easily,  and  we  all  thought 
him  a  very  great  man  to  have  seen  such  service. 
Then  at  seven  o'clock  the  signal  was  made  for  all 
captains  and  masters  to  go  on  board  the  "  Elephant," 
Lord  Nelson's  flagship.  They  were  away  more  than 
an  hour  and  a  half,  and  we  couldn't  think  what  was 
happening.  The  wind  was  fair,  and  the  current 
running  pretty  strong  down  the  King's  Channel. 
The  signal  for  action  had  been  flying  for  some  time, 
and  all  our  decks  were  cleared  ;  but  we  heard  after- 
wards that  not  one  of  the  pilots  could  be  found  will- 
ing to  take  the  leading  ships  into  such  a  dangerous 
passage. 

'  At  last  the  boats  came  off  again  ;  Captain  Mur- 
ray and  the  master  of  the  "  Edgar  "  had  another  man 
with  them  when  they  came  on  board.  I  never  saw 
him  before  or  since,  but  I  shall  not  forget  his  face 
while  I  live. 

'  He  was  short,  and  stood  very  square  and  sturdy 
upon  his  feet ;  he  had  jet-black  hair  and  eyebrows, 
and  a  swarthy  red  colour  in  his  cheeks  ;  his  lips  were 
pushed  forward,  and  his  eyes  very  fierce  ;  he  was  like 
a  man  always  on  the  point  of  speaking  angrily,  and 
following  with  a  blow.  When  we  saw  him  looking 
so  bold  and  full  of  force,  we  guessed  in  a  moment 
what  he  was  there  for.  He  had  volunteered  when 
all  the  regular  pilots  hung  back  to  take  the  first  ship 
down. 

'I  remember  the  captain  called  out,  "Now,  gen- 
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tlemen,  the  '  Edgar  '  leads  !  "  and  we  cheered.  The 
dark  man  went  to  the  wheel,  the  master  himself  took 
the  lead,  and  went  forward  ;  we  weighed  and  stood 
right  out  for  the  entrance  of  the  King's  Channel. 

1  The  two  lieutenants,  who  had  to  stand  in  the 
chains  and  see  to  the  heaving  of  the  lead,  began  to 
dispute  for  places  ;  they  were  each  claiming  the  lar- 
board side,  which  was  the  one  exposed  to  the  enemy's 
fire.  The  captain  gave  it  in  favour  of  Bradnock,  and 
he  went  forward,  laughing. 

'  We  soon  came  within  shot  of  the  first  Danish 
ship,  and  she  began  firing  single  guns  at  us.  I  was 
not  tall  enough  to  see  over  the  hammock  nettings,  so 
I  held  on  to  them  and  pulled  myself  up  on  my  toes. 
The  enemy  were  nearly  all  hulks  and  batteries,  and 
looked  very  ugly. 

'  Every  time  a  gun  went  "  boom  !  "  I  felt  a  kind  of 
warm  shock,  as  if  I  had  been  struck  amidships,  but 
my  hands  were  still  cold  and  numbed.  I  longed  des- 
perately to  hear  the  sound  of  our  own  guns,  and  felt 
quite  angry  that  we  went  on  without  firing  a  shot. 

'  Then  I  was  going  towards  the  forecastle  when  I 
heard  a  sudden  roar  and  a  crashing  sound.  It  was 
the  first  broadside  from  the  "  Provestein,"  and  a  good 
many  shot  struck  the  ship  all  at  once. 

'  Bradnock  spun  over  and  fell  dead  in  a  heap  across 
the  chains  ;  the  splinters  flew  all  round  him,  and 
several  men  came  running  up.  I  heard  Wilson,  the 
starboard  lieutenant,  cry  out,  "  My  turn  !  "  in  a  sharp 
voice,  and  scramble  on  to  the  deck  and  across  into 
the  other's  place. 

'  I  felt  horribly  sick  and  dazed,  and  hurried  away 
blindly,  without  any  idea  where  I  was  going.     I  had 
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got  nearly  to  the  quarter-deck,  when  a  man  ran  into 
me,  and  I  reeled  violently  off  into  the  captain  him- 
self, who  had  just  come  down  the  ladder.  I  hadn't 
time  to  get  my  breath  to  apologise  ;  he  picked  me 
up,  and  clapped  my  cap  down  on  my  head. 

'"Well,  young  gentleman,"  he  said,  "  I  thought 
you  were  a  round  shot  at  the  least !  " 

'  I  was  warmer  for  the  tumble,  and  his  kind  jolly 
voice  did  me  no  end  of  good.  He  sent  me  with  a 
message  to  the  lower  gun  deck,  and  I  ran  off  feeling 
quite  a  man  again. 

'  As  I  was  on  the  way  down  a  tremendous  ex- 
plosion seemed  to  rock  the  whole  ship  ;  Ave  had  let 
go  our  anchor  and  opened  with  the  larboard  broad- 
side. I  felt  suddenly  mad  with  joy,  my  throat 
swelled  and  the  tears  came  into  my  eyes.  When  I 
reached  the  lower  deck  the  guns  were  being  run  out 
for  the  second  time,  and  I  stood  still  to  watch.  The 
roar  was  awful,  and  the  smoke  filled  the  whole  place 
so  that  I  could  scarcely  see  at  first.  The  men  were 
cheering  and  working  like  demons  in  the  dim  lantern 
light,  but  as  only  one  broadside  was  in  action,  a  lot 
of  them  had  nothing  to  do  except  now  and  then  to 
pick  up  the  wounded  and  take  their  places.  Some 
of  them  might  have  been  safe  enough  behind  the 
bits,  but  there  was  only  room  there  for  a  few,  and 
no  one  would  take  an  advantage  over  the  rest. 

1  It  was  dreadful  to  see  them  standing  quietly 
there  to  be  killed  in  cold  blood  as  it  were.  Half  a 
dozen  dead  and  dying  men  wrere  propped  up  against 
the  starboard  guns  ;  some  were  being  carried  below 
to  the  surgeons. 

'  I  couldn't  bear  the  sight  much  longer,  so  I  slipped 
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quickly  down  the  other  side  to  speak  to  the  captain 
of  the  deck.  Before  I  got  to  him  a  chain  shot  cut 
him  in  two,  and  killed  all  the  men  at  the  gun  next 

him. 

'  The  heat  and  smoke  and  the  smell  of  blood  made 
me  dizzy  again,  so  I  gave  my  orders  to  the  second  in 
command,  and  hurried  back  to  the  captain. 

'  I  found  him  telling  the  pilot  that  he  might  go 
below,  but  the  man  refused,  and  stayed  on  deck 
staring  fiercely  through  the  smoke  at  the  enemy.  I 
saw  him  still  there  when  the  firing  ceased,  and  lie 
seemed  actually  sorry  that  the  action  was  over.  I 
wish  I  could  give  you  an  idea  of  how  his  look  worked 
upon  me ;  I  could  hardly  take  my  eyes  off  him,  and 
though  I've  really  very  little  to  judge  by,  as  you  see, 
I  feel  sure  I've  never  met  his  equal  for  desperate 

courage.' 

'  What  was  his  name  1 '  asked  Camilla,  who  had 
been  listening  breathless. 

'Johnstone.' 

'  He  was  English  then  ? '  said  the  colonel. 

' No,  he  was  half  Scotch,  half  Spanish  ;  his  full 
name  was  Hernan  Johnstone,  and  he  was  said  to  be 
a  well-known  smuggler.' 

1  Did  you  ever  hear  of  him  again  1 ' 

'  Yes,'  replied  Dick,  '  I  did,  more  than  once  ;  for 
instance  I  heard  that  he  tried  to  kidnap  Bonaparte 
when  he  was  at  Flushing,  by  running  down  his  barge 
in  a  fast  rowing-boat.' 

'Ah!'  said  the  colonel,  with  an  involuntary 
start,  '  that  is  a  very  singular  story  !  But  what 
more,  Captain  Estcourt,  what  more  of  this  heroic 
ruffian  V 
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1  Oh,  nothing  more  of  that  kind,'  said  Dick  laugh- 
ing, '  only  I  was  told  lately  by  a  brother  officer  that 
Johnstone  was  now  in  England,  and  apparently 
living  somewhere  down  at  Limehouse  ;  and  he's  not 
likely  to  have  mistaken  his  man.' 

The  colonel  leaned  forward  to  hear  this  answer 
with  an  eagerness  which  Dick  did  not  perceive.  But 
Camilla  saw  it  and  guessed  the  cause.  This  John- 
stone was  no  doubt  the  very  man  they  needed  for 
the  more  active  part  of  their  enterprise. 

But  she  was  at  the  same  time  conscious  of  a 
certain  feeling  of  reluctance  ;  it  was  not  altogether 
pleasing  that  this  assistance  should  have  come  to 
them  through  Dick,  whose  honour,  if  he  had  known 
of  their  object,  would  have  been  concerned  in  keep- 
ing such  information  from  them.  She  frowned,  and 
the  colonel  instantly  left  the  subject. 

'  You  were  not  at  Trafalgar  then  ? '  he  asked. 

'  No,'  said  Dick,  '  to  my  lasting  sorrow ;  I  was 
then  with  Malcolm  in  the  "  Donegal,"  which  had  gone 
into  the  Mole  three  days  before,  and  only  returned 
in  time  to  help  destroy  the  prizes  the  day  after  the 
battle.' 

He  looked  rather  grim  as  he  spoke,  and  the 
colonel  saw  that  the  subject  was  a  sore  one. 

'  Malcolm  1 '  he  asked.    '  What  Malcolm  was  that  ? ' 

'  He  is  now  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm,  and  commands 
at  St.  Helena.' 

The  colonel  rose  abruptly  from  the  table. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  Dick  ;  '  have  I  touched 
on  anything  painful  1 ' 

'Not  in  the  least,'  replied  the  colonel,  recovering 
himself ;   '  on  the  contrary,   I  have  listened  to  you 

22 
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with  the  liveliest  pleasure  ;  but  now,  as  you  are 
taking  no  wine,  we  will,  if  you  please,  all  go  to  the 
drawing-room  together.' 


CHAPTER  V 

As  they  went  upstairs  Dick  noticed  with  dismay 
that  both  his  companions  were  silent,  and  that  an 
awkward  feeling  of  constraint  seemed  to  have  fallen 
upon  the  party.  He  feared  that  he  himself  must  be 
the  cause  of  this,  and  could  not  help  thinking  it 
connected,  in  spite  of  the  colonel's  assurance  to  the 
contrary,  with  the  latter  part  of  the  conversation 
just  ended. 

He  resolved  accordingly,  if  he  had  the  chance,  to 
say  something  polite,  and  soothe  if  possible  the  pa- 
triotic feelings  of  his  friends. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  both  right  and  wrong 
in  his  suppositions  ;  he  was  the  cause,  but  not  the 
offending  cause,  of  this  embarrassing  silence.  The 
colonel  was  pondering  deeply  upon  the  line  he  must 
immediately  adopt,  in  order  to  utilise  the  advan- 
tages which  chance  had  so  unexpectedly  offered  him  ; 
Camilla  had  divined  the  thoughts  that  were  passing 
through  her  brother-indaw's  mind,  and  instinctively 
resented  them.  It  was  no  doubt  unreasonable  of 
her,  but  she  was  keenly  troubled  at  the  idea  of  Dick 
being  tempted  to  take  any  part  or  interest  in  the 
enterprise  to  which  she  had  devoted  herself.  Of 
course  he  would  refuse,  and  treat  such  overtures  as 
an  insult ;  or — if  white  could  after  all  be  black — 
if  he  could  be  led  by  blind  devotion  into  the  slightest 
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acquiescence,  she  would  hate  herself  and  despise  him  ; 
and  for  some  unexplained  reason  he  was  the  one  man 
of  all  others  whom  she  least  wished  to  despise  just 
now. 

She  resolved  to  show  the  colonel  the  futility  of 
his  design  at  once,  and  stop  him  at  the  outset.  So 
.she  waited  until  they  were  all  three  face  to  face 
again  in  the  drawing-room,  and  then  began  her 
manoeuvres  with  cool  directness. 

'  Captain  Estcourt,'  she  said,  '  how  you,  as  an 
English  officer,  must  hate  the  Emperor  ! ' 

'  Ah  ! '  thought  Dick,  '  that's  it  !  I  was  afraid  I'd 
been  too  strong.' 

So  he  said  aloud,  '  Hate  is  a  hard  word  to  use  ; 
you  would  scarcely  say  that  a  gunner  hates  his  target, 
would  you  1 ' 

This  from  his  point  of  view  was  skilful,  but  it 
was  not  what  Camilla  wanted. 

'  You  mean,'  she  said, '  that  it  is  your  duty  to  hate 
him  ? ' 

'  Duty  does  not  necessarily  imply  inclination,'  he 
replied. 

Camilla  was  in  despair.  The  colonel  smiled,  and 
came  gliding  into  the  conversation. 

'My  clear  Camilla,'  he  said,  'you  misjudge  our 
friend  in  thinking  him  so  rancorous  ;  he  has  fought, 
as  he  told  us,  chiefly  against  Danes  and  Americans, 
and  has  no  cause  to  bear  malice  to  the  French.' 

'  I  was  not  thinking  of  the  French,'  she  returned, 
'  but  of  the  Emperor,  who  incited  both  Denmark 
and  America  to  war,  and  thereby  made  himself  the 
enemy  of  all  true  Englishmen.' 

'  Surely  not  quite  all,'  said  the  colonel ;  '  the  Oppo- 
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sition  have  often,  both  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it, 
pleaded  with  the  Government  for  his  release.  Lord 
Glamorgan,'  he  continued,  looking  at  Estcourt,  '  Lord 
Glamorgan,  for  instance,  is  a  member  of  that  party, 
and  yet  in  every  way  a  true  Englishman.' 

Dick,  over  whose  half-conscious  head  this  sword- 
play  was  flickering,  saw  only  that  an  argument  was 
going  on  ;  which  side  was  which,  and  why,  he  could 
not  understand,  and  so  resolved  to  speak  with  caution 
if  he  had  to  speak  at  all. 

Camilla  felt  that  the  colonel  was  pressing  her 
closely,  and  tried  to  disable  him  by  a  straighter 
thrust. 

1 1  don't  suppose  you  are  a  blind  follower  even  of 
Lord  Glamorgan,'  she  said  to  Dick  ;  '  you  probably 
do  not  wish  the  Emperor  released  1 ' 

1  It  would  not  benefit  him  if  I  did,'  he  replied  ; 
1  but  I  am  sorry  for  him  if  he  suffers  as  they  say.' 

This  was  worse  than  ever  of  Dick,  and  the  colonel 
was  prompt  to  seize  the  opportunity. 

1  He  does  indeed  suffer,'  he  said.  '  It  is  our  greatest 
grief,  for  Madame  de  Montaut  is  entirely  devoted  to 

him.' 

'My  devotion,'  retorted  Camilla,  almost  indig- 
nantly, 'is  natural  enough,  but  the  loyalty  that 
binds  me  can  have  no  hold  upon  an  Englishman.' 

'  There  are  more  kinds  of  loyalty  than  one,'  re- 
turned her  imperturbable  antagonist.  'I,  for  in- 
stance, am  loyal  to  the  Emperor,  not  only  as  a 
Frenchman,  but  even  more  strongly  from  my  loyalty 
to  you,  who  have  made  his  cause  your  own,  and 
this,  or  something  like  it,  may  conceivably  be  the 
case  with  others.' 
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Camilla  looked  unutterable  scorn.  '  Captain  Est- 
court,'  she  said,  turning  to  him  with  a  bow  full  of 
graceful  mockery  at  her  own  question,  '  will  you,  as 
a  kindness  to  me,  carry  the  Emperor  off  from  St. 
Helena  1 ' 

Dick  was  relieved  at  her  apparent  return  to  a 
lighter  mood.  '  I  can  hardly  undertake  to  go  so  far 
myself,'  he  replied  laughing;  'you  had  better  com- 
mission my  friend  Johnstone,  the  smuggler,  to  do  it 
for  you.' 

'  Good  !  '  exclaimed  the  colonel,  joining  in  the 
laugh  with  the  loud  tone  of  one  who  wishes  to 
emphasise  a  jest.  '  Capital  advice,  Camilla,  and  you 
can't  do  better  than  follow  it.' 

She  did  not  for  the  moment  grasp  his  intention  in 
saying  this,  and  made  no  reply  beyond  a  distrustful 
glance. 

Dick  meantime  had  been  looking  at  his  watch, 
and  now  held  out  his  hand.  'I  am  afraid,'  he  said, 
'  that  I  must  be  going  home  ;  I  have  trespassed  too 
long  upon  your  kindness,  and  the  doctor  said  I  must 
be  in  by  sunset.' 

'  One  moment,'  said  Camilla,  hoping  to  gain  an 
instant's  privacy  in  which  to  give  him  some  kind  of 
warning.  '  Stay  a  moment,  Colonel  de  Montaut  will 
order  the  carriage  for  you.' 

'It  is  at  the  door,'  replied  the  colonel,  and  he 
bowed  Dick  out  before  him,  and  followed  him  down- 
stairs. 

Camilla  heard  the  front  door  close  and  the  car- 
riage drive  away.  A  long  silence  followed.  The 
colonel  had  evidently  gone  to  the  length  of  accom- 
panying Dick   to    his    own    lodging.     The   mischief 
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might  be  done  by  this  time,  and  here  she  sat,  power- 
less to  prevent  it.  She  fretted  under  the  thought  at 
first,  and  her  indignation  chafed  her  in  the  absence 
of  an  object  upon  which  to  spend  itself,  but  at  last  it 
seemed  to  have  worn  itself  out  for  the  time,  and  she 
fell  into  a  quieter  mood. 

The  effect  of  this  reaction  and  the  fatigue  which 
accompanied  it  was  to  make  her  feel  a  sudden  sense 
of  loneliness,  and  her  treacherous  imagination  took 
the  opportunity,  whilst  her  will  was  slumbering  in 
pure  weariness,  to  suggest  how  different  her  case 
might  have  been  if  only  Dick  Estcourt  had  been 
able  to  share  her  hopes  and  labours.  She  brooded 
over  the  idea  for  some  time,  smiling  now  and  then 
dreamily  to  herself,  but  it  was  far  from  amounting 
to  a  definite  temptation,  and  she  knew  that  she 
could  and  would  put  it  from  her  by  a  moment's 
effort. 

All  the  same  she  started  guiltily  when  the  door 
opened  almost  without  a  sound.  There  stood  the 
colonel,  like  some  wily  emissary  of  evil,  following  up 
his  calculated  opportunity  at  the  most  deadly  moment 
of  weakness. 

He  appeared  to  have  entirely  forgotten  his  late 
struggle  with  her  ;  in  his  hand  was  an  open  letter, 
which  he  held  up  to  her  view. 

'I  have  just  heard,'  he  said,  'from  Carnac,  who 
has  received  a  letter  from  St.  Helena.' 

She  held  out  her  hand  for  it. 

'  You  are  tired,'  he  said  ;  '  I  will  read  it  to  you. 
Be  prepared,  for  it  is  far  from  pleasant  hearing,'  and 
he  began  at  once.  The  letter — or,  at  any  rate,  his 
reading  of  it — ran  as  follows  : — 
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• "  My  dear  M.  de  Montaut, — A  packet  de- 
spatched from  St.  Helena  at  the  end  of  January 
contains  the  following  melancholy  intelligence  in  the 
cipher  of  General  Bertrand.  The  Emperor,  having 
suffered  severely  in  health  from  want  of  active  occu- 
pation, on  January  22  resumed  his  riding  exercise, 
after  an  intermission  of  two  years.  The  effect  of  this 
violent  change  of  habit  was  unhappily  the  reverse  of 
beneficial,  and  he  has  been  more  or  less  prostrate  for 
a  week  past." ' 

The  colonel  looked  at  Camilla,  and  went  on  more 
slowly  : 

'  "  His  Majesty  has  become  subject  to  fits  of  pro- 
found depression,  which  are  the  despair  of  all  his 
physicians.  He  bitterly  declares  himself  deserted 
and  betrayed,  and  his  reproaches  are  terrible  to  hear. 
He  talks  openly  of  committing  his  last  wishes  to 
paper.' " 

In  her  agitation  at  this  news  Camilla  forgot 
everything  else.  '  Oh,  no  ! '  she  cried,  clasping  her 
hands  as  though  to  entreat  the  cruel  Fates.  'We 
shall  be  in  time  ;  we  must,  we  must ! ' 

'  We  must !  '  he  echoed  gloomily  ;  '  they  expect 
us  on  the  fifth  of  May.' 

'  And  when  do  we  start  ? ' 

'  Before  the  beginning  of  April ;  we  have  hardly 
more  than  a  week  left  in  which  to  gather  our  forces 
for  this  final  attempt.' 

She  was  silent,  and  seemed  unwilling  to  venture 
further  into  the  region  of  detail. 

'  The  vessel  is  all  but  ready,'  continued  the 
colonel  ;  '  a  mixed  crew  can  be  collected  in  a  day  or 
two  at  Deal  or  Ramsgate.' 
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He  paused,  as  if  expecting  a  question  from  her, 
but  she  was  still  silent,  and  he  went  on  again. 

'  For  the  money  I  am  relying  on  you.' 

She  nodded. 

•  As  to  the  rest,'  he  said,  eyeing  her  cautiously, 
'  our  friends  have  failed  us,  as  you  know.' 

She  looked  straight  at  him,  and  her  face  took  a 
passive  expression,  as  if  in  expectation  of  a  blow. 

'  This  is  our  last  chance,'  he  said  ;  '  the  Emperor's 
supreme  and  only  hope.  No  consideration  must  weigh 
with  us  against  his  life  and  liberty.' 

She  drew  her  breath  quickly  ;  he  saw  that  he 
must  give  her  more  time  yet. 

'This  man  Johnstone,'  he  said,  'will,  I  hope, 
consent  to  work  the  submarine  boat  for  us.  I  will 
search  him  out  to-morrow,  and  make  terms  with  him 
myself  if  possible.' 

She  was  relieved  to  find  that  so  far  this  was  all, 
and  assented  reluctantly,  hoping  against  hope  to  find 
her  further  suspicions  unfounded. 

But  the  colonel  went  on  relentlessly. 

'  There  remains  only  between  us  and  success — 
between  the  Emperor  and  safety — this  one  difficulty 
of  discovering  a  suitable  captain  for  our  ship.' 

'  You  have  time  to  go  to  France  for  that  your- 
self,' she  said  in  desperation.  'Everything  must  be 
dared,  as  you  said  only  just  now.' 

He  shook  his  head. 

'Daring  of  that  kind  is  useless  here,'  he  said. 
'  No  Frenchman  can  serve  our  purpose.' 

She  feigned  astonishment  at  this. 

'  No,'  he  continued,  '  I  have  considered  this  part 
of  the  question  long  and  thoroughly,  for  it  is   that 
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upon  which  all  the  rest  depends.  These  arc  the  two 
necessary  qualifications  for  our  captain.  First,  he 
must  not  only  be  a  good  ally,  in  the  sense  of  being  a 
bold  and  competent  seaman,  but  he  must  be  bound 
to  us  by  a  tie  stronger  than  that  of  mere  pecuniary 
interest.' 

'  Yes,'  she  interrupted  quickly,  '  he  must  act 
from  patriotism  too  ;  and,  therefore,  he  can  be  no 
other  than  a  Frenchman.' 

He  shook  his  head  again  with  the  same  gentle 
regretfulness. 

1  Where  will  you  find  such  a  self-immolating 
patriotism  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  among  those 
to  whom  our  ideas  are  strange  1 '  he  asked.  '  Do 
you  forget  that  even  the  inner  circle  of  our  confede- 
rates has  failed  us  1 ' 

She  trembled  in  silence. 

'  No,'  resumed  the  colonel,  '  he  must  be  an 
Englishman,  and  one  upon  whom  we  can  exert  an 
irresistible  moral  force.  But  that  is  not  enough,' 
he  added  quickly,  and  she  almost  breathed  again. 
1  The  second  qualification  is  this  ;  he  must  be  a  man 
known  favourably  to  the  authorities  here  in  England, 
or  at  the  least  to  those  at  St.  Helena.  Otherwise 
he  would  be  unable  to  obtain  leave  to  anchor,  and 
he  could  not  face  those  naval  police  without  fear  of 
suspicion.  We  should  be  searched,'  and  here  his 
voice  fell  to  a  low  clear  tone,  'searched,  and  seized 
or  driven  from  the  coast,  and  the  Emperor  must  die  a 
broken-hearted  exile.' 

Camilla  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  ;  the  colonel 
looked  down  upon  her  with  a  faint  smile  of  self- 
congratulation.     '  Very  well,  then,'  he  said,  '  for  the 
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present  we  will  discuss  the  question  no  further.  I 
will  do  my  best  to  secure  Johnstone,  and  I  leave 
you  to  think  the  other  matter  over  by  yourself  ;  it  is 
quite  possible  that  you  may  be  able  to  discover 
among  your  English  friends,  some  one— an  officer 
perhaps— who  will  at  your  persuasion,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  help  us  to  save  the  Emperor  and  France.' 

She  did  not  move  or  speak  ;  when  at  last  she 
looked  up  he  was  gone.  But  every  word  that  he 
had  spoken,  and  every  tone  of  his  subtly  modulated 
voice,  passed  through  her  brain  over  and  over  again 
with  paralysing  clearness,  and  she  sat  on,  as  if  under 
some  horrible  spell. 

At  the  end  of  half-an-hour  she  was  still  there, 
her  mind  wearied  out  with  vainly  beating  against 
the  constraint  of  this  hateful  necessity,  like  a  bird 
buffeting  itself  to  death  against  the  bars  of  a  trap. 

She  was  roused  by  the  crackling  of  paper  beneath 
her  hand,  and  looking  down  found  that  she  had 
been  clenching  a  letter  in  her  unconscious  grasp. 
A  start  of  surprise  followed  as  she  recognised  the 
appearance  of  the  paper.  It  was  Dick's  applica- 
tion to  the  Admiralty.  The  official  to  whom  the 
colonel  had  presented  it  had  glanced  at  its  contents 
and  handed  it  back  with  an  off-hand  statement  that 
it  was  too  late,  another  man  having  been  already 
appointed  to  the  'Favourite.'  The  colonel  had 
accordingly  brought  it  back  to  Dick,  and  in  the 
confusion  which  followed  the  latter's  sudden  attack 
of  illness,  it  had  fallen  unperceived  behind  a  cushion 
of  the  sofa  upon  which  Camilla  was  now  sitting. 

The  sight  of  it  produced  no  instantaneous  effect 
upon  her,  but  it  led  her  thoughts   gradually  away 
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from  her  brother-in-law  and  his  cunningly  presented 
view  of  the  situation,  and  brought  Dick  and  his 
strong  simplicity  before  her  mind  instead.  She  un- 
consciously ceased  to  think  of  his  co-operation  as 
within  her  power  to  gain,  and  awoke  at  last  from 
her  numbed  despair  to  see  that  with  the  keen 
weapon  of  an  absolute  trust  in  him  she  could  cut 
through  at  a  blow  the  net  of  subtle  argument  which 
the  colonel  had  so  skilfully  wound  about  her. 

Braced  by  this  new  confidence,  and  anxious  to 
free  herself  from  the  toils  without  a  moment's  delay, 
she  rose  and  went  down  to  look  for  her  brother-in- 
law. 

She  found  him  in  the  study,  busy  among  his 
papers  ;  he  looked  up  to  greet  her  with  an  indulgent 
smile,  as  if  to  assure  her  that  he  felt  for  her  past 
struggle,  and  was  ready  to  receive  her  submission 
graciously. 

She  saw  it,  and  anger  choked  the  words  in  her 
throat. 

1  Well,'  he  asked,  '  and  upon  whom  has  your 
choice  fallen  1 ' 

!  There  is  no  choice,'  she  answered  ;  '  I  have  no 
friend  capable  of  an  act  of  treason.' 

He  saw  that  he  had  been  over-confident,  and  was 
ready  on  the  instant  to  meet  her  with  fresh  patience. 
( Treason  1 '  he  said  quietly  ;  'it  is  no  treason  to 
undo  the  work  of  treachery.' 
'  What  do  you  mean  1 ' 

1  The  English  nation — or  rather  their  Govern- 
ment —  betrayed  the  Emperor's  voluntary  trust 
in  them,  and  as  I  have  heard  you  maintain  with 
truth  a  hundred  times,  faithlessly  made  a  prisoner  of 
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him,  after  he  had  accepted  their  protection  as  a 
guest.' 

She  laughed  scornfully  to  see  him  using  still  the 
methods  of  an  hour  ago.  He  little  suspected  how 
trenchant  a  weapon  chance  had  put  into  her  hand 
since  then. 

'  It  is  true,'  she  cried,  '  and  their  treachery  must 
be  undone  ;  but  it  cannot  be  by  Captain  Estcourt's 
hand.' 

He  raised  his  eyebrows  :  '  I  did  not  mention 
Captain  Estcourt.' 

'No,  but  you  thought  of  him  and  of  him  only. 
It  is  a  proof  of  how  little  you  know  or  understand 
his  character.' 

He  saw  the  change  of  her  position,  and  was  yet 
once  more  ready  for  her  upon  her  own  ground. 

'  Oh,  as  for  that,'  he  said,  '  men  are  all  alike  in 
one  respect.  "When  they  are  in  love  they  are  deaf  to 
every  other  call  :  a  woman  may  lead  them  where  she 
will.' 

'  Xot  friends  like  mine,'  she  answered  proudly  ; 
'  not  a  man  like  this  !  ' 

'  Captain  Estcourt  is  as  honourable  a  man  as 
most,'  he  replied,  '  but  I  will  undertake  to  say  that 
his  devotion  to  you,  coupled  with  a  clear  explanation 
of  the  case  from  me,  would  ensure  his  adherence  to 
our  cause.' 

'  Never  ! '  she  cried  ;  '  your  cunning  fallacies  may 
blind  weak  women,  or  men  whose  intellect  is  keener 
than  their  sense  of  honour,  but  you  could  not  even 
tempt  him  for  a  moment  !  ' 

'  Will  you  wager  on  it  1 '  asked  the  colonel  with 
a  mocking  smile  of  security. 
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'  My  life  is  not  my  own,'  she  cried,  '  but  I  would 
stake  my  fortune  on  his  answer.' 

•  Done  ! '  said  the  colonel ;  '  I  accept  ! ' 

She  saw  the  trap  now,  but  scorned  retreat. 

'  Try  it  !  '  she  cried,  with  passionate  defiance  in 
her  voice  ;  '  try  it,  and  learn  with  shame  what  duty 
moans  to  a  strong  heart  ! ' 


CHAPTER   VI 

Colonel  de  Moxtaut  saw  no  more  of  his  sister-in- 
law  that  evening. 

On  the  following  day  he  was  up  early  and  break- 
fasted alone  in  his  own  room,  occupying  himself  at 
the  same  time  with  the  details  of  a  toilette  which 
was  intended  to  make  him  unrecognisable  to  those 
who  ordinarily  knew  him,  and  acceptable  to  those 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 

The  simplicity  and  effectiveness  of  the  means  he 
took  to  gain  these  ends  were  characteristic  of  his  fine 
artistic  sense.  He  began  by  dressing  himself  in  a 
loose  rough  suit  of  blue  serge,  which  brought  out  all 
the  latent  strength  of  his  chest  and  shoulders,  and 
gave  him,  instead  of  the  harmonious  outlines  of  a 
figure  full  of  distinction,  a  commonplace  rough-and- 
ready  shapelessness,  that  in  England  at  any  rate 
could  attract  no  one's  attention.  He  was  less  than 
five  minutes  at  his  dressing  table,  but  when  he 
turned  away  the  iron-grey  colour  and  soldierly  neat- 
ness of  his  hair  had  disappeared  ;  his  eyebrows,  too, 
were  dark  and  ruffled,  his  moustache  unwaxed  and 
of   an  unfamiliar  shape  ;    the  aristocratic  keenness 
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and  refinement  were  gone  from  his  face,  and  he 
looked  ten  years  younger. 

His  identity  was  thus  concealed  without  any  loss 
of  personal  dignity  such  as  is  usually  involved  in  a 
disguise,  and  yet  could  be  resumed  without  difficulty 
and  almost  at  a  moment's  notice.  He  gave  a  final 
glance  at  the  general  effect,  completed  it  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  low  peaked  cap  of  weatherbeaten  appear- 
ance, and  turned  from  the  glass  well  satisfied. 

He  took  with  him  a  small  sum  of  money  and  no 
arms  :  what  difficulties  he  might  meet  he  hardly 
knew  yet,  but  at  any  rate  they  would  not  be  of  a 
kind  to  yield  to  force. 

The  closed  carriage  in  which  he  left  the  house  set 
him  down  at  the  entrance  of  the  narrow  streets 
beyond  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  immediately 
disappeared  in  the  direction  in  which  it  had  come. 
He  quickly  made  his  way  to  the  riverside  and  hailed 
a  waterman  to  take  him  over  to  the  other  bank. 

When  the  boat  was  rather  more  than  half-way 
across  however,  he  appeared  to  change  his  mind,  and 
asked  whether  he  could  be  taken  as  far  as  the  Tower. 

The  waterman  assented  readily,  gave  a  single 
stroke  with  the  left  hand,  and  in  a  moment  the  cur- 
rent was  sweeping  them  rapidly  down  towards  the 
bridge. 

It  was  a  bright  keen  morning,  and  the  boatman 
was  in  cheerful  mood  and  inclined  to  be  talkative,  as 
is  the  custom  in  his  trade,  but  he  got  little  response 
or  attention  from  his  fare,  who  was  pondering  his 
next  move,  and  had  not  yet  come  to  the  stage  when 
conversation  could  be  of  use  to  him. 

At  the  Tower  "Wharf  he  landed,  paid  his  passage 
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and  something  over,  and  walked  away  from  the  river, 
taking  several  turns  without  hesitation  or  inquiry, 
and  finally  making  due  east  for  some  distance. 
Another  turn  to  the  right  brought  him,  as  he  had 
calculated,  straight  down  upon  the  river  again  at 
Wapping.  In  the  not  very  probable  case  of  anyone 
having  attempted  to  follow  him  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  own  house,  his  rapid  voyage  down  the 
river  and  his  devious  course  through  these  thickly 
populated  streets  must  have  completely  baffled  the 
pursuit. 

He  stepped  down  to  the  waterside  and  looked  at 
the  half-dozen  boats  lying  there.  In  a  moment  he 
was  surrounded  by  their  owners,  each  vociferously 
claiming  the  passenger  for  his  own  craft,  warranted 
to  be  at  once  the  safest  and  the  speediest  on  the 
river. 

He  smiled  and  chose  the  one  who  made  the  most 
noise.  This  was  a  bright  open-looking  young  fellow 
who  gave  every  promise  of  being  as  communicative 
as  could  be  wished.  Before  they  had  gone  half  a 
mile  he  had  justified  the  colonel's  choice  of  him  by 
replying  at  great  length  to  four  or  five  tentative  re- 
marks ;  but  though  his  companion  was  keeping  a 
sharp  look-out,  nothing  seemed  to  give  him  the 
opportunity  or  information  he  desired. 

As  the  corner  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Pool  came 
in  sight  the  colonel  made  another  attempt. 

1  You  must  have  some  interesting  characters,' 
he  said,  '  down  here  among  the  shipping  and  the 
sailors.' 

'  You  may  say  that,  sir,'  was  the  reply  ;  '  there's 
all  sorts  in  Lime'us,  from  a  spanking  lass  like  Susie 
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Gayford  down  to  old  Nan  with  her  black  teeth  and 
her  fathom  o'  foul  tongue  behind  'em.' 

The  colonel  smiled  :  this  might  be  amusing,  but 
it  was  not  business,  and  he  put  it  by. 

'  Ah,  women,'  he  said,  '  no  doubt  they  are  always 
interesting,  but  I  was  thinking  of  men,  and  stories 
of  adventure  at  sea.' 

(  Ay,  ay,  sir,'  said  the  young  man,  '  there  may  be 
a  tale  or  two  about,  but  there's  not  much  in  men,  to 
my  mind  ;  they're  every  one  as  like  the  other  as  a 
row  of  bottles  ;  but  the  girls  now,  young  and  old, 
glib  and  glum,  sluts  and  smart  'uns — why  they're  all 
different,  and  ye'  can't  but  like  to  hear  about  'em  all.' 

The  colonel  smiled  again,  but  he  was  inwardly 
dissatisfied  ;  he  felt  that  he  was  far  from  caring  to 
hear  about  all  the  fair  ones  in  Limehouse  ;  the  boat? 
under  the  combined  force  of  two  strong  arms  and  an 
ebbing  tide,  was  swiftly  nearing  its  destination,  and 
his  opportunity  would  soon  have  passed  unused. 

It  was  clear  that  some  means  must  be  found  of 
prolonging  the  conversation,  for  it  would  be  difficult 
to  open  another  with  so  willing  and  so  expansive  a 
talker. 

'  It's  a  sharp  morning,'  he  said,  '  and  it  seems  a 
long  time  since  breakfast ;  is  there  a  house  near, 
where  we  could  find  anything  fit  for  a  thirsty  man 
to  drink  ? ' 

The  boatman  laughed  knowingly,  and  with  an  air 
of  pride  in  the  locality. 

'  There's  the  Outward  Bound,'  he  said,  '  where 
ye'll  get  better  rum  than  ever  passed  the  Customs 
up  yonder,'  and  he  drew  the  boat  in  to  the  landing- 
steps. 
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'That  will  do,'  said  the  colonel,  'we'll  take  a 
glass  then  for  good  luck,  for  I  don't  mind  telling  you 
that  I'm  in  that  line  just  now  myself.' 

1  Are  ye'  though  1 '  asked  his  companion,  looking 
at  him  with  more  sympathetic  interest ;  '  why,  I  took 
ye'  for  a  Frenchy.' 

The  colonel  swallowed  his  national  pride  and 
grinned  sweetly. 

'lam  a  Frenchman,'  he  said,  'but  I'm  running 
a  free  cargo  for  all  that ;  I'm  down  here  now  to  look 
for  a  smart  man  who  knows  the  trade.' 

They  had  left  the  boat  and  were  now  walking  in 
the  direction  of  a  tavern  facing  the  river.  On  the 
signboard  appeared  a  ship  with  all  sail  set,  and  at 
the  masthead  a  large  triangular  patch  of  brilliant 
ultramarine,  intended,  no  doubt,  to  represent  the  Blue- 
peter,  the  signal  of  outward-bound  vessels. 

The  interior  of  the  house  proved  unsavoury,  so 
the  famous  rum  was  ordered  out  of  doors  into  a  rude 
verandah,  which  they  had  entirely  to  themselves  at 
this  early  hour  of  the  morning. 

'Yes,'  said  the  colonel,  smacking  his  lips  critically 
over  the  liquor,  '  I  want  a  man  to  help  me  with  a 
heavy  cargo,  and  I'm  told  that  I  shall  find  down  in 
these  parts  a  certain  Hernan  Johnstone,  who'll  do 
it  as  well  as  another.' 

'  Black  Johnny,  eh  1 '  said  his  companion  ;  '  well, 
ye'  may  find  him  and  ye'  may  not ;  but  I'll  tell  ye' 
this  :  there's  no  man  like  him  if  ye'  do.' 

'  Why  should  I  not  find  him  1     Is  he  in  hiding  1 ' 

'  The  Revenue  coppers  have  had  an  eye  on  him 
since  that  "Esmeralda"  business,  ye'  know,  and  they 
say  the  Admiralty  beaks  'd  like  to  ask  him  some 

f2 
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questions,  too,  about  the  Jamaica  trade.  Mind  ye', 
I  say  nothing  beyond  what  I'm  told  myself,  but  I've 
heard  that  the  "  Jolly  Roger "  and  him  have  been 
fairly  well  acquainted  time  and  again.' 

'  Ah,'  said  the  colonel,  '  that's  an  old  tale  ;  but 
what's  this  about  the  "  Esmeralda  1 "  I've  not  heard 
that,'  and  he  called  for  a  fresh  supply  of  rum  for  his 
companion,  who  indeed  required  no  such  persuasion 
to  start  him  spinning  his  yarn. 

'  Well,  sir,'  he  began,  '  it  was  this  way  :  the 
"  Esmeralda  "  was  off  the  south  coast  at  a  convenient 
place  none  so  far  from  Portsmouth,  and  there  she 
was  for  a  week  dodging  about,  and  couldn't  run  in, 
seeing  that  the  Revenue  men  had  word  of  her,  and 
were  out  and  about  every  night.  So  this  Johnstone 
o'  yours  hits  upon  a  plan,  and  just  like  himself  it  was 
too.  He  goes  to  the  coastguard,  and  gives  informa- 
tion that  the  "  Esmeralda  "  's  to^be  run  in  on  such  a 
night,  and  volunteers  to  take  the  officers  to  the  place 
himself.  So  they  go,  near  a  dozen  of  them,  and 
watch  round  a  corner  till  all  the  cargo's  ashore,  and 
then  they  jump  out  of  a  sudden  and  collar  the  men, 
they  not  being  more  than  six  or  seven,  and  taken  by 
surprise  as  they  seemed.  So  the  coppers  made  them 
fast  and  began  to  load  up  the  cargo  on  a  couple  o' 
carts.  Only,  while  they  were  full -handed,  down 
comes  half  a  score  more  of  the  other  side,  and  the 
prisoners  they  got  loose  somehow  wonderful  quick, 
and  there  was  a  bit  of  a  fight,  but  no  firing,  ye'  see, 
the  officers  not  expecting  anything,  no  more  than 
the  others  had  made  believe  to  ;  and  the  long  and 
the  short  of  it  was  that  the  cargo  went  up  the 
north  road  posthaste  as  they  say,  and  the  coastguard 
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with  it  in  their  own  carts,  to  keep  'em  quiet  for  a 
bit.' 

'Bravo!'  said  the  colonel,  'that's  the  man  for 
me  !  And  all  I've  got  to  do  now  is  to  find  him  ;  do 
you  know  where  he  lives  1 ' 

The  young  man  hesitated. 

'No,'  he  said,  'leastways  not  exactly,  but  Mrs. 
Briggs  within  there'll  tell  ye'.' 

This,  however,  Mrs.  Briggs  in  her  turn  was 
equally  unwilling  to  do,  though  the  colonel  stated 
frankly  the  nature  of  his  assumed  errand.  She 
offered,  however,  to  send  for  Johnstone  if  the  gentle- 
man would  be  good  enough  to  wait  and  see  him  at 
the  Outward  Bound. 

To  this  the  colonel  agreed,  and  Mrs.  Briggs  dis- 
appeared in  search  of  a  trusty  messenger. 

The  waterman,  who  had  by  this  time  finished  his 
second  glass  and  had  been  liberally  paid  both  in  coin 
and  thanks,  showed  no  disposition  to  hurry  his  de- 
parture ;  he  was  evidently  hanging  about  in  hope  of 
being  a  party  to  the  interview  between  two  such 
interesting  personages. 

The  colonel  saw  this,  and  recognised  that  the 
open  verandah  in  which  they  had  been  sitting  was 
too  public  a  place  for  a  discussion  of  the  kind  he 
anticipated,  for  even  if  he  could  succeed  in  dismiss- 
ing his  present  companion  it  was  free  to  any  passer- 
by to  step  in,  or  indeed  to  overhear  a  conversation 
from  the  street. 

So  he  rose  and  looked  idly  about  him  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  ended  by  drifting  round  into  the  bar. 
Mrs.  Briggs  was  there,  and  understood  what  he 
wanted  before  he  spoke. 
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1  You'll  like  to  be  alone,  sir/  she  said ;  '  there's  an 
empty  room  upstairs,  two  pair  back  ;  I'll  send  him 
up  to  you  as  soon  as  he  comes  ;  'twon't  be  long  now.' 

The  colonel  stumbled  up  a  narrow  rickety  stair- 
case, filled  with  dusty  twilight  and  the  smell  of  stale 
tobacco  smoke.  At  the  top  he  found  the  room,  a 
low-roofed  den,  evidently  used  by  the  more  intimate 
customers  of  the  house  for  secret  potations  after  law- 
ful hours.  Its  sole  furniture  consisted  of  a  narrow 
deal  table  and  a  couple  of  benches ;  the  floor  was  bare 
and  splashed  with  dark  blotches.  They  might  have 
been  caused  by  nothing  worse  than  London  porter, 
but  they  had  a  ghastly  resemblance  to  old  bloodstains. 

The  single  window  was  in  the  side  of  the  house, 
facing  eastward,  and  commanding  a  wide  and  dreary 
prospect  over  the  Isle  of  Dogs.  The  colonel  might 
have  obtained  a  more  inspiriting  view  down  Lime- 
house  Reach  if  he  could  have  put  his  head  out  of  the 
window  to  the  right,  but  it  was  so  closely  barred  as 
to  make  this  an  impossibility. 

He  had  just  perceived  this  fact  when  he  heard  a 
heavy  step  outside,  and  turning  round,  saw  a  man  in 
sailor's  dress  enter  the  room. 

There  was  not  a  moment's  doubt  as  to  his  iden- 
tity. There  he  stood,  stout,  swarthy,  fierce,  and 
resolute,  as  Estcourt  had  described  him.  His  face 
was  in  all  probability  more  weather-beaten  and  fur- 
rowed with  deeper  lines  than  when  Dick  saw  him 
twenty  years  ago  at  Copenhagen,  but  the  force  and 
choleric  expression  were  there,  and  his  hair  was  jet 
black  still. 

He  stood  for  a  moment  with  his  legs  a  little 
apart,  looking  at  the  colonel,  and  growled  out  some- 
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thing  in  answer  to  his  salutation  ;  then  he  turned 
suddenly,  slammed  the  door,  locked  it,  and  put  the 
key  in  his  pocket,  tossed  his  cap  on  to  the  table,  and 
sat  clown. 

'  You've  sent  for  me,'  he  said.  '  What  is  it?  let's 
be  short.' 

His  herculean  strength,  the  violence  of  his  speech 
and  manner,  the  strange  and  disreputable  atmo- 
sphei'e  of  the  place,  and  the  impossibility  of  escape 
from  it,  might  well  have  alarmed  even  a  brave  man  ; 
but  the  colonel  seemed  to  be  serenely  unaware  of 
being  in  any  way  at  a  disadvantage,  and  took  his 
own  time  and  method  of  answering. 

1  My  name,'  he  said,  in  slow,  precise  tones,  '  is 
Villeroy,  and  I  live  for  the  present  at  Xo.  12,  Can- 
terbury Square,  Southwark.  I  am  from  time  to 
time  engaged  in  importing  goods  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Custom  House  officials.  I  have  just  now 
an  unusually  difficult  venture  in  hand,  and  I  have 
come  to  London  to  engage  a  first-rate  skipper.' 

Johnstone's  face  relaxed  a  little  ;  he  was  pleased 
with  the  compliment  implied,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
prospect  of  active  employment  of  the  kind  he  loved. 

'  "Where  do  you  want  her  landed  1 '  he  asked. 

'  The  landing,'  replied  the  colonel,  '  is  not  the 
chief  difficulty  ;  it  is  in  taking  the  cargo  on  board 
that  the  danger  lies.' 

'  And  where  would  that  be  done  ? '  asked  the 
other. 

1  That,'  said  the  colonel,  '  I  shall  not  tell  you  yet, 
but  it's  a  good  long  voyage  from  here,  and  I  shall 
want  to  engage  you  for  three  months  certain.' 

Johnstone  reflected  a  moment,  going  over  in  his 
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mind  the  various  ports  from  which  smugglers  came 
to  Europe. 

'  Well,'  he  said  at  last,  '  never  mind,  what's  the 
work  1 ' 

'  It  is  work  of  an  unusual  kind,'  replied  his  com- 
panion, 'needing  skill,  strength,  and  courage  ;  but 
I'm  told  you  don't  shirk  danger  when  it  comes  in  the 
way  of  business.' 

'  Danger  1 '  said  the  other,  with  rude  contempt. 
'Goon!' 

The  colonel  continued  in  the  same  measured 
voice. 

'  The  coast,'  he  said,  '  is  so  well  kept  by  guard- 
boats  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  in  loading  the 
ship  to  make  use  of  a  boat  of  entirely  new  design, 
propelled  under  water,  and  rising  and  sinking  at  the 
will  of  the  occupant — that  is  to  say,  of  yourself.' 

Johnstone  looked  incredulous. 

'  You  shall  see  the  plans  and  judge  for  yourself,' 
said  the  colonel  ;  '  it  is  in  reality  simple  enough.' 

'  If  it  can  be  worked,'  said  the  other  with  an 
oath,  '  then  I'll  do  it  ;  but  what  a  queer  start  of  the 
coastguard  to  keep  the  sea  and  not  patrol  the  shore 
at  all.' 

'  Oh,  as  to  that,  they  do,  but  the  watch  on  shore 
can  be  squared.' 

Johnstone  nodded.  '  What's  your  cargo  ? '  he 
asked  abruptly. 

The  colonel  smiled,  and  took  a  gold  napoleon 
from  his  pocket. 

'  It's  got  that  head  upon  it,'  he  said,  holding  up 
the  coin  between  his  finger  and  thumb. 

1  Something  strongish,  eh  ? '  said  his  companion. 
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'  Very  strong,'  said  the  colonel  with  dry  humour. 

'  And  plenty  of  it  1 '  asked  the  other. 

1  Enough,'  replied  the  colonel,  '  to  liven  up  every 
friend  I've  got  for  some  time  to  come.' 

Johnstone  brought  his  fist  down  on  the  table. 

c  I'm  your  man,'  he  said,  '  if  you're  my  money  ! ' 

'  I  am  prepared  to  give  you  ten  thousand  francs, 
that  is  to  say,  four  hundred  pounds,  for  the  three 
months.' 

'  Double  it ! ' 

'  Certainly  not,'  said  the  colonel  with  quiet  deci- 
sion. 

'  By  God,  you  shall  though  ! '  growled  the  other 
with  a  hardly  suppressed  threat  in  his  gesture. 

1  Four  hundred  is  my  offer,'  said  the  colonel  in- 
differently. 'You  may  take  it  or  leave  it,  as  you 
please.' 

'  No  !  '  roared  Johnstone.  '  I've  got  you  !  I 
know  your  name,  and  where  you  live,  and  what 
you're  up  to,  and  you'll  give  me  a  thousand  or  I'll 
blow  the  game  for  you  ! ' 

The  colonel  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and 
leaned  his  head  back  against  the  wall. 

'  I  gave  you  a  false  name  and  address,'  he  said, 
1  and  I  did  not  tell  you  my  real  business.  I  do  not 
trust  a  man  until  I  know  him.' 

'  I  don't  care  ! '  shouted  the  other.  '  I've  got  you 
for  all  that ;  here  you  are,  and  here  you  stay  until 
you  sign  for  a  thousand  !  ' 

'  Alas  ! '  said  the  colonel,  shaking  his  head,  '  the 
bold  are  so  apt  to  be  short-sighted  !  Friend  John- 
stone,' he  continued,  'I  came  here  by  way  of  the 
Custom  House  ;  I  left  a  letter  there,  to  be  opened  if 
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I  did  not  return  for  it  in  two  hours.  The  time  is 
nearly  up  now.  What  do  you  suppose  they  will  find 
when  they  open  it  ? ' 

The  man  looked  daggers  at  him,  but  shifted 
uneasily  and  said  nothing. 

'  They  will  find,'  said  the  colonel,  '  your  address 
and  that  of  this  house,  with  a  request  to  look  for  us 
at  once  in  both  those  places.5 

'  Well  ? '  growled  Johnstone,  'what  then  ? ' 

'  You  are  in  request  just  now,'  continued  the 
colonel  politely.  '  First,  I  want  you  ;  secondly,  the 
Revenue  Officers  wish  to  hear  more  of  that  little  joke 
about  the  "  Esmeralda  ;  "  and  thirdly,  the  Admiralty 
desire  your  opinion  on  the  dangers  of  the  West 
Indian  trade-routes.' 

The  man  looked  thunderstruck. 

'  Naturally,'  the  colonel  went  on,  '  I  wish  to 
secure  the  preference  myself  ;  and,  indeed,  if  you 
refuse  my  terms,  I  don't  suppose  you  will  get  such 
easy  ones  from  either  of  the  other  two  parties.' 

There  was  a  short  pause. 

'  I'll  go,'  said  Johnstone,  with  a  kind  of  sullen 
admiration  in  his  look.     '  I'll  go  for  four  hundred.' 

'  It  shall  be  five,'  said  the  colonel,  '  and  now  un- 
lock the  door.' 

They  went  downstairs  and  out  of  the  house.  At 
the  riverside  the  colonel  made  an  appointment  with 
his  companion  to  meet  at  Southampton  on  a  certain 
day,  and  stepped  into  a  boat. 

'  Westminster  steps,'  he  said  to  the  waterman  as 
they  pushed  off. 

'  You'll  not  forget  to  call  at  the  Custom  House, 
sir,'  Johnstone  called  anxiously  after  him. 
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'  Oh,  there's  no  need  for  that,'  replied  the 
colonel,   '  I  left  nothing  there.' 

And  the  boat  shot  swiftly  up  stream  on  the  in- 
coming tide. 


CHAPTER  VII 

The  colonel  informed  his  sister-in-law  the  same 
evening  of  the  success  of  his  expedition  to  Lime- 
house.  He  described  his  interview  with  Johnstone 
at  some  length,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  dramatic 
skill  ;  not  from  any  desire  to  magnify  his  own 
cleverness,  but  partly  from  genuine  enjoyment  of 
the  humour  of  the  scene,  and  partly  from  anxiety  to 
amuse  and  distract  Camilla.  In  the  latter  object, 
however,  he  was  unsuccessful.  She  smiled  indeed, 
but  with  a  palpable  effort ;  her  thoughts  seemed  to 
be  fully  occupied  with  other  and  less  pleasant  things. 
When  he  had  finished  his  narrative  she  looked  up 
gravely. 

'  Then  you  entrapped  the  man  rather  than  per- 
suaded him  1 '  she  asked. 

'  I  certainly  did  not  entrust  him  with  our  secret,' 
he  replied.  '  That  can  be  easily  explained  at  any 
time  before  we  reach  St.  Helena.' 

1  And  you  have  no  fear  that  he  will  draw  back 
when  he  finds  out  the  real  nature  of  the  service 
required  from  him  ? ' 

'  He's  not  that  kind  of  man.  Besides,  whatever 
he  may  be,  let  me  once  get  him  on  board,  and  I'll 
answer  for  his  going  through  with  the  affair.' 
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Camilla  looked  as  if  this  remark  was  less  unex- 
pected than  unwelcome. 

'  With — with  anyone  else,'  she  said,  '  whom  you 
might  wish  to  engage  in  a  higher  capacity,  you  would 
of  course  proceed  openly  ? ' 

The  colonel  saw  the  point  of  this  question  at  once, 
and  felt  himself  in  a  difficulty.  He  had  as  yet  come 
to  no  definite  idea  of  how  Dick  was  to  be  gained  ; 
his  feelings  for  Camilla  must,  of  course,  be  the  prin- 
cipal lever  to  move  him,  but  certainly  up  to  this 
moment  it  had  been  no  part  of  the  colonel's  general 
method  or  present  intention  to  work  without  the  aid 
of  stratagem. 

He  glanced  at  his  sister-in-law  and  saw  an  in- 
dignant resolve  foreshadowed  on  her  face.  If  he 
hesitated  he  was  lost ;  she  would  resume  her  right  of 
interference,  and  warn  Estcourt. 

All  this  flashed  through  his  mind  in  an  instant. 

'  Let  us  be  quite  candid  with  one  another,'  he 
said.  '  If  you  will  promise  to  leave  me  a  free  hand, 
I  will  undertake  to  write  a  plain  straightforward 
letter  to  Captain  Estcourt,  simply  setting  out  our 
design,  and  asking  him  to  join  us.' 

'  Yery  well,'  she  said  coldly. 

'  You  promise  then  1 '  he  asked. 

'  Of  course,'  she  said  ;  '  but  in  any  case  he  needs 
no  warning  against  an  open  attempt.' 

The  colonel  was  inclined  to  think  so  too,  but  he 
said  nothing,  and  retired  to  consider  the  matter  more 
attentively  in  the  diplomatic  atmosphere  of  his  own 
room. 

During  the  next  few  days  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  the  subject,     Dick  called  several  times,  and 
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the  colonel  noted  with  satisfaction  his  growing  in- 
timacy with  Camilla. 

She  was  often  sombre  and  depressed  now,  but  the 
presence  of  this  friend  in  whom  she  had  come  to 
trust  so  entirely  seemed  to  strengthen  and  revive 
her,  and  there  were  times  when  she  succeeded  in 
putting  away  all  thought  of  the  future,  and  fairly 
astonished  her  brother-in-law  by  her  brilliant  gaiety. 

As  for  Dick,  he  had  never  known  such  wit  or 
such  light-hearted  grace  ;  he  forgot  everything  else, 
and  his  existence  became  one  simple  and  prolonged 
act  of  adoration.  He  loved  the  rustle  of  her  gown 
better  than  the  crackling  wind  among  the  sails,  and 
thought  the  accent  for  which  she  laughed  at  herself 
fit  only  for  the  lips  of  sea-nymphs.  For  your  sailor, 
too,  is  a  poet  in  his  way,  and  has  a  mythology  of  his 
own  like  all  the  rest. 

The  end  of  the  week — the  last  before  the  start  — 
was  now  drawing  near.     The  time  had  come  for  the 
colonel  to  spread  his  net,  and  he  was  ready  in  his 
place,  waiting  only  for  the  favourable  moment. 

It  was  not  long  delayed.  On  the  Friday  after- 
noon Camilla  asked  him  whether  he  expected  to  be 
much  occupied  on  the  following  day. 

'  No,'  he  replied,  '  I  have  no  engagement  what- 
ever.' 

'I  am  toldj^she  said,  'that  there  are  some  fine 
Claudes  and  Watteaus  at  No.  9,  Great  Russell  Street. 
The  house  is  to  be  let  furnished,  and  they  allow  one 
to  walk  in  and  see  the  pictures.' 

He  bowed,  to  hide  the  catlike  eagerness  of  his 
eyes. 

1 1  thought,'  she  continued,  '  that  it  would  be  an 
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agreeable  way  of  passing  the  morning,  and  if  you 
can  come  too  we  might  invite  Captain  Estcourt  to 
accompany  us.  He  said  something  about  calling, 
and  there's  nothing  to  amuse  him  here.  Then  will 
you  invite  him  ? '  she  asked,  after  a  pause. 

'  With  pleasure,'  said  the  colonel  in  his  most 
formal  and  indifferent  tone,  and  the  subject  dropped. 

After  dinner  the  same  evening  he  appeared  in 
the  drawing-room  with  a  sheet  of  paper  in  his  hand. 

'  This,'  he  said,  holding  it  out  to  Camilla,  '  is  a 
rough  draft  of  the  letter  I  propose  writing  to  Est- 
court, in  accordance  with  our  agreement  of  a  few  days 
ago.' 

She  took  it  and  read  as  follows  : — 

'  My  dear  Captain  Estcourt, — My  sister-in-law 
and  I  have  more  than  once  hinted  to  you  how  deeply 
we  are  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, and  how  cruelly  we  have  felt  his  exile.  A 
favourable  opportunity  has  now  presented  itself  for 
attempting  his  liberation,  and  we  are  to  start  almost 
immediately  for  our  base  of  operations.  From  what 
you  have  already  told  us  of  your  views  on  his 
Majesty's  imprisonment,  and  from  the  cordial  and 
intimate  friendship  with  which  you  have  honoured 
us,  I  am  induced  to  hope  that  you  will  give  us  your 
loyal  assistance  in  this  expedition.  If  we  may  rely 
on  you  for  this  important  service,  will  you  be  good 
enough  to  meet  us  at  the  time  and  place  mentioned 
below,  when  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
to  you  M.  Carnac  and  M.  le  Comte  de  Rabodanges, 
two  of  our  most  trusted  confederates.  In  case, 
however,  you  should  unhappily  feel  unable  to  join 
us,  may  I  ask  you  to  destroy  this  letter  at  once,  and 
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not   refer  to  it  again  1     We  shall  understand  your 
silence  as  a  refusal.' 

She  weighed  every  phrase  and  every  word  with 
painful  care,  then  tossed  the  paper  back  to  him  with- 
out comment. 

'  That  meets  with  your  approval  then  1 '  he  asked. 

1  On  the  contrary,'  she  replied,  '  the  whole  idea  is 

a  folly,  and  meets  with  my  disapproval ;    but  if  a 

letter  must  go,  by  all  means  let  that  be  the  form 

of  it.' 

'  You  think  it  well  calculated  to  achieve  its  ob- 
ject?' asked  the  colonel,  with  a  pretence  of  anxiety. 

She  laughed  sarcastically.  He  put  on  a  look  of 
dismay  and  disappoixitment. 

'  If  you  think  it  will  fail,'  he  said,  '  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  not  to  do  it  by  writing  at  all.' 

Camilla  smiled,  but  made  no  answer  beyond  a 
shrug  of  indifference. 

'  I  might  put  it  to  him  in  words  of  the  same 
plain  fashion,'  he  suggested  ;  '  I  have  made  an  ap- 
pointment with  him  for  eleven  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning  at  Great  Russell  Street  ;  at  least,  I  left  a 
verbal  message  asking  him  to  meet  us,  and  I've  no 
doubt  that  he'll  be  there.' 

She  looked  up  as  though  she  did  not  quite  follow 
him. 

'I  could  ask  Carnac  and  Eabodanges  to  come 
too,'  he  explained,  '  and  then  take  the  opportunity 
to  bring  the  scheme  before  him  while  we  are  all 
together.' 

She  was  upon  the  point  of  vehemently  rejecting 
this  proposal,  but  two  considerations  made  her  pause. 
She  could  not  but  long  to  witness  such  a  scene  as  the 
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confused  rout  of  her  brother-in-law  and  his  allies, 
and  she  foresaw  in  the  second  place  that  she  might 
be  able,  if  present  at  the  interview,  to  show  Dick 
afterwards  that  so  shameful  a  proposal  had  not  been 
made  to  him  by  any  wish  of  hers.  So  she  assented,  but 
in  a  tone  which  showed  how  much  the  whole  affair 
irritated  her  ;  and  the  colonel,  having  gained  his 
end,  spent  the  remainder  of  the  evening  in  paying 
her  the  most  delicate  and  soothing  attentions.  Next 
morning,  when  breakfast  was  over,  he  retired  to  his 
own  room,  after  arranging  to  start  out  with  Camilla 
at  ten  minutes  to  eleven. 

Directly  afterwards  he  slipped  from  the  house 
unobserved,  and  by  half-past  ten  he  was  posted  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  street  in  which  Dick  was 
lodging  ;  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  door  of  the 
latter's  house,  but  he  kept  himself  completely  out  of 
sight. 

He  had  not  been  watching  three  minutes  when 
the  door  opened,  Dick  came  out,  and  turned  clown 
the  street  in  the  opposite  direction. 

'  I  thought  he'd  be  early,'  murmured  the  colonel 
to  himself,  '  and  I  don't  think  there's  much  fear  of 
his  coming  back  ! ' 

He  waited  until  his  unconscious  quarry  had  dis- 
appeared round  the  southern  corner,  and  then  has- 
tened to  the  house.  He  rang  the  bell  and  a  servant 
appeared. 

'  Is  Captain  Estcourt  in  1 ' 

1  No,  sir,  he's  just  gone  out.' 

'  Do  you  suppose  he'll  be  long  1 ' 

'  I  shouldn't  think  so,  sir,  but  he  didn't  say.' 

The  colonel  looked  troubled. 
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'  Will  you  leave  your  name,  sir  1 '  inquired  the 
maid. 

'I  think,'  replied  the  visitor,  'that  I  had  better 
go  to  Captain  Estcourt's  room  and  write  a  note  for 
him.  My  business  is  rather  important,  and  I  can't 
very  well  call  again.' 

The  girl  opened  the  door  wider,  and  showed  him 
upstairs  ;  placed  paper  and  ink  before  him,  and 
waited  by  the  door.  The  colonel  wrote  an  exact 
copy  of  the  letter  he  had  shown  to  Camilla,  only 
adding  as  the  place  of  rendezvous  'JSTo.  9  Great 
Kussell  Street,'  and  '  eleven  o'clock  on  Saturday 
morning,  March  24,'  as  the  time.  Then  he  asked  for 
sealing-wax  and  a  taper,  fastened  up  the  letter  with 
elaborate  care,  and  handed  it  to  the  attendant  maid. 
She  placed  it  on  the  mantelpiece  and  went  towards 
the  door  to  show  him  down  the  stairs  and  out  of  the 
house.  He  followed  her  down  a  few  steps,  and  then 
stopped  with  an  exclamation  :  '  I  have  left  my  gloves 
behind  ! '  and  he  ran  back  before  she  could  offer  to 
go  for  him.  He  returned  in  an  instant,  but  in  that 
instant  he  had  broken  the  newly-made  seal,  opened 
the  letter,  folded  it  simply  without  fastening,  and 
tossed  it  carelessly  clown  again  upon  the  mantelpiece. 

The  girl  was  still  in  the  same  place,  and  even  in 
the  same  attitude  when  he  came  back  ;  he  was  put- 
ting on  his  gloves,  and  had  tucked  his  walking-cane 
under  one  arm  for  the  purpose. 

'Be  sure,'  he  said  as  he  passed  out,  '  that  Captain 
Estcourt  reads  my  note  directly  he  comes  home.  I 
think  you  said  that  would  not  be  long  1 

1  No,  sir,  not  long,  I  expect,'  and  she  closed  the 
door  behind  him. 
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He  hurried  to  his  own  house,  to  find  Camilla 
waiting  for  him  and  the  carriage  at  the  door. 

'  We  are  late,'  she  said  ;  '  it  is  just  upon  eleven 
now.' 

'  I  am  sorry,'  he  replied,  '  I  have  been  round  to 
Estcourt's  rooms ;  he  might  as  well  have  driven 
down  with  us  ;  hut  he  was  not  in,  and  I  could  not 
wait  any  longer.' 

She  made  no  further  remark,  and  they  started  at 
once.  On  arriving  at  the  house  they  found  Dick 
upon  the  doorstep.  Camilla,  who  was  dreading  the 
decisive  moment  more  and  more,  took  comfort  at  the 
sight  of  his  open  smile  and  frank  eyes,  and  uncon- 
sciously put  more  warmth  than  usual  into  her  wel- 
come. The  colonel,  too,  greeted  him  with  effusive 
cordiality,  and  seemed  to  take  his  presence  as  a  per- 
sonal favour. 

'  We  are  so  very  glad,'  he  said,  as  they  entered 
the  house  together,  '  that  you  have  been  able  to  join 
us.  I  thought  you  would  myself,  and  indeed  I  said 
so  to  Madame  de  Montaut,  but  she  seemed  uncex*tain 
about  it.' 

'  How  could  you  doubt  it  1 '  said  Dick,  turning  to 
Camilla  with  tender  reproach,  and  he  added,  lowering 
his  voice,  '  surely  you  know  that  I  would  give  up 
anything  to  go  with  you  anywhere  ? ' 

The  colonel  laughed  softly  to  himself,  and  ex- 
amined a  picture  with  great  attention.  The  other 
two  passed  into  the  dining-room  ;  he  did  not  follow 
them,  but  stayed  behind  to  receive  MM.  Carnac  and 
Rabodanges,  whom  he  was  momently  expecting. 

Dick  was  in  his  happiest  mood,  and  if  he  did 
not  care  much  about  the  pictures,  at  any  rate  he 
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thoroughly  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  looking  at  them. 
He  noted,  with  a  lover's  keenness,  that  Camilla's 
manner  to  him  was  changed,  and  seemed  to  imply  a 
new  kind  of  relationship  between  them.  What  it 
meant  he  could  not  even  guess,  but  certainly  she  was 
now  quite  a  different  being  from  the  imperious  beauty 
whose  wit  had  stricken  him  dumb  on  the  night  of  the 
ball  so  long  ago.  She  had  a  wistful  look  in  her  eyes, 
as  though  she  would  have  asked  something  of  him 
if  she  dared,  and  her  air  was  almost  that  of  one 
who  clings  to  someone  stronger  for  protection  or 
support. 

He  was  raised  out  of  his  natural  diffidence  by 
this  delicate  unspoken  flattery,  and  set  high  on 
a  pinnacle  of  exalted  hope,  from  which  he  now 
and  again  shot  swift  glances  far  into  a  gleaming 
future. 

And  all  the  time,  in  the  room  beneath,  the  colonel 
was  relentlessly  planning  his  downfall. 

For  no  sooner  had  Dick  and  Camilla  passed  up- 
stairs into  the  drawing-room,  which  contained  the 
more  valuable  paintings,  than  M.  Carnac  and  the 
count  arrived  almost  together. 

The  colonel  took  them  into  the  dining-room  and 
closed  the  door. 

1  You  will  remember,'  he  said,  '  our  last  meeting, 
and  the  resolutions  then  arrived  at.' 

They  bowed. 

'  I  am  happy,'  he  continued,  '  to  be  able  to  report 

that  my  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  complete 

success.     I  have   engaged  a  daring  and  competent 

seaman  to  work  my  submarine   boat,   and    I    have 

secured  an  officer  to  command   our  vessel,  who   is 

g2 
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personally  known  to,  and  esteemed  by,  the  admiral 
commanding  at  St.  Helena.' 

M.  Carnac  looked  flustered  ;  this  news  had  quite 
taken  away  the  poor  old  gentleman's  breath  ;  but 
the  count  was  enthusiastic,  and  warmly  congratu- 
lated the  colonel,  plying  him  with  strings  of  eager 
questions.    M.  de  Montaut  stopped  him  with  a  smile. 

'  Not  so  fast,  my  friend,'  he  said,  '  the  gentleman 
is  in  the  house  at  this  moment,  and  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  him  to  you  immediately.  Of 
one  thing,  however,'  he  continued,  '  I  must  warn  you 
beforehand  :  he  has  given,  so  far,  no  more  than  a 
tacit  assent  to  my  invitation  to  join  us,  and  it  will 
therefore  be  as  well  to  make  no  reference  to  the 
matter  at  present,  beyond,  of  course,  giving  a  cordial 
greeting  to  so  invaluable  an  accomplice.' 

M.  Carnac  started  ;  the  word  '  accomplice '  ap- 
peared to  disagree  with  him  unpleasantly  ;  but  both 
he  and  the  count  acquiesced,  and  M.  de  Montaut  led 
them  upstairs.  Their  voices,  as  they  approached, 
startled  Dick  and  Camilla  in  their  seclusion,  and  the 
faces  of  both  clouded  at  once. 

'  This  is  too  bad  ! '  he  exclaimed  impatiently. 

She  looked  troubled,  and  said  in  an  anxious  and 
deprecating  tone  :  c  It  is  only  some  friends  whom  we 
asked  to  meet  us  here.' 

1  Oh  !  '  he  replied,  '  that's  all  right  ;  your  friends 
are  mine,'  and  the  three  gentlemen  entered. 

The  formal  introduction  took  place,  and  Camilla, 
seeing  the  dreaded  ordeal  close  at  hand,  felt  as  though 
she  must  flee  or  fall  where  she  stood. 

Her  evident  nervousness  touched  Dick,  who  natu- 
rally enough  thought  himself  the  cause  of  it.     '  She's 
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afraid  I  resent  their  interruption,'  he  said  to  himself 
'  I'll  soon  put  that  straight  !  ' 

So  he  replied  to  the  compliments  of  the  two 
strangers  with  a  cordiality  even  more  marked  than 
their  own.  '  I  look  forward,'  he  said,  '  to  our  be- 
coming the  best  of  friends.  I  hope  you  will  always 
command  me  for  any  service  in  my  power.' 

Camilla's  heart  failed  her  ;  the  words  seemed  like 
an  evil  omen. 

A  sound  like  a  chuckle  was  heard  from  the 
colonel. 

'  What  are  you  laughing  at  1 '  Dick  asked. 

1  Nothing,'  he  replied  ;  'but  I  am  vastly  pleased 
with  this  Claude  ;  "  the  embarkation  of  St.  Helena  " 
I  believe  it  is  called.' 

Camilla  turned  deadly  white. 

'  I  am  unwell  ;  my  head  aches,'  she  said.  '  Let 
us  go  home.' 

She  took  Dick's  anil,  and  he  led  her  from  the 
room. 

CHAPTER  VIII 

M.  Caenac  and  the  count,  after  attending  Madame 
de  Montaut  to  her  carriage  with  polite  inquiries 
and  condolence,  went  each  his  own  way,  and  the 
other  three  drove  back  to  Bedford  Square. 

Dick  was  relieved  to  see  how  quickly  the  open 
air  restored  the  colour  to  Camilla's  cheeks  ;  she  was 
herself  again  by  the  time  they  reached  home,  and 
seemed  to  have  recovered  even  the  gaiety  which  had 
been  conspicuously  absent  from  her  manner  all  the 
morning. 
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He  stayed  an  hour  or  two,  and  was  induced  to 
tell  many  stories  of  the  sea.  The  colonel  listened 
for  some  time,  and  then  excused  himself  on  the  plea 
of  having  letters  to  write.  '  But  I  hope  you  will 
dine  with  us,'  he  added. 

1  Thank  you,'  said  Dick  ruefully,  '  I  wish  I  could  ; 
but  my  lawyer  is  coming  to  see  me  on  business  at 
four  o'clock ;  he  is  an  old  family  friend,  and  I  asked 
him  to  stay  to  dinner.'  And,  in  fact,  he  tore  himself 
away  soon  afterwards.  When  he  had  seen  him  out 
of  the  house,  the  colonel  came  back  to  the  drawing- 
room  smiling  and  rubbing  his  hands  together  with 
an  appearance  of  great  good -humour.    , 

'Well,  Camilla,'  he  said,  'and  when  will  it  be 
convenient  to  you  to  pay  me  ? ' 

'  Pay  you  what  1 ' 

'  Have  you  forgotten  1  You  wagered  your  fortune 
that  Estcourt  would  not  help  us.' 

She  started  to  her  feet ;  terror,  incredulity,  anger, 
and  terror  again,  flashed  in  her  glance  and  shook  her 

voice. 

'  Well  1 '  she  cried,  '  what  then,  what  then  ? ' 

'Why,  then,  of  course,  you  have  lost.' 

'  You  are  lying  ! '  she  cried  fiercely. 

'  That  would  be  useless  here,'  he  said  ;  '  one  cannot 
deceive  oneself.  But  surely,'  he  expostulated,  '  you 
can't  pretend   to   have   misunderstood  him   all  this 

time  1 ' 

'  What  time  1 '  site  asked  in  faint  despair. 

'  This  morning,'  he  replied,  '  I  changed  my  mind 
again,  and  decided  in  favour  of  writing.  At  10.30  I 
sent  him  the  letter  you  saw  and  approved,  telling  him 
that  if  he  kept  our  appointment  for  eleven  o'clock  at 
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Great  Russell  Street  I  should  understand  him  to  have 
accepted  our  proposal.  He  kept  the  appointment,  as 
you  know  ;  you  saw  the  friendliness  with  which  he 
met  his  new  confederates,  Carnac  and  Rabodanges  ; 
and  I  am  surprised,'  he  continued,  '  that  he  did  not 
hint  to  you  his  acceptance  of  your  cause  and  your 
guidance.' 

The  subtle  suggestion  did  its  work  :  in  one  mo- 
ment of  agony  she  reviewed  the  day  :  she  saw  again 
Dick  greeting  the  conspirators  with  offers  of  service, 
and  heard  him  vowing  that  he  could  leave  all  to 
follow  her  :  acts,  words,  gestures— all  fitted  but  too 
well,  and  the  colonel's  hideous  satisfaction  clenched 
the  proof.  Faith  fled  in  bitterest  despair,  and 
miserable  scorn  possessed  her.  She  turned  upon  the 
colonel  a  face  hard  and  white  with  the  anger  of  the 
betrayed. 

'You  have  ruined  a  man's  honour,' she  cried,  'and 
a  woman's  happiness  ;  but  you  shall  not  have  your 
way  with  both  of  us  :  if  he  goes  with  you  I  stay 
behind  ! '  And  she  left  the  room  before  he  could  find 
an  answer. 

Dick  in  the  meantime  stepped  with  a  swinging 
pace  along  the  streets,  looking  exultantly  back  upon 
the  brightest  day  in  his  memory,  and  forward  to  a 
yet  brighter  one  to-morrow.  He  sprang  up  the  stairs 
to  his  room,  and  burst  gaily  in.  His  glance  tra- 
velled to  the  mantelpiece,  where  his  letters  were 
usually  placed  ;  to-day  there  were  two,  and  he 
hummed  a  tune  as  he  took  them  in  his  hand.  They 
were  both  from  known  correspondents,  and  quite  un- 
interesting ;  but  a  third  lying  near  them  was  directed 
in  a  handwriting  that  he  had  never  seen  before. 
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He  was  surprised  to  find,  on  turning  it  over,  that 
this  last  one  had  been  already  opened,  but  he  im- 
mediately forgot  this  in  his  astonishment  at  the 
contents. 

The  letter  was  not  signed,  but  there  was  no  mis- 
taking the  source  from  which  it  came  ;  the  words 
'  my  sister-in-law  and  I '  brought  a  flush  to  his  face  ; 
he  was  amazed,  bewildered,  overwhelmed. 

Before  he  could  collect  his  scattered  senses  the 
door  opened  and  'Mr.  Wickerby '  was  announced. 
On  the  threshold  stood  the  lawyer  he  had  been  ex- 
pecting, a  grey-haired,  sharp-eyed,  precise-looking 
man  of  fifty-five  or  more,  with  his  hat  in  one  hand 
and  a  bag  in  the  other. 

1  Good-day,  sir,'  he  said  ;  and  then  with  a  quick 
glance  from  Dick's  troubled  face  to  the  paper  in  his 
hand,  he  added,  '  anything  wrong  1  No  bad  news, 
I  hope  1 ' 

Dick  jumped  to  his  feet,  took  the  hat  and  bag 
from  his  visitor,  and  drew  a  chair  up  to  the  fire  for 
him. 

'  You  must  excuse  me,  Mr.  Wickerby,'  he  said, 
'  I'm  in  a  regular  maze  over  this  extraordinary  note.' 

'  Let  me  see,'  said  the  lawyer. 

Dick  mechanically  handed  it  over  to  him,  and 
tried  to  put  his  own  ideas  in  order  while  the  other 
read  in  silence. 

'  Dear  me  ! '  said  Mr.  Wickerby,  looking  up  at 
last,  '  this  is  a  cool  fellow,  upon  my  word  !  He  pre- 
tends to  be  a  friend  of  yours  ;  do  you  recognise  the 
writing  ? ' 

'  No,'  replied  Dick,  '  I  never  saw  it  in  my  life, 
but 
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1  But  you  can  guess  the  author,  eh  1  Hm-m, 
so  much  the  worse  !  If  you  will  excuse  my  freedom, 
Captain  Estcourt ' 

1  Stop  ! '  cried  Dick,  '  I  must  warn  you  that  these 
are  intimate  friends  of  mine,' and  he  blushed  crimson. 

Mr.  AVickerby  looked  at  him  curiously.  '  They 
must  be,'  he  said,  '  very  intimate,  I  should  say,  to 
venture  upon  such  a  proposal  as  this.' 

'  Hang  it  ! '  cried  Dick,  '  you  don't  suppose  he 
meant  it  seriously  ?    It's  a  joke,  of  course.' 

The  lawyer  shrugged  his  shoulders.  '  Not  in 
very  good  taste  as  a  joke,'  he  said,  '  but,  after  all,  it 
doesn't  matter  ;  the  letter  contains  its  own  answer, 
and  there's  an  end  of  it.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  1 '  asked  Dick.  '  How  does 
it  contain  its  own  answer  1 ' 

'  Silence,  in  this  case,  was  to  give  refusal  ;  con- 
sent was  only  to  be  inferred  from  a  particular 
act.' 

Dick  was  thunderstruck  at  this,  and  lost  his  head. 

'  But  I  went,'  he  stammered. 

'  Went  where  1 '  asked  the  other  sharply. 

«  To  Great  Russell  Street.' 

'  You  went  to  Great  Russell  Street  1  And  what, 
in  the  name  of  goodness,  did  you  do  that  for  ?  Do 
you  know,  Captain  Estcourt,'  he  continued  severely, 
'  what  we  lawyers  call  this  kind  of  thing  ?  "  Adher- 
ing to  the  Sovereign's  enemies  ;  "  "  Levying  war 
against  our  Lord  the  King  " — that's  what  we  call  it, 
sir  ;  an  overt  act  of  treason,  and  you  and  your  friends 
make  a  joke  of  it  ! ' 

'But  that  was  not  why  I  went,'  said  Dick  in 
confusion  j  '  I  hadn't  had  the  note  then  ;  the  man 
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himself    had   already  asked    me  to  go  for   quite  a 
different  purpose.' 

Here  the  maid  entered  to  lay  the  cloth,  and  both 
were  silent. 

'  I'll  explain  it  all  to  you  after  dinner,'  said  Dick  ; 
'  in  the  meantime,  let  us  settle  the  business  you  came 
about.' 

This  was  done,  and  occupied  them  for  somewhat 
less  than  half  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
they  sat  down  to  table. 

Dick  was  preoccupied,  and  the  conversation 
dragged  :  his  guest  eyed  him  doubtfully  from  time 
to  time,  and  he  was  uneasily  conscious  of  the  fact. 
Presently  he  got  up  and  went  to  the  bell. 

'  I  quite  forgot,'  he  said  as  he  pulled  the  cord  ; 
'  I  never  asked  about  that  note  being  open.' 

'  I  don't  understand,'  said  Mr.  Wickerby. 

'  The  seal  was  broken  when  I  found  it.' 

The  lawyer  looked  puzzled.     '  Sure  ? '  he  asked. 

'  Certain,'  Dick  replied  ;  '  the  letter  had  been 
opened,  beyond  a  doubt.' 

'  That's  awkward  ;  I'm  afraid  anyone  who  may 
have  read  it  would  think  you  kept  queer  com- 
pany.' 

The  maid  appeared  in  answer  to  the  bell. 

'Jane,'  said  Dick,  holding  up  the  letter,  'who 
brought  this  ? ' 

'  The  gentleman  wrote  it  here,  sir.' 

'Excuse  me,'  said  Mr.  Wickerby,  interrupting, 
'  but  I  should  like  to  ask  her  a  question  or  two  ;  I'm 
used  to  this  kind  of  thing,  you  know.' 

'  All  right,'  said  Dick,  '  you'll  do  it  better  than  I 
should.' 
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The  lawyer  turned  to  cross-examine  Jane,  who 
was  beginning  to  be  alarmed. 

'  What  gentleman  1 '  he  asked. 

'  I  don't  know  his  name,  sir.' 

'  Did  you  know  him  by  sight  1 ' 

'Yes,  sir,  he  came  here  once,  a  week  ago,  with 
Captain  Estcourt.' 

'  What  time  was  it  when  he  wrote  the  letter  1 ' 

'About  half -past  ten  in  the  morning,  sir,  as 
near  's  I  could  say.' 

'  Did  you  see  him  fasten  it  up  1 ' 

'  Yes,  sir,  I  brought  him  the  wax  and  held  the 
taper  myself.' 

'  What  did  he  do  with  it  then  1 ' 

'He  gave  it  to  me,  sir,  and  I  put  it  on  the 
chimneypiece.' 

'  You  are  sure  the  seal  was  unbroken  then  1 ' 

'  Yes,  sir,  quite  sure.' 

'  And  who  has  been  in  here  during  the  day  1 ' 

'  No  one,  sir,  but  me  and  Captain  Estcourt.' 

'  Then,'  said  the  lawyer  with  severity,  '  it  was 
you  wlio  broke  the  seal  ;  come  now,  tell  the  truth.' 

'No,  sir,  indeed  it  was  not,'  said  the  girl  in  great 
distress. 

'  Who  was  it  then  ? ' 

'Captain  Estcourt,  I  suppose,  sir,'  she  replied, 
almost  in  tears. 

'  But  he  was  out.' 

'  I  thought  he  must  have  come  back,  sir,  and  gone 
out  again.  I  remember  noticing  that  the  letter  had 
been  opened  when  I  came  in  to  see  to  the  fire,  and  I 
said  to  myself,  "  Then  he  must  have  been  home  again." : 

'  What  time  was  that  ? ' 
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'  That  would  be  about  eleven,  sir.' 

'  You're  certain  no  one  else  came  in  1 ' 

1  They  couldn't  have  done,  sir,  without  ringing. 
Captain  Estcourt,  he  has  a  latchkey,  but  others  must 
ring.' 

Mr.  Wickerby  saw  that  she  was  not  likely  to  be 
shaken  from  this  theory.  Whether  it  were  true  or 
not,  it  was  her  only  possible  method  of  clearing  her- 
self from  the  charge  of  having  opened  the  letter. 

'  Thank  you,'  he  said,  '  I  daresay  you  are  right. 
Captain  Estcourt  must  have  forgotten.  That  will 
do,  Jane,  and  you  needn't  trouble  yourself  about  it.' 

The  girl  fled  with  alacrity,  and  Mr.  Wickerby 
turned  to  Dick,  who  was  fuming  with  impatience. 

'  Well  1 '  he  asked  ;  '  what  do  you  say  to  that  ? ' 

'  What  confounded  nonsense  all  this  is  ! '  cried 
Dick,  '  as  if  I  didn't  know  that  I  never  set  eyes  on 
the  thing  till  this  afternoon,  just  two  minutes  before 
you  came  in  !     I  shall  think  no  more  of  it.' 

'  That  is  all  very  well,'  replied  his  companion, 
'  but  the  question  is,  will  all  these  other  people  think 
no  more  of  it  too  1 ' 

1  What  other  people  1 ' 

1  Well,  there  is  first  the  gentleman  who  sent  the 
invitation,  and  no  doubt  supposes  you  to  have  ac- 
cepted it  with  your  eyes  open  ;  secondly,  these 
Frenchmen  he  mentions— did  you  meet  them  too  ? ' 

'  Oh,  hang  them,  yes  ! '  groaned  Dick. 

'Thirdly,  the  person  or  persons  unknown  who 
opened  and  read  this  letter ;  and  fourthly — let  me 
see — oh  yes — the  lady  spoken  of  as  "my  sister-in-law.'" 

Dick  turned  crimson,  and  his  companion  fixed  a 
penetrating  glance  upon  him. 
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'Do  you  know,'  he  said,  'I  think,  my  dear  Est- 
court,  it  might  be  better  for  you  if  you  made  a 
clean  breast  of  it.  I'm  an  old  confidential  friend 
of  your  people,  and  you  know  I  will  keep  your 
counsel.' 

'  I  give  you  my  word,'  cried  Dick,  '  there's 
nothing  more  to  tell  than  this  :  I  know  Colonel  de 
Montaut  —  the  man  who  wrote  this  letter,  you 
know — pretty  well,  and  as  for  Madame  de  Mon- 
taut   ' 

'  Yes  1  '  inquired  Mr.  Wickerby,  '  and  as  for 
Madame ? ' 

'Oh,  you  understand,'  said  Dick,  with  desperate 
embarrassment,  '  she's  the  only  woman  in  the  world  ; 
but  no  one  could  ever  think  me  capable  of  disloyalty, 
and  she  least  of  all.' 

'  Hm — m,'  said  the  lawyer,  '  I  couldn't,  perhaps  ; 
but  women  have  a  high  estimate  of  their  own  power, 
and  some  of  them  love  to  exercise  it  too.' 

'  Some  of  them  ! '  Dick  burst  out  indignantly  ; 
'  she's  not  "  some  of  them  ;  "  she  wouldn't  accept  the 
help  of  a  traitor,  much  less  ask  for  it.' 

He  was  becoming  irritated  beyond  his  self- 
control,  and  Mr.  Wickerby  hastened  to  leave  this 
part  of  the  subject. 

'  The  question  now  is,'  he  remarked,  '  what  you 
are  to  do.' 

'  Do  ! '  cried  Dick.  '  I  shall  write  to  Colonel  de 
Montaut  at  once,  and  call  to-morrow  morning  to 
explain  the  mistake.' 

'  Stop  a  moment/  said  the  lawyer,  '  I'm  not  quite 
sure  that  that's  your  wisest  plan,  though,  of  course,  it 
is  the  natural  one  to  think  of  first.     Let  me  just  put 
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the  case  before  you  as  it  looks  to  an  outsider — not  to 
me,  mind  you,  but  to  an  impartial  stranger — to  a 
judge  or  jury,  for  instance.' 

Dick  looked  nervous  and  sulky,  but  said  nothing, 
and  Mr.  Wickerby  went  on  in  a  clear,  precise  tone, 
marking  off  the  points  on  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand 
as  he  proceeded  : — 

'  An  English  officer,'  he  began,  '  makes  friends 
with  a  Frenchman — a  strong  Bonapartist — and  falls 
in  love  with  a  relative  of  this  gentleman,  much 
attached  to  the  same  cause.  He  goes  often  to  their 
house,  and  is  frequently  seen  in  their  society. 

'On  Saturday,  March  24,  1821,  he  leaves  home 
at  10.30  in  the  morning.  Immediately  afterwards  a 
letter  from  his  Imperialist  friend  arrives,  referring 
to  previous  conversations,  and  asking  him  to  join  in 
a  treasonable  plot.  A  refusal  is  to  be  easily  implied 
by  mere  silence,  but  the  consent,  which  is  plainly 
expected,  is  to  be  evidenced  by  attendance  at  eleven 
o'clock  at  a  certain  place  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
two  fellow-conspirators. 

'  By  eleven  o'clock  this  letter  has  been  opened 
and  read.  No  one  has  entered  the  house  since  our 
Mend  left  it,  unless,  indeed,  he  returned  himself. 
The  maid  who  received  the  note,  with  seal  intact,  is 
positive  on  this  point,  and,  to  save  herself,  would 
probably,  under  pressure,  swear  that  she  heard  him 
come  in  again. 

'  At  eleven  o'clock  he  is  at  the  place  named — for 
quite  a  different  purpose,  he  says,  but  admittedly  at 
the  invitation  of  these  same  Bonapartists.  The 
other  conspirators  are  there  too,  and  a  cordial  intro- 
duction takes  place.     His  conduct  does  not  appear 
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to  have  aroused  any  doubt  in  their  minds  as  to  his 
acceptance  of  their  overtures. 

'  Confronted  with  this  array  of  facts,  our  friend 
proposes  to  put  himself  right  by  explaining  matters 
to  the  Bonapartists,  and  even  to  commit  the  impru- 
dence of  expressing  his  regrets  on  paper.  "  Littera 
scripta  manet."  My  dear  Estcourt,  no  prudent  man 
ever  writes  a  letter  when  he  can  avoid  it.  Your 
disappointed  friends  would  have  you  in  a  trap  here  ; 
you'd  much  better  run  away  quietly,  and  take  a 
holiday  somewhere  without  leaving  your  address. 
When  they've  come  to  grief,  and  got  hanged  for 
their  pains ' 

'  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ? '  shouted  Dick  in 
exasperation. 

'  Then  you  can  come  back  in  safety,'  continued 
Mr.  "Wickerby  ;  '  but  if  you  write  they'll  have  un- 
deniable evidence  that  you  received  their  proposal, 
and  you'll  have  to  choose  between  keeping  the 
secret,  which  is  a  felony  known  by  the  unpleasant 
name  of  "  misprision  of  treason,"  and  giving  them  up 
to  justice,  which,  I  take  it,  you  are  even  less  likely 
to  prefer.' 

His  ironical  tone  and  incontrovertible  logic  in- 
furiated Dick. 

'  Damnation  ! '  he  roared ;  '  why  can't  you  let  me 
go  my  own  way?  I  know  my  friends  better  than  you 
do,  I  should  hope  ! ' 

'  I  hope  so  too,'  replied  the  lawyer,  offended  in 
his  turn.  '  I  will  leave  you  to  your  own  way,  as  you 
desire,  and  hope  to  hear  no  more  of  this  business.  I 
beg  you  to  notice  that  I  do  not  know  where  your 
friends  live  ;  I  did  not  even  catch  their  names  ;  and 
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I  understand  that  the  whole  affair  is  a  practical  joke. 
I  wish  you  may  live  long  to  laugh  at  it.' 

He  took  up  his  hat  and  bag  and  left  the  room  ; 
Dick  heard  the  front  door  bang  heavily  behind  him, 
then  made  a  quick  gesture  of  defiance,  and  sat  clown 
at  his  desk  to  write  to  Colonel  de  Montaut. 


CHAPTER   IX 

Dick's  letter  to  the  colonel  was  soon  written.  It 
was  not  very  coherent,  but  it  was  unmistakeably 
honest,  and  its  meaning  was  clear  as  the  day  ;  more- 
over, it  ended  with  a  promise  to  call  on  the  following 
morning  and  complete  the  explanation  by  word  of 
mouth.  It  only  remained  for  Dick  to  make  sure 
that  it  was  received  and  read  that  evening,  and  then 
his  mind  would  be  at  ease. 

He  put  it  accordingly  in  his  pocket,  and  walked 
to  Bedford  Square.  It  was  growing  rapidly  dark, 
but  lights  were  only  just  beginning  to  appear  in  most 
of  the  houses.  In  No.  23  the  shutters  of  the  dining- 
room  windows  were  not  yet  fastened,  but  the  blinds 
had  been  already  drawn  down. 

The  bright  lights  inside  threw  upon  one  of  them 
the  shadow  of  a  man  who  was  evidently  sitting  at 
the  near  end  of  the  room  ;  his  left  arm  was  thrown 
over  the  back  of  his  chair,  and  its  image  was  partly 
merged  in  the  darkness  which  represented  the  latter ; 
his  head  was  in  full  profile,  and  bent  downwards  in 
an  attitude  of  deep  thought.  He  was  probably  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  table,  upon  which  the 
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lights  behind  him  were  placed,  for  the  shadow  thrown 
upon  the  blind  was  sharp  in  outline  and  scarcely  more 
than  life-size. 

The  figure  was  in  fact  recognisable  beyond  a 
doubt  as  that  of  Colonel  de  Montaut  himself,  and 
Dick,  as  he  stood  upon  the  doorstep,  was  almost 
startled  at  seeing  him  appai'ently  so  close. 

At  the  same  time  he  saw  that  he  had  here  a  good 
chance  of  ascertaining  at  once  that  his  letter  was 
safely  delivered.  He  dropped  it  into  the  box  and 
rang  the  bell,  intending  to  retreat  a  few  steps  across 
the  road  so  as  to  be  out  of  sight  himself  while  still 
keeping  the  window  in  view. 

A  sudden  movement  of  the  shadow  stopped  him. 
The  colonel  had  caught  the  sound  of  the  bell  and  had 
disappeared  from  the  room  with  astonishing  rapidity  ; 
one  might  almost  have  thought  he  had  been  waiting 
for  the  signal. 

Dick  heard  a  quick  stealthy  tread  approach  the 
door  on  the  inside  ;  the  letter  was  snatched  from  the 
box  in  an  instant,  and  when  he  looked  at  the  window 
again  there  was  the  shadow  once  more  in  its  former 
position,  but  with  both  hands  raised,  as  if  in  the  act 
of  holding  up  a  paper  to  read. 

And  now  another  step  was  heard  coming  towards 
the  door  :  it  was,  no  doubt,  that  of  a  servant  an- 
swering the  bell.  The  shadow  figure  hastily  lowered 
its  hands,  and  the  letter  disappeared  ;  the  servant  at 
the  same  moment  stopped  suddenly  and  went  into 
the  dining-room,  to  which,  no  doubt,  his  master's 
voice  had  summoned  him. 

The  conversation  which  followed  was  inaudible  to 
Dick.     Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  colonel's  labour 
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would  have  been  worse  than  lost,  and  of  this  story 
there  might  have  been  little  or  nothing  left  to  tell. 
Between  understanding  and  misunderstanding,  be- 
tween the  light  within  and  the  darkness  without, 
there  was  but  a  pane  of  glass  ;  but  it  was  enough, 
and  Dick  remained  in  the  outer  darkness. 

He  was  for  the  present  satisfied ;  the  colonel 
had  read  his  note,  and  to-morrow  would  set  all  to 
rights. 

Alas  for  Dick  !  this  hope  was  but  a  shadow 
too.  The  truth,  which  in  this  deceptive  light  cast  so 
false  an  image  of  itself,  may  be  guessed  from  what 
was  actually  passing  inside  the  house  as  he  turned 
away  to  go  home. 

'  It  was  I  who  rang,'  the  colonel  was  saying  to  his 
servant. 

The  man  apologised  for  mistaking  between  the 

two  bells. 

'  Go  up  to  Madame  de  Montaut,'  continued  his 
master,  '  and  tell  her  that  Captain  Estcourt  is  coming 
here  in  about  half-an-hour.  Ask  whether  she  wishes 
us  to  come  to  the  drawing-room,  or  would  rather 
not  be  disturbed.' 

The  man  took  the  message  at  once.  When  she 
heard  it,  Camilla's  heart  hardened.  She  was  angered 
at  the  idea  of  Dick's  callousness  in  coming  so  soon 
to  discuss  the  details  of  his  treason,  and  what  she 
had  said  to  her  brother-in-law  she  still  meant  very 
decidedly.  She  would  not  work  in  league  with  a 
traitor  such  as  she  supposed  Estcourt  to  be. 

'  Tell  M.  de  Montaut,'  she  replied  to  the  servant 
in  her  iciest  tones,  '  that  I  prefer  to  be  alone  this 
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evening.  And  remember  yourself  that  from  this 
moment  until  we  leave  London,  I  am  not  at  home  to 
anyone.' 

'Very  well,  madame,'  said  the  man,  and  added 
hesitatingly,  '  but  if  Captain  Estcourt  should  ask  for 
madame 1 ' 

( I  am  not  at  home  to  anyone,'  she  repeated  with 
deliberate  emphasis.  '  And  particularly  not  to  Cap- 
tain Estcourt.' 

He  bowed,  and  returned  to  report  to  the  colonel, 
who  seemed  neither  surprised  nor  dissatisfied  at  hear- 
ing what  Camilla's  answer  had  been. 

'  Very  well,'  he  said,  '  then  I  too  am  not  at  home 
to  Captain  Estcourt.' 

Dick,  in  the  meantime,  was  on  his  homeward 
way.  The  further  he  went  the  more  impatient  he 
became  for  the  night  to  be  over  and  the  present  un- 
comfortable state  of  things  ended.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  everything  would  be  right  to-morrow  ;  he  would 
explain  to  the  colonel  that  the  whole  affair  was  a 
mistake,  for  which  M.  de  Montaut  himself  was 
chiefly  to  blame  ;  and  as  to  Camilla — well,  he  hoped 
and  believed  that  she  knew  nothing  of  the  matter, 
but  if  she  had  thoughtlessly  been  led  into  expect- 
ing help  from  him,  it  must  have  been  from  not  fully 
understanding  his  duty  and  position  as  an  English 
officer.  A  moment's  talk  would  show  her  that  his 
honour  was  involved,  and  he  would  certainly  win  her 
approval  of  the  line  he  had  taken. 

He  went  over  this  ground  again  and  again,  and 
longed  for  the  explanation  to  be  done  with,  that 
he  might  be  free  to  forget  himself  once  more  in 
the  enjoyment  of  her  society.     How  long  it  seemed 
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since  they  parted  !  What  an  age  since  their  delightful 
meeting  this  morning  !  That  absurd  but  annoying 
interview  with  old  Wickerby  had  come  between,  and 
all  this  worry  about  the  colonel's  preposterous  invita- 
tion. 

However,  by  this  time  the  colonel,  at  any  rate, 
was  undeceived.  Probably  he  had  accepted  the 
rejection  of  his  proposals  in  good  part,  and  in  spite  of 
all  would  welcome  Dick  again  as  a  friend  to-morrow 
morning. 

To-morrow.  Why  not  to-night  1  It  was  now 
some  time,  some  considerable  time,  since  he  had 
received  and  read  the  letter.  Surely  by  this  he 
had  got  over  his  disappointment — if  he  had  really 
had  any  such  feeling.  Now  was  the  opportune 
moment  for  a  visit ;  in  the  morning  there  would  be 
the  chance  of  going  too  early  to  see  Camilla,  or  too 
late  to  find  her  in.  To-night  she  was  certain  to  be  at 
home. 

This  last  reflection  decided  Dick.  He  left  his 
rooms  again,  and  walked  quickly  to  Bedford  Square. 
He  reached  the  doorstep  flushed  and  breathless,  and 
rang  the  bell.  It  was  exactly  half-an-hour,  to  the 
minute,  since  he  had  turned  away  to  go  home  after 
seeing  the  shadow  on  the  blind. 

The  servant  appeared. 

'  Is  Madame  de  Montaut  at  home  ? '  asked  Dick, 
stepping  forward  to  enter  as  he  spoke. 

'Not  at  home,  sir.' 

'  Colonel  de  Montaut  then  ? '  said  Dick. 

'  Not  at  home,  sir,'  repeated  the  man  in  the  same 
formal  tone. 

'  Thank    you.     I'll    call   to-morrow,'  stammered 
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Dick  in  utter  astonishment,  and  he  turned  mechani- 
cally away. 

The  footman  nodded  after  him,  and  grinned 
maliciously.  Then  he  closed  the  door  and  went  to 
report  to  his  master.  M.  de  Montaut  took  out  his 
watch. 

'  Very  good,'  he  said  ;  '  don't  forget  again  to- 
morrow,' and  then  as  the  man  left  the  room,  the 
colonel  too  smiled  with  secret  satisfaction. 

'  My  poor  friend,'  he  murmured  gently,  'my  poor 
young  friend,  does  not  know  Captain  Estcourt  as  well 
as  I  do.  He  says,  "  to-morrow,"  I  say  "  in  half-an- 
hour,"  and  here  he  is  again  in  twenty-nine  minutes  !  ' 

He  rose  and  went  to  the  table,  took  up  his  half- 
empty  glass,  and  raised  it  to  the  light. 

'As  for  a  rebuff  or  two  at  the  door,'  he  con- 
tinued, with  the  same  noiseless  laugh,  '  my  poor 
young  friend  must  not  mind  that.  We  shall  all  meet 
again  before  long  !  Au  revoir  done  ! '  and  he  tossed 
off  the  wine  and  went  upstairs. 

That  night  Dick  slept  uneasily,  and  it  was  late 
in  the  morning  when  he  awoke.  However,  by  half- 
past  ten  he  was  again  in  Bedford  Square,  and  rang 
the  bell  with  an  outward  appearance  of  calmness, 
though  his  heart  was  beating  fast  within. 

The  same  footman  came  to  the  door. 

1  Is  Madame  de  Montaut  in  1 '  Dick  asked. 

'  Not  at  home,  sir.' 

'  Has  she  gone  out  this  morning  already  ? ' 

'  Madame  de  Montaut  is  not  at  home,  sir,'  re- 
peated the  man  in  the  same  invariable  formula. 

Dick  thought  he  detected  impertinence  in  his 
voice,  and  flushed  indignantly. 
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1  What  do  you  mean  1 '  he  said. 

'  Those  are  my  orders,  sir.' 

'  Did  you  tell  Madame  de  Montaut  that  I  was 
intending  to  call  upon  her  ? '  Dick  asked  this  in  a 
still  more  peremptory  tone. 

'  Certainly,  sir.' 

'  Well,  and  what  did  she  say  1 ' 

'She  said  that  she  was  not  at  home.' 

'  Not  at  home  to  me  ? '  said  Dick,  choking  with 
rage  at  the  man's  growing  insolence  of  manner. 

'  Particularly  not  at  home  to  you,'  replied  the 
footman,  calmly  closing  the  door  in  his  face. 

Dick  stood  for  a  moment  petrified  with  anger 
and  dismay  ;  then  with  an  effort  he  roused  himself, 
and  walked  steadily  away,  but  with  a  terrible  pain 
gripping  at  his  heart  the  while.  Not  that  he  could  yet 
believe  any  serious  harm  to  have  been  done  ;  his 
reason  told  him  that  Camilla  was  merely  mistaken, 
and  that  it  still  needed  but  a  few  words  from  him  to 
change  her  disappointment  into  sympathy,  but  his 
feelings  were  sharply  hurt,  and  would  not  let  him 
hear  the  voice  of  reason  without  interruption.  It  was 
so  cruel  to  inflict  upon  him,  even  under  a  mistake 
or  a  natural  sense  of  disappointment,  a  humiliation 
such  as  he  had  just  suffered  at  the  hands  of  a 
servant. 

He  reached  his  rooms  again,  and  stayed  there 
some  time,  brooding  miserably  over  the  tangle  in 
which  he  had  become  involved,  without,  so  far  as  he 
could  see,  any  definite  fault  on  his  own  part.  But 
his  natural  modesty  and  frankness  of  character  soon 
took  away  this  grievance  ;  he  thought  he  must  have 
been  in  some  way  to  blame  himself,  and  he  was  hap- 
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pier  for  so  thinking.  He  accused  himself  of  culpable 
blindness  ;  in  his  absorbing  study  of  Camilla  and  his 
own  position  in  her  thoughts,  he  had  allowed  to  pass 
without  comment  hints  that  for  all  he  knew  might 
have  been  of  the  broadest  and  most  compromising. 
He  had  by  his  carelessness  or  stupidity  raised  hopes 
in  her  mind  which  he  must  now  appear  to  be  dis- 
honourably betraying.  Her  whole  heart  was  in  this 
cause,  and  she  must  feel  his  defection  more  keenly 
than  an  ingratitude  personal  only  to  herself. 

To  the  colonel,  as  distinguished  from  her,  he  did 
not  give  a  thought  :  if  he  had  done  so,  he  would  hardly 
have  treated  him  with  the  same  leniency,  for  he  had 
been  unable  from  the  first  moment  to  think  it  possible 
for  him  to  be  genuinely  mistaken  as  to  the  duty  of  an 
English  officer.  A  woman  might  be  excused  for  not 
thinking  of  such  considerations,  but  to  a  man,  and 
especially  to  a  soldier,  they  should  have  appealed  at 
once  and  with  unanswerable  force. 

While  he  was  occupied  with  these  reflections  a 
friend  chanced  to  come  in.  He  stayed  some  time, 
and  when  he  left,  Dick  had  to  begin  all  over  again 
from  the  beginning.  His  train  of  thought  was  nearly 
the  same  as  before,  and  led  him  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. 

He  decided  that  he  must  see  Camilla  at  once  :  he 
would  write  a  note  begging  for  an  interview,  insist 
on  its  being  delivered  to  her  while  he  waited,  and  if 
absolutely  necessary,  make  his  way  to  her  presence  in 
defiance  of  this  insolent  servant. 

In  twenty  minutes  after  coming  to  this  resolu- 
tion, he  appeared  for  the  third  time  upon  the  door- 
step of  the  house  in  Bedford  Square,  with  the  note 
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in  his  hand,  and  a  look  of  determination  upon  his 
face. 

This  time  the  door  was  open,  and  some  men  were 
carrying  out  heavy  packages  to  a  waggon  that  stood 
before  the  house  ;  the  cook  was  standing  by  with 
arms  akimbo,  superintending  the  work.  She  was  a 
stout  person  with  a  red  good-humoured  face,  and  she 
looked  upon  Dick  with  an  eye  of  kindly  commisera- 
tion, for  she  had  heard  in  the  servants'  hall  of  his 
present  turn  of  ill-fortune,  and  thought  her  mistress 
unaccountably  hard  upon  so  handsome  and  pleasant- 
spoken  a  gentleman. 

So  she  came  out  to  the  door,  and  bade  him  good- 
afternoon  with  an  affable  smile. 

'  If  you're  looking  for  madame  or  the  colonel, 
sir,'  she  said,  '  I'm  afraid  you've  come  too  late.' 

Dick's  heart  stood  still.  '  Too  late  1 '  he  said  in  a 
faltering  voice. 

'  Yes,  sir,  I'm  afraid  so  :  they've  been  gone  more 

than  an  hour.' 

'  Gone  1 '  he  echoed,  '  where  have  they  gone  1 ' 

'Ah,  sir,  that's  more  than  I  know  myself,  and 
we've  all  had  strict  orders  not  to  say  if  we  do  happen 
to  know.' 

Dick's  face  fell  so  hopelessly  at  this  that  she  was 
moved  to  pity  him  afresh. 

'  I'm  sure  I'm  sorry,  sir  ;  and  I  don't  know  what 
some  folks  mean  by  the  way  they  go  off  of  a  sudden 
and  never  a  word  to  their  best  friends.  There's 
Albert  now.'  .  .  .  But  seeing  Dick  frown  impatiently, 
she  left  the  history  of  Albert's  delinquency  and  re- 
turned to  the  subject  in  hand.  'I  may  be  doing 
wrong,  sir,'  she  said,    '  because  I've  my  orders  the 
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same  as  the  rest,  but  if  I  was  you  I'd  turn  over  some 
o'  them  packages  in  the  cart,  and  see  where  they're 
going  to.' 

Dick  turned  quickly  round  to  the  waggon,  which 
was  already  half  loaded.  He  examined  package  after 
package,  but  all  were  unlabelled  ;  the  men  were 
coming  out  again  with  a  fresh  load,  but  that,  too,  had 
no  direction  upon  it.  In  fact,  as  all  the  luggage 
was  bound,  no  doubt,  for  one  and  the  same  de- 
stination, it  was  unnecessary  that  it  should  be 
addressed. 

Still  there  was  one  person — the  driver  of  the 
wasrafon—  to  whom  the  secret  must  have  been  confided, 
and  Dick  determined  to  get  it  from  him  by  bribery  or 
force.  He  thought  it  best,  however,  to  wait  until  he 
was  out  of  the  town  and  alone  upon  the  road  for  this 
purpose.  So  he  waited  about  the  square  until  the 
baggage  started  on  its  way,  and  then  set  off  to  follow 
it  on  foot.  It  was  not  difficult  to  keep  up  at  first, 
for  the  pace  at  which  it  went  was  slow.  But  out  of 
this  another  disadvantage  arose.  It  would  evidently 
take  a  long  time  before  a  part  of  the  road  was  reached 
sufficiently  lonely  to  put  the  driver  completely  in 
Dick's  power  in  case  he  should  refuse  to  be  bribed  ; 
vehicles  of  all  kinds  were  passing  in  both  directions, 
and  precious  time  was  being  lost. 

He  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  at  once,  risking 
all  on  persuasion  and  the  power  of  gold.  He  overtook 
the  waggon  and  asked  the  driver  to  give  him  a  lift 
for  a  mile  or  two. 

The  man  readily  assented,  and  Dick  was  no 
sooner  up  beside  him  than  the  horses  doubled  their  pace. 
He  was  a  little  surprised  at  this,  but  he  would  have 
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been  much  more  so  if  he  could  have  known  that  the 
waggoner  had  been  holding  in  his  team  all  this  time, 
with  the  express  object  of  taking  him  up,  and  would, 
in  a  few  minutes  more,  have  been  driven  to  make 
the  offer  himself  if  Dick  had  not  come  forward. 

The  colonel  had  foreseen  that  this  man,  who 
could  alone  give  any  clue  to  the  direction  of  the  de 
Montauts'  flight,  must  sooner  or  later  be  run  down 
and  questioned  by  Dick,  and  he  therefore  used  him 
as  the  surest  agent  for  decoying  the  latter  along  the 
way  he  wished  him  to  take. 

The  man  followed  his  instructions  well,  and  Dick 
found  it  impossible  to  get  more  out  of  him  than  an 
admission  that  he  was  going  that  day  as  far  as 
Guildford.  It  was  at  any  rate  something  to  know 
this,  and  Dick  resolved  to  go  to  Guildford  too. 

With  this  object  he  patiently  endured  some  time 
the  joltings  of  the  waggon,  but  when  the  coach 
passed  he  was  glad  to  stop  it  and  secure  a  more 
comfortable  seat  and  a  quicker  journey  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  way.  He  intended  to  lie  in  wait  for 
the  waggoner  on  his  arrival  in  Guildford,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  travel  with  him  again  on  the  following 
day. 

The  coach  stopped  in  front  of  the  White  Lion  in 
Guildford  High  Street.  Dick  dismounted,  and  began 
to  question  the  ostler  to  find  out  if  the  de  Montauts 
had  passed  through  or  were  staying  in  the  town. 
He  was  unsuccessful  in  his  inquiries,  and  was  about 
to  turn  away  disappointed,  when  he  heard  someone 
asking  for  him  by  name. 

He  looked  round  and  saw  a  man  on  horseback 
with  a  small  valise  in  front  of  him  upon  the  saddle. 
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'  Did  I  hear  you  inquire  for  me  ? '  he  asked. 

'  Captain  Estcourt,  sir  1 '  said  the  man,  touching 
his  cap. 

'  That's  right,'  said  Dick  ;    '  what  is  it  1 ' 

The  man  dismounted  from  his  horse,  which  was 
covered  with  foam  and  dust.  He  lifted  the  valise 
down,  and  took  a  letter  from  the  saddle-bag. 

'  That  is  for  you,  sir,'  he  said,  and  handed  it  to 
Dick,  who  opened  it  in  as  leisurely  a  fashion  as  if  he 
knew  its  contents  already,  and  betrayed  not  a  sign 
of  the  tempest  of  wonder  and  excitement  that  was 
raging  within  him. 

The  letter  was  written  in  a  formal  clerk's  hand, 
dated  from  the  Admiralty,  and  signed  with  a  hiero- 
glyph which  was  no  doubt  the  autograph  of  some 
high  official.     It  ran  as  follows  : — 

'  Dear  Sir, — The  "  Volunteer  "  has  brought  intelli- 
gence that  His  Majesty's  ship  "  Niobe,"  74,  has  put 
into  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  refit.  She  has  lost 
her  captain  and  first  lieutenant  overboard  in  a  gale, 
and  is  reported  severely  damaged  and  short  of  all 
stores.  The  brig  "  Speedwell  "  has  been  loaded  with 
the  necessary  material,  and  will  take  out  an  officer 
to  bring  the  "  Niobe  "  home.  Captain  Truscott,  to 
whom  this  commission  was  offered,  is  at  the  last 
moment  unable  to  sail.  If  you  are  in  a  position  to 
take  his  place,  you  will  be  good  enough  to  start  im- 
mediately for  Mount's  Bay,  where  the  "  Speedwell " 
was  to  put  in  on  Thursday  next.  You  will  be 
carried  as  a  free  passenger  to  the  Cape,  where  you 
will  take  over  command  of  the  "  ISTiobe ;  "  and  for  this 
purpose  the  present  letter  shall  be  a  good  and  suffi- 
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cient  authority  to  the  officer  now  in  charge  to  hand 
her  over  to  you. 

'In  the  event  of  your  being  unavoidably  pre- 
vented from  accepting,  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
re-address  and  forward  this  letter  to  Captain  Ander- 
son at  Portsmouth  without  delay.' 

Dick  read  without  understanding  anything  be- 
yond the  general  purport  of  the  letter,  but  he 
grasped  clearly  enough  that  Camilla  was  lost  to  him 
for  many  months  at  least. 

For  this  was  a  commission  not  to  be  refused. 
Not  only  had  he  given  his  word  to  her,  as  we  have 
seen  before  ;  but  duty  too  called  upon  him  now 
with  a  claim  no  less  binding  than  that  of  loyalty  to 
his  promise.  If  he  had  been  ready  last  time  to 
accept  an  offer  of  promotion,  how  much  more  was 
he  bound  to  step  forward  now  when  the  service 
really  needed  him  in  an  emergency. 

He  might  well  have  reflected  also  that  to  hang 
back  from  this  work  would  be  to  ruin  his  career 
irretrievably.  For  in  those  days  of  keen  rivalry  for 
employment  on  active  service,  a  much  smaller  cause 
was  often  a  welcome  excuse  for  striking  one  more 
name  off  the  list  of  competitors. 

But  the  idea  really  never  entered  his  head.  He 
was  wanted,  and  he  must  go. 

He  roused  himself  to  consider  ways  and  means 
at  once,  and  his  eye  fell  upon  the  valise,  which  the 
messenger  was  still  holding  in  his  hand. 

To  his  surprise  he  recognised  it  as  his  own. 

'  Where  did  you  get  this  ? '  he  asked. 

'  From  your  house,  sir,'  replied  the  man  ;  '  there's 
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a  uniform  and  a  few  things  in  it  his  lordship  thought 
vou  might  want,  as  you  wouldn't  have  time  to  go 
back  to  town.' 

'  His  lordship  ?  whom  do  you  mean  ? ' 
'  It  was  Lord  Glamorgan,  sir,  that  gave  me  the 
letter.' 

'Ah!  that  explains  it!'  exclaimed  Dick,  'but 
how  did  Lord  Glamorgan  or  you  know  where  I  had 
gone  1 ' 

'His  lordship  sent  me   to  your  house,   sir,  and 
they  sent  me  on  to  Number  23,  Bedford  Square.' 
'  And  they  told  you  there  1 ' 

'  Yes,  sir  ;  they  said  you'd  gone  off  after  a  waggon 
on  the  road  to  Guildford.' 

'  Very  well,'  said  Dick,  '  now  you  had  better  go 
and  bait  your  horse.  Come  to  me  in  the  parlour 
when  you're  ready  to  go  back,  and  I'll  give  you  an 
answer  for  Lord  Glamorgan.' 

Half -an -hour  afterwards  the  man  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  room  where  Dick  was  writing  his  ac- 
ceptance to  the  Admiralty,  and  his  thanks  to  his 
patron  for  this  second  piece  of  cruel  kindness.  He 
handed  them  to  the  messenger  with  a  liberal  pour- 
boire,  and  rang  the  bell  to  make  arrangements  for 
continuing  his  own  journey. 

While  he  was  talking  to  the  host  a  clatter  of 
hoofs  was  heard  outside  the  window. 

'  There  goes  my  man,'  thought  Dick  ;  '  he's  a  hot 
rider  it  seems.  I  wish  to  heaven  he  had  broken  his 
neck  on  the  way  here  ! ' 

He  did  not  notice  that  the  clatter  died  away 
down  the  street  instead  of  up  it  ;  and  he  was  there- 
fore  far   from   suspecting  that   the  messenger  was 
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galloping  hard  to  deliver  his  letters,  not  to  the 
Admiralty  or  to  Lord  Glamorgan,  but  to  the  colonel, 
at  Southampton  dock. 


CHAPTER  X 

Dick  had  a  long  and  hurried  journey  before  him,  and 
he  made  preparations  accordingly  for  starting  in 
good  time  on  the  following  morning.  He  also  tried 
once  more  to  find  out  from  the  driver  of  the  waggon 
where  the  de  Montauts'  baggage  was  to  be  delivered  ; 
but  the  man,  though  assured  that  Dick  himself  had 
no  longer  the  time  to  follow  him,  stoutly  refused  to 
give  any  further  answer,  and  by  daybreak  next 
morning  he  had  disappeared,  waggon  and  all,  without 
giving  anyone  a  clue  to  his  destination. 

When  he  discovered  this,  Dick's  heart  sank  ;  he 
had  lost  his  last  link  with  Camilla,  his  last  chance 
of  hearing  of  her  again  before  he  left  England ; 
and  though  to  learn  where  she  was  would  have 
been  of  little  use  to  him,  since  he  could  not  possibly 
go  to  her,  still  the  knowledge  would  have  saved  him 
at  any  rate  from  the  cold,  blank  feeling  of  darkness 
and  solitude  which  now  enveloped  him. 

The  three  days  of  travelling  passed  drearily  by  ; 
with  every  mile  the  happy  past  was  left  more  irre- 
coverably behind,  and  still  the  future  was  formless 
and  impenetrable.  When  the  third  day  came  he 
realised  finally  that  his  old  life  was  dead  ;  buried  it 
with  uncomplaining  sadness,  and  turned  away  to 
wonder  what  was  coming. 

The  sun  was  setting  as  he  left  Helston  for  the 
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last  stage  of  his  journey  ;  when  he  came  in  sight  of 
Mount's  Bay  there  was  but  one  golden  bar  left  in 
the  western  sky.  Gradually  this  too  faded,  and  a 
grey  misty  twilight  began  to  creep  over  the  bay. 
St.  Michael's  Mount  loomed  in  sight,  weird  as  the 
enchanted  castles  of  fairyland  ;  in  the  highest  turret 
glimmered  a  single  light,  making  the  mist  more 
drear  and  the  silence  yet  more  desolate. 

The  opposite  shore  was  wrapped  in  darkness,  but 
on  the  broad  water  between  twinkled  here  and  there 
tiny  restless  sparks  that  Dick  knew  for  the  lanterns 
of  the  ships  at  anchor.  One  of  them  doubtless  was 
the  fate  that  he  must  follow  ;  will-o'-the-wisp  or 
guiding-star,  there  it  gleamed  among  the  rest,  with 
the  dim  shivering  night  around  and  the  fathomless 
sea  beneath. 

A  mile  or  two  more,  and  they  came  rattling  into 
the  streets  of  Penzance,  and  Dick  awoke  from  his 
reverie.  He  inquired  for  the  '  Speedwell,'  and  found 
that  she  was  lying  out  towards  Newlyn,  and  was  to 
sail  at  daybreak. 

Her  captain  had  been  ashore  that  afternoon,  look- 
ing out  for  a  passenger  who  had  been  expected  by 
the  coach  an  hour  before. 

Dick  engaged  a  boat  and  ordered  supper  at  once  ; 
by  ten  o'clock  he  was  alongside  the  brig,  and  half  an 
hour  later  fast  asleep  in  his  berth,  forgetting  for  the 
present  all  journeys  whether  by  land  or  sea. 

He  awoke  next  morning  to  find  the  ship  already 
on  her  way.  The  captain  was  waiting  for  him  on 
deck  ;  a  grey,  wrinkled  man  with  a  short  grizzled 
beard  and  a  somewhat  slouching  air  about  him,  Dick 
thought.     He  was  disappointed,  for  he  had  hoped 
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to  find  a  more  congenial  companion  for  the  two 
months  or  more  that  lay  before  him.  But  he  must 
make  the  best  of  the  man,  whatever  he  was,  and  so 
came  up  to  greet  him  with  goodwill. 

'  I'm  your  passenger,'  he  said,  '  and  I  ought  to 
have  reported  myself  last  night,  but  they  told  me 
you  were  busy,  and  I  was  too  tired  to  wait.  My 
name  is  Estcourt,  captain  of  His  Majesty's  ship 
"  Niobe,"  when  you  bring  me  to  her.' 

'Ay,  ay,'  replied  the  other,  '  I  was  in  the  service 
myself  once,  but  I  wasn't  called  Worsley  then.' 
'  Indeed  ! '  said  Dick,  and  stopped  embarrassed. 
The  captain  was  apparently  troubled  by  no  such 
feeling,  and  went  on. 

'  I  was  broke  for  a  trifle/  he  said  ;  '  a  young  man's 
folly.  But  I  don't  know  that  I've  been  much  the 
worse.  It's  a  hard  service — the  king's — you  make 
no  money  in  it,  and  glory's  a  thing  I  never  took 
much  account  of.' 

Dick  had  nothing  to  say  to  this ;  the  words 
seemed  to  him  contemptible,  but  the  easy  indifference 
with  which  this  disreputable  old  man  uttered  them, 
inclined  him  rather  to  amused  tolerance  than  indig- 
nation. 

So  he  changed  the  subject. 
'  Where  shall  I  breakfast  1 '  he  asked. 
'With  me,'  said  the  captain.  'You'll  find  me 
pretty  snug  below,  and  that's  the  main  thing  in  this 
world,  eh  1  I  don't  care  how  many  trips  I  make  in 
the  "  Speedwell,"  if  I'm  always  as  comfortable  and 
as  well  paid.' 

Dick  could  hardly  say  that  he  hoped  never  to 
make  another  voyage  in  the  brig,  or  that  he  already 
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wished  this  one  over  ;  but  both  thoughts  came  dis- 
tinctly into  his  mind. 

'  It  was  a  stroke  o'  luck,'  continued  his  garrulous 
companion,  '  just  a  stroke  o'  luck.  I'd  had  nothing 
to  do  for  long  enough,  and  was  getting  a  bit  down  ; 
and  then  suddenly  my  lords  find  themselves  short  of 
a  hand,  and  come  running  to  me,  cap  off,  and  money 
down  on  the  nail.' 

'  That's  pretty  much  what  happened  to  me,'  said 
Dick  ;  '  they  were  in  a  hurry,  and  the  man  before 
me  failed  them  at  the  last  moment.' 

'Ay,  ay,' replied  the  captain,  'they  must  have 
been  in  a  hurry  too,  or  they'd  never  have  come  down 
to  an  old  dog  like  me  and  such  a  ramshackle  ci^ew, 
to  carry  His  Majesty's  stores,  let  alone  His  Majesty's 
officers,'  he  added  with  an  affable  grin. 

'  Oh  !  '  said  Dick,  '  what  sort  of  fellows  have  you 
got  on  board  then  1 ' 

'  All  sorts,'  answered  the  captain, '  and  more  than 
that.  There's  English  Jacks  and  French  Johnnies, 
and  a  couple  o'  Spaniards  and  a  nigger  ;  I  never  saw 
such  a  first-to-hand  lot  in  my  life.  They're  willing 
enough,  you  know,  but  it's  the  rummest  crew  to  be 
working  a  navy  ship.' 

'  The  brig  herself  looks  to  be  fast  and  well  found,' 
said  Dick,  with  an  approving  eye  on  the  white  canvas 
bellying  aloft. 

'  Oh,  she's  well  enough,'  replied  the  captain  care- 
lessly ;  '  there's  better  and  there's  worse,  no  doubt. 
Let's  go  down  to  breakfast ; '  and  he  led  the  way 
below. 

Dick  followed  in  silence  ;  this  time  he  was  not 
amused,  but  wholly   disgusted.     A  man  may  think 
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poorly  of  himself,  but  he  has  no  business — if  he  is  a 
sailor — to  think  poorly  of  his  ship.  Whatever  she 
may  be,  from  a  three-decker  to  a  sloop,  from  a  cock- 
boat to  a  full-rigged  ship,  every  vessel  is  to  every 
right-minded  man  aboard  her,  the  tautest  and  the 
prettiest  craft  afloat.  But  to  her  unworthy  captain, 
the  '  Speedwell,'  with  her  curved  sides  and  slender 
masts,  with  the  rainbow  flashing  from  her  cut- 
water, and  her  canvas  towering  like  mounds  of  white 
summer  cloud  into  the  sky,  was  nothing  more  than  a 
means  of  making  easy  gains  and  living  '  snug '  the 
while  in  contented  degradation. 

This  view,  openly  expressed,  and  continually  re- 
peated by  chance  words  and  gestures,  was  a  source 
of  annoyance  and  irritation  to  Dick  as  long  as  it 
was  novel  to  him.  After  he  had  got  used  to  his 
quarters  and  his  company,  he  was  more  and  more 
able  to  dismiss  both  the  one  and  the  other  from 
his  mind,  and  to  spend  his  time  alone  with  his  own 
thoughts. 

These  were  by  no  means  as  gloomy  as  might  have 
been  expected  ;  the  sun-light  and  sea-air,  the  familiar 
motion  of  the  ship,  and  the  work  on  board,  in  which 
he  now  and  then  took  an  active  part,  all  combined  to 
produce  in  him  a  keen  sense  of  health  and  energy 
that  no  trouble  of  the  mind  could  entirely  blunt. 
Moreover,  his  conscience  was  as  clear  as  his  eye  was 
bright,  and  he  was  strong  enough  to  feel  that  to  have 
missed  happiness  did  not  make  honour  less  worth 
winning. 

So  the  days  went  by,  for  the  most  part  in  cheerful 
content ;  only  now  and  then  his  brow  clouded  when 
they  spoke  a  passing  ship,  and  answered  the  cheers 
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and  waving  signals  of  English  men  and  women  home- 
ward-bound. 

Sometimes  he  was  even  happy  for  an  hour,  for  the 
water  he  sailed  was  no  obscure  or  unknown  sea.  From 
Corunna  to  Cadiz  there  are  names  and  memories 
upon  its  shores  that  might  have  stirred  the  very 
ship  herself,  as  she  swept  past  them  with  the  flag  of 
empire  rippling  at  her  masthead. 

On  the  ninth  day  they  passed  St.  Vincent  ;  the 
sun  was  setting,  and  the  crags  of  the  Cape  were 
sharply  relieved  against  the  opposite  horizon,  all 
aglow  with  answering  fire.  Far  beyond  them,  lost  in 
the  vast  glimmering  distance  towards  the  east,  lay  a 
yet  more  famous  headland,  and  Dick,  as  he  leaned 
over  the  bulwarks  and  vainly  strained  his  eyes  to- 
wards Trafalgar,  felt  his  breath  quicken  with  a  great 
inspiration  and  his  hands  clench  with  the  fighting 
instinct  of  his  race. 

But  now  the  '  Speedwell '  left  the  coasts  of  Europe 
and  passed  on  southwards  into  the  region  of  the 
islands.  The  ordinary  route  to  the  Cape  lies  outside 
these  groups,  the  Azores  being  the  only  stopping 
point  on  the  voyage  for  most  English  vessels.  Est- 
court,  seeing  that  the  brig  stood  into  the  east  and 
took  a  more  direct  line,  concluded  at  once  that  she 
was  to  touch  at  Madeira  or  the  Canary  Isles. 

'  No,'  said  the  captain  when  he  hazarded  this 
conjecture  ;  '  I  wish  we  could  put  into  Funchal  or 
Santa  Cruz.  They're  both  pleasant  places  when 
you've  a  day  or  two  to  spare,  but  my  orders  are  to 
sail  straight  for  Boavista  in  the  Cape  Verd  Islands  ; 
there's  some  passengers  to  come  aboard  there.' 


'  Passengers  ? '  cried  Dick  in  astonishment. 
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'  Oh,  they  won't  trouble  us  long/  said  the  captain  ; 
'  they  go  off  again  at  Ascension.  I  suppose  they're 
coin"  about  looking  after  the  Government  colonies 
in  these  parts.  When  we're  rid  of  them,  we  shall  have 
a  clear  run  to  the  Cape.' 

Dick  felt  by  no  means  so  anxious  about  their 
departure  ;  he  was  pleased  to  think  that  he  would  for 
some  days,  at  any  rate,  have  the  monotony  of  his 
voyage  enlivened  by  new  companions,  and  he  began 
to  look  forward  eagerly  to  the  moment  when  he  would 
no  longer  be  alone  at  every  meal  with  old  Worsley 
and  his  flow  of  demoralised  conversation. 

A  few  days  more,  and  Madeira  was  left  on  the 
starboard  quarter ;  they  passed  through  the  Canaries 
between  Teneriffe  and  Grand  Canary,  and  on  April 
15th  came  at  last  in  sight  of  Boavista,  and  dropped 
anchor  towards  evening  in  the  roads  on  the  north- 
west of  the  island. 

Within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  them  lay  a  large 
merchant  vessel  with  English  colours  at  the  top,  and 
Dick  was  not  long  in  getting  a  boat  lowered  and 
rowing  off  to  visit  her.  She  turned  out  to  be  the 
'  Hamilton,'  from  Southampton  to  Bahia ;  her  captain 
greeted  Dick  cordially,  but  he  was  almost  alone  on 
board,  all  the  passengers  having  gone  ashore  for  the 
day,  and  half  the  crew  being  away  in  search  of 
water.  '  I  hear,'  said  Dick,  '  that  you've  some  pas- 
sengers for  us.     Who  are  they  1 ' 

'  Madame  Schultz  and  M.  Frochard,'  replied  the 
captain  ;    '  they're    Swiss    colonists   for  Ascension- 
brother  and    sister— and  there's  a   Spanish    seaman 
named  Gildez  who's  working  out  his  passage  to  the 
Cape.' 
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'  I'm  disappointed  to  hear  that,'  said  Dick.  '  I  had 
hoped  for  one  or  two  fellow-countrymen  to  talk  to  ; 
we're  deadly  dull  on  the  brig.' 

'  Oh  !  '  said  the  captain  of  the  '  Hamilton,'  laugh- 
ing, 'you'll  be  lively  enough  now.  Frochard  is  a 
firstrate  fellow  for  stories,  and  speaks  English 
capitally  ;  and  his  sister's  a  real  beauty,  if  only  she 
wouldn't  keep  to  herself  so  much.' 

The  boats  were  now  seen  putting  oft'  from  the 
shore.  When  they  came  near  to  the  ships  one  of  them 
left  the  rest  and  steered  for  the  '  Speedwell.' 

1  There  go  your  passengers,'  said  the  captain  to 
Dick  ;  '  they  said  good-bye  to  me  before  leaving  this 
morning,  and  now  all  that  remains  is  for  you  to  take 
their  baggage  over  in  your  boat,  if  you'll  be  so 
good.' 

1  Certainly,'  replied  Dick,  ( I'm  ready  as  soon  as 
it  is  loaded.' 

'  Avast  there  ! '  said  the  captain  ;  '  we're  not  so 
inhospitable  as  that.  You  must  stay  and  meet  the 
rest  of  our  company  at  supper.' 

The  remainder  of  the  passengers  were  just  coming 
on  board.  Estcourt  was  introduced  to  them  all  in 
turn,  and  they  sat  down  to  supper  soon  afterwards. 
They  were  a  very  uninteresting  lot ;  chiefly  Portu- 
guese and  English  men  of  business,  voyaging  for 
mercantile  houses  with  a  South  American  connec- 
tion. But  the  crowded  table,  the  hum  of  conversa- 
tion, and  the  continual  laughter  were  a  welcome 
change  to  Dick,  and  he  delayed  his  departure  till  the 
last  moment. 

When  he  returned  to  his  own  ship  he  found  that 
his  new  companions  had  already  gone  to  their  cabins  ; 
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their  baggage  was  carried  down  to  them,  and  finding 
that  they  were  not  likely  to  appear  again  that  night, 
Dick  soon  afterwards  turned  in  himself. 

He  was  already  drowsy,  when  he  became  slowly 
conscious  that  he  was  listening  to  a  noise  which 
seemed  to  have  been  going  on  for  an  indefinite  length 
of  time. 

It  was  the  sound  of  two  voices  ;  whether  far  off 
or  near  he  could  not  tell,  but  as  his  half-awake  sense 
took  in  the  monotonous  alternation  of  the  tones, 
he  was  dimly  aware  of  a  strange  familiarity  with 
both. 

It  dawned  upon  him  at  last  that  one  was  Captain 
Worsley's  voice  ;  but  the  other  seemed  still  like  a  voice 
in  a  dream,  utterly  remote  from  the  real  world,  and 
yet  in  a  way  even  more  real  to  him  than  that  which 
preceded  and  followed  it. 

Over  and  over  again  he  thought  himself  upon  the 
point  of  remembrance,  but  he  never  quite  reached  it, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  bland  soothing  tones  over- 
came him  like  a  spell,  and  he  fell  into  a  dreamless 
sleep. 

Whether  it  was  long  afterwards  or  not  he  could 
not  tell,  but  he  awoke  again  while  it  was  still  dark, 
and  heard  this  time  a  more  certain  sound.  A  boat 
was  clearly  being  lowered,  and  he  recognised  the 
splash  of  the  oars  as  it  left  the  ship's  side.  He  must 
have  slept  again  after  that,  for  he  knew  nothing  more 
until  he  heard  the  boat  on  its  return  strike  the  brig 
amidships  with  a  dull  jar.  The  smothered  sound  of 
an  angry  exclamation  followed  ;  the  men  climbed  on 
deck  and  drew  up  the  boat.  Dick  was  vaguely 
wondering  whether  he  were  awake  or  in  a  dream, 
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when  all  noise  ceased,  and  once  more  deep  oblivion 
fell  upon  him. 

When  he  awoke  next  morning  the  mysterious 
noises  of  the  night  had  passed  entirely  from  his  re- 
collection. He  hastened  on  deck,  and  found  that  he 
was  the  first  to  arrive  there.  It  was  a  fresh  breezy 
morning,  and  the  brig  was  cutting  the  waves  gallantly 
as  she  went  southward  in  long  tacks.  Four  or  five 
miles  away  to  starboard  the  '  Hamilton  '  was  winging 
her  way  to  the  westward,  the  courses  of  the  two 
vessels  diverging  more  and  with  every  minute.  The 
islands  lay  like  tiny  clouds  upon  the  horizon  behind 
them,  and  the  long,  low  coastline  of  Africa  was 
visible  to  larboard  under  a  rainy  sky. 

Dick  took  a  careful  survey,  and  began  to  pro- 
phesy to  himself  about  the  weather. 

'  Those  who  are  expecting  to-day  to  be  the  same  as 
yesterday,'  he  murmured  sententiously,  '  will  be  pro- 
bably a  good  deal ' 

As  he  spoke,  the  words  died  away  upon  his  lips 
and  the  torpor  of  helpless  astonishment  seized  upon 
him.  He  could  not  turn  his  head,  he  could  not 
move  :  but  he  heard  behind  him  a  voice  that  shook 
the  inmost  fibres  of  his  soul.  Whether  it  came  from 
the  sky  or  the  sea,  if  he  were  mad  or  sane,  living  or 
dead,  he  knew  not,  but  these  were  the  lovely  tones 
in  which  Camilla  spoke,  in  the  old  times  before  he 
had  to  begin  life  anew. 

The  voice  came  nearer,  and  still  he  could  not  or 
dared  not  move.  Then,  suddenly,  another  voice 
answered — the  strange  familiar  voice  of  the  night  be- 
fore— he  remembered  it  in  a  flash,  and  knew  it  for 
Colonel  de  Montaut's. 
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He  turned  swiftly  and  was  face  to  face  with 
them. 

The  colonel  came  towards  him  at  once  with  out- 
stretched hand,  and  with  a  cordial  smile  upon  his 
face  ;  but  Dick  passed  him  and  went  forward  to 
Camilla. 

She  stood  still  for  a  moment  while  he  advanced, 
her  cheeks  flushing  with  sudden  amazement  and  in- 
dignation ;  then  as  he  spoke  her  name  and  held  out 
his  hand,  she  turned  to  the  colonel,  with  anger  blaz- 
ing in  her  eyes  and  trembling  in  her  voice.  '  I  am 
going  below,'  she  said,  '  and  I  leave  you,  sir,  to  ex- 
plain to  this  gentleman  that  I  have  not  the  honour 
of  his  acquaintance.' 


CHAPTER   XI 

Dick  set  his  teeth  and  turned  without  a  word  to  the 
colonel  for  the  explanation. 

The  colonel  was  not  for  a  moment  at  a  loss  ;  he 
had  long  been  preparing  for  the  present  difficult 
situation,  and  now  that  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
dealing  with  Dick  and  Camilla  separately,  he  was 
no  longer  doubtful  of  the  result ;  his  last  anxiety 
vanished  with  the  haughty  figure  now  disappearing 
beneath  the  companion  hatch. 

He  linked  his  arm  in  Dick's  with  a  friendly 
smile,  and  began  to  walk  with  him  slowly  up  and 
down  the  deck  in  silence. 

'  My  friend,'  he  said  presently,  '  my  sister-in-law 
and  you  misunderstand  each  other  ;  you  are  both 
young,  and  youth  is  so  intolerant  of  difference  !     I 
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am  older,  and  I  understand  you  both  ;  I  am  less 
prejudiced,  and  can  sympathise  with  each  in  turn. 
I  am  happy  to  be  here,  for  I  have  no  doubt,'  he  con- 
tinued, '  that  I  shall  be  able  to  effect  a  speedy 
reconciliation.' 

'  But  what  is  the  matter  1 '  cried  Dick  ;  '  I  don't 
understand  !  ' 

'Precisely,'  replied  the  colonel,  '  nor  does  Madame 
de  Montaut.  You  do  not  see  why  your  very  natural 
refusal  to  join  our  little  plot  should  cause  anyone 
surprise  or  pain.  She,  on  the  other  hand,  lias  never 
thought  of  the  difficulty  of  it  from  your  point  of 
view.  She  supposed  you  to  have  accepted,  and  was 
therefore  sharply  disappointed  at  finding  that  we 
must  do  without  you  after  all.' 

'  Yes,  yes  ! '  cried  Dick,  '  I  know  all  about  that 
mistake.  Of  course  you  all  thought  I  had  accepted 
when  I  came  to  Russell  Street  that  unlucky  morn- 
ing ;  but  how  could  you,  how  could  she,  think  me 
for  a  moment  capable  of  doing  such  a  thing  1  That's 
what  hurts.' 

'  My  dear  Estcourt,'  answered  the  colonel  with  a 
deprecatory  smile,  'you  mustn't  be  too  hard  on  us. 
I  confess  I  ought  to  have  known  better,  but  I  was 
hard  put  to  it  ;  as  for  Madame  de  Montaut,  she 
never  understood  the  question.  I  fear  the  line  I 
took  may  have  been  the  cause,  for  she  trusts  me  per- 
haps more  implicitly  than  she  ought  to  do,'  and  the 
colonel  shook  his  grey  head  with  a  very  becoming 
modesty.  '  And  then  you  must  remember,'  he  con- 
tinued, '  that  she  knew  you  were  friendly  with  Lord 
Glamorgan  and  other  members  of  the  Opposition, 
who  profess  to  desire  nothing  so  much  as  the  Em- 
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peror's  liberation.  I  suppose  their  speeches  are  but 
counsels  of  perfection,  and  not  intended  to  be  taken 
literally,  but  that  is  one  of  the  things  we  in  France 
can  never  understand  about  you  English.  We  are 
the  slaves  of  logic,  and  cannot  comprehend  how  a 
man  can  preach  gravely  what  he  would  think  it 
wrong  for  himself  or  anyone  else  to  put  into 
practice.' 

Dick  was  vanquished  ;  and  indeed  he  wished  no 
better  fate.  His  heart  warmed  gratefully  as  he 
listened  to  this  ingenious  defence  of  Camilla  for  a 
crime  she  had  never  committed  ;  he  forgave  her 
freely  for  the  humiliations  she  had  heaped  upon  him; 
he  inwardly  did  penance  for  so  unworthily  misjudg- 
ing her,  and  he  would  have  embraced  the  colonel  on 
the  spot  if  he  had  been  of  a  less  restrained  and  un- 
demonstrative habit,  for  he  was  strongly  moved  be- 
neath the  surface. 

His  companion  was  still  talking  at  his  side  in  the 
same  smooth  strain,  but  he  did  not  listen  ;  he  was 
lost  in  a  foretaste  of  the  delightful  days  to  come, 
and  was  only  brought  to  himself  by  the  sudden  re- 
collection that  they  would  be  fewer  than  he  had 
been  allowing  himself  to  reckon.  He  turned  round 
upon  the  colonel. 

'  Why  must  you  leave  us  so  soon  ?  '  he  asked 
abruptly. 

The  colonel  was  staggered  for  a  moment. 

'  So  soon  1 '  he  said  ;  '  so  soon  as  what  ? ' 

'  The  captain  said  you  were  only  going  as  far  as 
Ascension.' 

'Ah,  yes,'  said  the  colonel,  recovering  himself, 
'  Ascension  ;  yes,  that's  all.' 
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'  You  can't  be  meaning  to  stay  on  such  a  desert 
island,'  said  Dick,  a-tremble  with  hope.  '  I  suppose 
we  can  wait  while  you  do  your  business  there  and 
take  you  on  to  the  Cape  afterwards  1 ' 

'Thank  you,'  replied  the  colonel,  giving  him  a 
meaning  look  ;  '  but  we  cannot  afford  to  go  quite  so 
far  as  the  Cape,  though  I  confess  to  you  in  confi- 
dence that  we  do  not  intend  to  stay  longer  than  we 
can  help  at  Ascension.' 

Dick  reflected,  and  in  a  moment  or  two  he  had 
comprehended  the  meaning  of  this  remark.  About 
half-way  in  a  direct  line  between  Ascension  and  the 
Cape  lies  the  island  of  St.  Helena  :  that  of  course 
was  the  de  Montauts'  real  destination.  He  under- 
stood now  why  they  had  sailed  in  the  '  Hamilton ' 
under  false  names.  He  saw,  too,  that  he  must 
abandon  all  hope  of  prolonging  the  time  of  their 
companionship  with  him,  for  the  '  Speedwell '  could 
not  land  the  conspirators  at  St.  Helena  without  be- 
coming in  some  degree  their  accomplice.  As  for 
himself,  he  already  knew  more  than  he  wished  to 
know.  Clearly  the  colonel  was  in  the  right,  and  on 
all  accounts  he  must  carefully  avoid  any  reference 
to  this  dangerous  subject. 

M.  de  Montaut  was  watching  him  all  this  time, 
and  read  his  face  like  an  open  book. 

'  Now  then,'  he  said  at  last,  '  I  am  going  down  to 
speak  to  my  sister-in-law.  I  think  you  had  better 
wait  for  me  up  here,  if  you  don't  mind.' 

Dick  willingly  assented,  and  the  colonel  left  him 
to  pace  the  deck  alone,  while  he  went  off  to  attempt 
the  second  and  more  difficult  part  of  his  mediation. 

'Ah  ! '  he  murmured  to  himself  as  he  made  his 
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way  below,  '  it  is  easy  enough  to  persuade  a  man  of 
anything,  more  especially  if  it's  not  the  truth  ;  but 
Camilla  is  unfortunately  not  a  man.  Never  mind,' 
he  added,  as  he  knocked  at  her  door,  '  she  must  per- 
suade herself,  that's  all,'  and  he  entered  the  cabin 
with  as  meek  and  helpless  an  expression  as  he  could 
manage  to  put  on. 

Camilla  was  in  a  state  of  feverish  agitation  ;  she 
attacked  him  at  once. 

'  Well,'  she  cried,  '  and  what  does  this  mean, 
sir  1 ' 

The  colonel  hung  his  head. 

'  Did  I  not  tell  you,'  she  continued,  '  that  if 
Captain  Estcourt  went  with  you  I  should  stay 
behind  ? ' 

'  I  thought  perhaps  you  might  think  better  of  it.' 

'  Do  I  generally  threaten  what  I  do  not  mean  to 
carry  out  ? '  she  retorted.  To  this  he  made  no 
answer,  and  his  silence  suggested,  as  it  was  intended 
to  do,  that  it  was  now  rather  late  in  the  day  for  the 
fulfilment  of  this  particular  threat. 

1  Do  you  not  see,'  she  went  on,  '  into  what  a 
position  your  foolish  obstinacy  has  entrapped  me  1 ' 

'  I  am  very  sorry,'  murmured  the  colonel. 

'  It  is  infamous  of  you,'  she  cried.  '  Here  we  are, 
with  our  enterprise  already  launched  ;  for  me  to  turn 
back  now  would  be  to  forfeit  my  share  in  the  glory 
of  success  :  to  send  him  away  would  be  to  ruin  all.' 

'  I'm  afraid  it  would,'  said  the  colonel  in  a  tone 
of  discouragement  ;  and  he  looked  about  him  frown- 
ing, as  if  perplexed  at  the  difficulty  of  the  dilemma. 

Camilla's  indignation  was  by  this  time  beginning 
to  exhaust  itself  :  to  hammer  so  abject  an  opponent 
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was  merely  beating  the  air,  and  of  that  the  strongest 
fighter  soon  wearies. 

'  What  am  I  to  do  1 '  she  cried  in  despair. 

'  Couldn't  you  go  on  as  you  are  doing  1 '  he  sug- 
gested. 

'  What  ?  live  for  a  fortnight  cooped  up  here  with 
a  man  whom  I've  insulted  to  his  face  1 ' 

'  It's  not  your  fault,'  he  replied  ;  '  he  brought  it 
on  himself.' 

'  No,  no  !  he  did  not  ! '  she  answered  hotly.  '  It 
was  your  doing  from  the  beginning.' 

'  I  asked  him  to  come,  I  admit,'  said  the  colonel, 
'but  he  shouldn't  have  accepted.' 

'  How  can  you  1 '  she  exclaimed,  '  how  dare  you 
compare  his  share  in  it  with  your  own  ?  You  were 
the  tempter,  you  were  the  suggester  of  evil  :  his  con- 
duct in  yielding  may  seem  strange  to  us,  but  we 
cannot  tell  what  good  reasons  he  may  have  had  for 
taking  a  less  severe  view  of  his  duty  in  this  instance. 
He  belongs  to  a  party  which  has  long  favoured  the 
Emperor's  release  ;  he  was  no  longer  actually  em- 
ployed by  the  English  Government,  which  has  treated 
him  with  ingratitude  ;  he  was  chivalrously  devoted 
to  us,  his  friends,  and  there  may  have  been  other 
reasons.  I  could  wish  that  he  had  acted  differently, 
but  I  will  not  hear  you  blame  him.' 

The  colonel  hugged  himself  in  secret  :  it  was  an 
exquisite  pleasure  to  hear  his  own  sophistries  arrayed 
against  him  and  to  see  them  working  out  his  own 
purpose  after  all.  Some  gleam  of  satisfaction  must 
have  twinkled  from  a  crevice  in  his  assumed  stolidity, 
for  Camilla  stopped,  as  if  partly  conscious  of  some- 
thing inconsistent  in  her  argument. 
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'Don't  misunderstand  me,'  she  cried  ;  '  I  do  not 
take  back  anything  of  what  I  said.'  He  interrupted 
her. 

'  Of  course  not,'  he  said  ;  '  I  was  waiting  to  re- 
mind you  that  as  we  are  to  touch  at  Ascension  you 
have  still  a  free  choice  ;  we  could  easily  laud  you 
there  for  a  fortnight  and  take  you  off  again  on  our 
return  from  St.  Helena.  You  would  lose  none  of  the 
credit  of  the  undertaking,  and  you  would  still  share 
the  Emperor's  triumphal  return  to  Europe.' 

'  I  will  consider  that/  she  replied,  '  before  we 
reach  Ascension,  but  it  was  not  what  I  was  thinking 
of.  What  I  meant  to  tell  you  was  that  in  any  case 
I  refuse  to  have  Captain  Estcourt  forced  upon  me  as 
a  colleague.  I  decline  to  recognise  him  in  that  posi- 
tion, and  you  may  tell  him  that  if  he  and  I  are  to 
meet,  it  must  be  on  other  ground,  and  expressly  on 
condition  that  the  object  of  this  voyage  is  never 
mentioned.' 

The  colonel  sighed,  not,  as  she  supposed,  with  re- 
signation, but  with  relief  and  perfect  satisfaction. 

'I  will  go  to  him  at  once,'  he  said,  and  left  the 
cabin,  still  dejected  and  submissive  in  appearance. 

As  he  climbed  the  companion  ladder,  however, 
his  demeanour  underwent  a  complete  change,  and  it 
was  with  a  beaming  face  that  he  emerged  upon  the 
deck,  where  Estcourt  was  anxiously  awaiting  his 
return. 

'  It  is  all  right,'  he  said  cordially  ;  '  I  knew  it 
would  be.  She  has  quite  got  the  better  of  her  dis- 
appointment, and  is  sorry  for  having  hurt  your  feel- 
ings just  now.  Her  indignation,  it  appears,  was  not 
directed  at  you  but  at  me,  whom  she  blames  severely 
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for  having  been  the  original  cause  of  all  this  trouble. 
I  confess  it,  but  I  assure  you  I  was  far  from  intending 
to  estrange  you  from  us.' 

1  Don't  say  another  word  !  '  cried  Dick,  seizing 
his  hand  and  shaking  it  in  a  fervour  of  gratitude 
'  I'm  your  debtor  for  the  rest  of  my  life  ;  but  now  let 
me  go  to  her  at  once.' 

'Stay  a  moment,'  s;iid  the  colonel  holding  him  by 
the  sleeve  ;  '  let  me  give  you  one  last  hint  before  you 
go.  No  wise  man  expects  an  apology  from  a  woman 
under  any  circumstances.' 

'  Apology  1 '  Dick  broke  in  impatiently.  '  Of 
course  not  ! ' 

'Very  well  then,'  continued  his  companion,  'that 
1  icing  so,  it  will  prevent  any  possible  awkwardness  if 
you  ignore  the  late  regrettable  incident  altogether. 
And  I  may  add  that  I  know  you  would  be  consulting 
her  own  wishes  if  you  refrained  from  mentioning  the 
object  of  our  voyage  at  all  ;  the  subject  is  not  one 
with  pleasant  associations  as  between  herself  and 
you.' 

Dick  thought  the  colonel  a  model  of  judgment 
and  kindness  ;  he  thanked  him  again  hastily,  and 
went  below  with  a  beating  heart. 

Camilla  was  in  the  saloon  by  herself  ;  she  flushed 
when  he  entered,  but  greeted  him  naturally,  and 
without  any  reference  to  what  had  passed.  While 
her  hand  lay  in  his  she  looked  at  him  a  little  sadly, 
he  fancied,  as  though  a  tinge  of  her  first  disappoint- 
ment still  remained  :  but  that  surely  was  natural 
enough,  and  needed  only  time  to  efface  it  from  her 
memory.  Meanwhile  he  had  a  fortnight — a  whole 
age — of  happiness  before  him. 
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The  colonel,  who  had  calculated  with  nicety  the 
time  he  ought  to  allow  them,  now  came  discreetly  in 
and  suggested  breakfast. 

'  Certainly,'  said  Dick  ;  '  it  is  long  past  the  time, 
but  where's  Captain  Worsley  1 ' 

'  Oh,'  replied  the  colonel,  '  haven't  they  told  you  ? 
He's  got  a  fever,  and  can't  leave  his  berth  to-day.' 

'  That's  rather  sharp  work,'  said  Dick  ;  '  he 
seemed  all  right  when  I  left  the  ship  yesterday.' 

'  Yes,'  said  the  colonel,  '  there  is  a  sudden  kind 
of  feverish  attack  which  is  not  uncommon,  I  am 
told,  in  these  latitudes.  It  took  him  quite  suddenly, 
just  as  we  came  on  board  ;  he  was  very  queer,  and 
kept  me  up  late  into  the  night  talking  in  the  most 
random  manner.  I  thought  you  must  have  heard 
us,'  he  added,  with  a  quick  searching  glance  at 
Dick. 

'  I  did  hear  you  !  '  replied  the  latter,  '  and  that 
reminds  me  that  I  also  heard,  or  fancied  I  heard,  a 
boat  put  off  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  come 
aboard  again  some  time  later.' 

'  Just  so,'  said  the  colonel ;  'that  was  what  he  and 
I  were  arguing  about.  I  wanted  some  things  I  had 
forgotten  fetched  from  the  "  Hamilton,"  and  Captain 
Worsley  refused  me  a  boat,  but  I  got  my  own  way 
at  last  with  some  difficulty.'  And  having  fired  off 
this  explanation,  which  he  had  had  ready  loaded  and 
primed  for  some  time  past,  he  turned  the  conversa- 
tion adroitly  back  to  the  '  Hamilton,'  and  the  inci- 
dents of  their  voyage  from  England.  When  the 
meal  was  over,  Dick  remembered  the  captain  again. 

'  I  can't  say  I  regret  old  Worsley's  temporary 
absence,'  he  remarked,  '  for  I  prefer  very  much  our 
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present  party  of  three  ;  but  I  think  I  must  go  and 
see  him,  for  the  sake  of  civility.' 

'I  don't  think  I  would  if  I  were  you,'  said  the 
colonel  lightly  ;  '  he's  still  rather  over-excitable  this 
morning,  and  he  has  apparently,  for  some  absurd 
reason,  taken  a  special  dislike  to  you.' 

Dick  laughed.  '  I'm  not  afraid  of  his  tongue,' 
he  said  ;  '  I'm  shot-proof  against  marine  gunnery,' 
and  he  went  towards  the  door. 

The  colonel  turned  away  and  bit  his  moustache. 
He  dared  not  insist  further,  for  fear  of  arousing  sus- 
picion ;  for,  upon  the  face  of  it,  what  could  it  matter 
to  him  whether  Dick  went  or  not  1  But  in  reality 
a  good  deal  was  at  stake,  and  Dick's  sudden  resolve- 
had  taken  him  for  once  unprepared.  So  he  sat  still, 
and  listened  with  desperate  anxiety  to  hear  what 
would  follow. 

The  '  Speedwell's '  construction  between  decks 
was  not  quite  that  of  an  ordinary  brig.  She  was 
large,  but,  as  was  only  reasonable  in  a  ship  carrying 
Government  stores,  she  had  no  provision  for  a  num- 
ber of  passengers,  but  was  instead  fitted  with  un- 
usually ample  quarters  for  the  captain  and  three  or 
four  others.  Thus,  while  the  saloon  was  small,  there 
were  on  each  side  of  it  three  good  cabins,  or  rather 
state-rooms,  instead  of  the  ordinary  berths.  On  the 
starboard  side  Madame  de  Montaut,  the  colonel,  and 
Dick  were  quartered  ;  on  the  opposite  side  were  the 
captain's  two  rooms  and  the  mate's  cabin.  A  narrow 
passage  was  left  on  each  side  between  these  state- 
rooms and  the  saloon.  The  colonel,  with  his  head 
against  the  wooden  wall  of  the  latter,  could  hear 
perfectly  all  that  passed  on  the  other  side,  and,  in 
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fact,  when  Dick  stood  at  the  captain's  door  he  was 
within  a  yard  of  him. 

First  he  heard  him  knock — once,  and  again 
louder. 

There  was  no  answer.  The  colonel  was  rigid, 
but  his  eyes  betrayed  intense  anxiety.  Camilla  had 
fortunately  gone  to  her  own  cabin,  and  there  was  no 
one  to  observe  his  unconcealable  agitation. 

Dick  knocked  a  third  time.  The  colonel  ground 
his  teeth  and  drew  in  his  breath. 

A  rattling  noise  followed.  Instantly  the  tension 
of  his  limbs  relaxed,  and  a  look  of  relief  spread  over 
his  face.  Dick  had  tried  the  door  and  found  it 
locked. 

The  colonel  got  up  and  wiped  his  brow.  His 
secret  was  safe  now,  and  he  must  get  ready  for 
another  little  scene  in  the  comedy,  which  could  not 
be  long  delayed. 

Dick  meanwhile  was  knocking  again,  and  calling 
Captain  Worsley  by  name. 

Still  there  was  no  reply,  and  he  began  to  fear 
that  the  unfortunate  man  had  fainted,  with  no  one 
at  hand  to  look  after  him. 

He  turned  to  the  mate's  room.  It  was  empty. 
He  knocked  more  loudly  yet  upon  the  captain's 
door.  Finally,  he  was  about  to  rush  away  to  find 
the  mate  on  deck,  when  he  caught  the  sound  of 
someone  moving  about  inside  the  room. 

'  Open,  open  !  '  he  cried  ;  '  why  don't  you  open  1 ' 

The  door  swung  inwards  as  he  spoke.  A  strange 
man  stepped  quickly  out.  Then,  as  Dick  drew  back, 
he  stooped  and  coolly  locked  the  door  behind  him. 

As  he  raised  his  head  again,  Dick  stared  at  him 
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in  amazement.  It  was  not  Captain  Worsley,  but 
Hernan  Johnstone,  the  pilot  of  the  '  Edgar  '  at 
Copenhagen ! 


CHAPTER  XII 

'Johnstone!'  cried  Dick  at  last,  'what  does  this 
mean  ?     How  do  you  come  to  be  here  ? ' 

'  From  the  "Hamilton,"  '  replied  the  man  ;  '  I'm 
working  out  to  the  Cape.' 

'  But  they  told  me  your  name  was  Gildez.' 

'  So  it  was  on  the  barque  yonder.  You  see,  my 
own's  a  bit  too  famous  for  general  use.  But  here 
I'm  among  friends,  and  can  fly  what  flag  I  please.' 

'Among  friends?'  said  Dick  ;  '  what  do  you  mean 
by  that?' 

'  It  seems  I've  an  old  acquaintance  with  you 
to  begin  with,'  said  Johnstone  impudently,  'and 
then  I've  come  a  good  way  with  Madame  and  the 
colonel.' 

'Answer  me,'  said  Dick,  angrily,  'and  remember 
your  place  !  ' 

'So  I  do,'  retorted  the  other;  'I'm  captain  of 
this  ship  for  the  time  being.' 

Estcourt  was  more  astounded  than  ever,  and  in- 
dignant at  the  brazen  face  of  the  fellow.  '  Come, 
my  man,'  he  said  sternly,  '  your  tongue's  too  loose  ; 
you'd  best  tell  me  the  plain  truth  at  once.' 

'  You've  got  it  already,'  replied  Johnstone.  '  I'm 
to  sail  the  brig  for  Captain  Worsley  until  he's  on  his 
legs  again.' 
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'  By  whose  authority  1 ' 

'  His  own  ;  he's  an  old  friend  o'  mine.  We've 
made  many  a  lucky  voyage  in  company  before  now, 
and  he  knows  there's  no  crew  afloat  that  I  couldn't 
handle.' 

Dick  looked  at  the  herculean  frame  and  fierce 
domineering  face  before  him  :  he  remembered  how 
the  boldness  and  force  of  the  man  had  indelibly  im- 
pressed him  years  ago  at  Copenhagen,  and  he  felt 
that  Worsley  was  amply  justified  in  his  opinion. 
And  he  reflected,  too,  that  it  mattered  little  to  him 
who  sailed  the  '  Speedwell,'  so  long  as  she  was  safely 
carried  into  port  ;  in  fact,  of  the  two  men  he  pre- 
ferred Johnstone,  for,  though  he  was  less  respectful 
than  Worsley,  he  was  at  any  rate  beyond  comparison 
more  active  and  courageous. 

'  Well,'  he  said  at  last  in  a  mollified  tone, '  I  dare- 
say you'll  make  as  good  a  captain  as  we  need  have  ; 
if  you  don't,  you'll  have  me  to  reckon  with,  you 
know.'  And  he  was  about  to  turn  away,  when  he 
remembered  that  he  had  had  no  explanation  yet  of 
the  locked  cabin. 

1  If  you'll  be  good  enough  to  unlock  that  door,' 
he  said,  '  I'll  go  in  and  pay  Captain  Worsley  a 
visit.' 

At  this  moment  the  colonel  appeared  in  the 
passage. 

'  And  how  is  Captain  Worsley  getting  on  now  ? ' 
he  asked  as  he  came  towards  the  other  two. 

'  That's  just  what  I  want  to  find  out  for  myself,' 
replied  Dick,  and  he  held  out  his  hand  for  the 
key. 

Johnstone  drew  back  a  step,  but  seemed  uncertain 
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whether  to  comply  or  not.  The  colonel,  standing 
a  little  behind,  frowned  and  shook  his  head  over 
Dick's  shoulder.  Johnstone  put  the  key  back  in  his 
pocket. 

'  Excuse  me,  sir,'  he  said  to  Estcourt  with  more 
respect  than  he  had  yet  shown,  'but  I  have  strict 
orders  to  the  contrary,  and  I  daren't  go  against 
them.' 

Before  Dick  could  speak  the  colonel  intervened. 

1 1  think  you  told  me,'  he  said  to  Johnstone,  '  that 
Captain  Worsley  showed  an  unreasonable  prejudice 
against  Captain  Estcourt  in  particular  1 ' 

1  Yes,  sir,  he's  very  violent,'  replied  the  man, '  and 
if  he's  thwarted  while  he's  in  this  state  I  won't  be 
answerable  for  the  consequences.  And  just  now  he's 
sleeping  heavily  after  his  dose.' 

Dick  saw  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  press  the  matter 
further ;  there  was  something  odd  about  the  whole 
affair,  but  he  was  really  very  little  interested  in  the 
patient  or  his  case,  and,  having  done  enough  for 
civility,  was  quite  seady  to  turn  away  to  the  more 
attractive  society  of  Camilla  and  her  brother-in-law. 
But  he  had  scarcely  yet  recovered  from  his  surprise 
at  meeting  Johnstone  again  so  unexpectedly  after 
twenty  years,  and  made  a  remark  to  that  effect  as 
he  went  up  on  deck  with  the  colonel. 

'Johnstone  1 '  said  M.  de  Montaut ;  '  what  John- 
stone 1 ' 

1  Do  you  remember  my  talking  to  you  of  a  man  of 
that  name — a  famous  smuggler — who  volunteered  to 
steer  the  ship  on  which  I  served  at  the  battle  of 
Copenhagen  1 ' 

*  Ah,  yes,'  replied  the  colonel.     '  I  remember  the 
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incident  perfectly,  but  I  had  forgotten  the  man's 
name.  But  what  do  you  mean/  he  continued,  '  by 
saying  that  you  have  met  him  again  % ' 

'He  is  our  new  captain,  the  man  we  have  just 
been  speaking  to.' 

'  Impossible  ! '  exclaimed  M.  de  Montaut ;  '  that 
was  the  Spanish  sailor  Gildez,  who  was  in  the 
"  Hamilton  "  with  us.' 

'  That's  the  man  for  all  that,'  replied  Dick.  '  I 
knew  him  at  once,  and  he  answered  to  his  right  name 
without  question  ;  the  other  was  only  assumed,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  himself.' 

'  Really,'  said  the  colonel,  '  you  cannot  imagine 
how  you  interest  me  !  I  must  have  a  good  look  at 
this  romantic  figure  next  time  I  see  him.' 

'  And,  perhaps,'  said  Dick,  '  Madame  de  Montaut 
may  also  be  interested  to  know  that  she  is  sailing 
under  the  auspices  of  so  celebrated  a  captain.' 

The  colonel  was  here  again  in  a  difficulty  which 
he  had  not  foreseen.  Camilla  had,  of  course,  known 
all  about  Johnstone  for  weeks  past,  and  would  not 
in  the  least  understand  Dick's  surprise  at  finding  him 
on  board.  Any  conversation  between  them  on  this 
topic  might  lead  to  an  explanation,  and  all  explana- 
tions must  be  rigorously  postponed  until  the  moment 
arrived  for  the  mine  to  be  sprung  once  for  all.  Risks 
of  this  kind  must  be  perpetually  occurring  ;  it  was 
the  colonel's  business  to  keep  eyes  and  ears  inces- 
santly open,  and  be  ready,  since  he  could  not  possibly 
foresee  them  all,  to  meet  each  one  as  the  emergency 
arose.     He  was  ready  now. 

'  My  dear  Estcourt,'  he  said  confidentially  to  Dick, 
'  if  I  were  you  I  shouldn't  enlighten  her  as  to  the 
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identity  of  this  Johnstone  with  the  hero  of  your 
story.' 

'  Why  ? '  asked  Dick  in  astonishment. 

'  Well,  you  may  think  me  absurdly  cautious,  but 
it  is  only  for  your  own  sake  if  I  am.  You  know  how 
anxious  I  am  for  your  success  with  Camilla.' 

Dick  gi'ew  hot  with  mingled  embarrassment  and 
gratitude. 

1  This  man,'  the  colonel  continued,  '  once  tried — 
as  I  think  you  yourself  told  us — to  capture  the 
Emperor  by  a  desperate  stratagem  ;  my  sister-in-law 
has  had  a  particular  horror  of  him  ever  since  she 
heard  this,  for  she  thinks  he  must  have  been  actuated 
by  motives  of  personal  malice  :  you  know  how  her 
enthusiasm  runs  away  with  her.  If  she  is  not  told, 
she  probably  will  not  think  of  connecting  this  man 
with  that  incident  merely  because  of  the  name.  In 
any  case,  if  she  is  to  learn  of  the  identity,  let  it  be 
through  me,  and  not  through  you,  from  whom  she 
might  think  the  information  in  bad  taste.' 

'  I  don't  quite  see  it,'  said  Dick,  '  but,  no  doubt, 
you're  right.  I'd  rather  bite  my  tongue  out  than  hurt 
her  feelings,  and  I'm  very  grateful  to  you  for  the 
hint.' 

'  You  see,'  said  the  colonel  in  a  paternal  tone, 
'  I'm  a  good  deal  older  than  you,  and  perhaps  I  have 
a  somewhat  finer  eye  for  these  little  difficulties.' 

'  Of  course,'  replied  Dick  humbly,  '  I  know  I'm 
desperately  clumsy  ;  it  is  the  best  of  good  luck  that 
you  are  at  my  elbow  so  often  to  put  me  straight.' 

The  colonel  echoed  this  remark  in  the  depths  of 
his  heart,  and  added  a  feiwent  hope  that  the  best  of 
good  luck  might  continue  for  a  few  days  longer. 
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Rain  now  began  to  fall  heavily,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  go  below.  The  wind  rose  in  gusty  starts, 
sail  after  sail  was  reefed,  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon  the  brig  was  scudding  along  before  the 
gale  with  her  masts  almost  bare.  She  was  at  all 
times  unusually  fast,  but  she  was  now  flying  along 
at  nearly  half  again  her  ordinary  rate,  and  for  six 
whole  days  she  never  relaxed  her  speed. 

In  spite  of  the  rain  and  the  spray  which  from 
time  to  time  swept  over  her,  Dick  and  Camilla  spent 
a  good  part  of  every  day  on  deck,  keenly  sympa- 
thising with  each  other  in  delight  at  the  swift 
exhilarating  motion  of  the  vessel  and  the  unchang- 
ing restlessness  and  grandeur  of  the  waves  over 
which  she  passed  so  lightly. 

The  colonel,  being  not  so  good  a  sailor,  was  seldom 
able  to  join  them  in  their  enjoyment  of  this  storm- 
carnival.  In  spite,  however,  of  their  freedom  from 
the  restraint  of  his  presence,  they  did  not  talk  much 
to  one  another,  but,  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  and 
desolate  loneliness  around  them,  they  crept,  as  it 
were,  closer  and  closer  together,  and  the  steady  rush 
of  the  salt  wind  swept  away  from  their  minds  all 
perplexity  about  the  past  and  all  anxiety  for  the 
future.  For  a  time — for  a  time  at  least,  they  were 
once  more  thoughtlessly  happy,  and  the  ship  beneath 
them  seemed  to  share  their  reckless  joy  as  she 
alternately  poised  herself  upon  the  ridgy  crests, 
and  shot  from  slope  to  slope  of  the  green  hills  of  the 
sea. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  company  on  board  they  took 
but  little  heed.  The  mate  never  came  their  way  ;  the 
captain  was  reported  still  unable  to  stir  outside  his 
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cabin,  where  Dick,  after  one  or  two  more  ineffectual 
requests  for  admittance,  was  quite  content  to  leave 
him.  The  colonel  had  struck  up  a  considerable  in- 
timacy with  Johnstone,  whom  he  pronounced  to  be 
not  nearly  such  a  ruffian  as  he  looked.  When  the 
ship's  motion  was  not  too  violent  he  went  on  tours 
of  inspection  with  the  new  captain,  and  was  even 
found  by  Dick  one  morning  alone  in  the  hold,  ex- 
amining the  cargo  with  incomprehensible  energy  and 
interest. 

'  I  can't  think,'  said  Estcourt,  laughing,  '  what  on 
earth  you  can  find  to  amuse  you  in  the  sight  of  all 
these  casks  and  cases.' 

'  It  is  the  thought  of  what  they  contain  that 
fascinates  me,'  replied  the  colonel,  who  was  in  a 
humorous  mood. 

'  What  1 '  cried  Dick,  '  stores  and  fittings  fascinate 
you  1     That's  a  dry  taste  ! ' 

'  Ah  ! '  said  M.  de  Montaut,  '  but  I  have  the 
poet's  vision  ;  I  look  beyond  the  mere  articles  them- 
selves to  the  results  they  may  effect.  These 
packing-cases,  you  say,  are  but  necessaries  for  the 
refitting  of  your  ship.  I  see  more  than  that  ;  from 
the  parts  I  reconstruct  the  whole  in  imagination. 
I  see,  rising  from  these  fragments,  an  entire  vessel, 
with  a  fate  of  her  own,  and  fraught  with  many 
destinies.  Nay,  who  knows,'  he  added  with  mock 
sententiousness,  '  but  the  ship  that  lies  hidden  in 
this  despised  cargo  of  yours  may  change  the  course 
of  history  !  ' 

Dick  laughed  again.  '  My  dear  colonel,'  he  said, 
'  you  see  a  good  deal  more  than  I  do  ;  I  find  it  un- 
comfortably dark  down  here.' 
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'  Ah,  that's  because  I'm  standing  between  you  and 
the  light,'  replied  the  colonel,  taking  up  the  lantern. 
'  Come,  let's  go  upstairs  again,'  and  he  led  the  way 
back  to  the  middle  deck, 

During  the  night  of  the  22nd  the  wind  fell  to  a 
steady  breeze,  and  on  the  following  morning  they 
saw  the  sun  again  at  last,  standing  over  a  headland 
that  lay  on  the  larboard  quarter. 

The  colonel  appeared  at  breakfast  with  a  chart, 
and  Dick,  borrowing  it  from  him,  explained  the 
position  of  the  '  Speedwell '  to  Camilla. 

'  Here,'  he  said,  putting  his  finger  upon  the  map, 
'  is  the  stretch  of  coast  along  which  the  wind  and 
the  Guinea  current  have  been  hurrying  us  so  fast. 
Here  is  Cape  Palmas,  which  we  have  just  passed,  and 
now  we  shall  see  no  more  of  the  shores  of  Africa. 
You  see,  we  have  been  carried  a  little  too  far  to  the 
east  already,  and  Ascension  lies  right  below  us  in 
mid-ocean  there.' 

'  And  how  far  is  it  ? '  asked  Camilla. 

'Twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  miles,'  said  ths 
colonel,  who  was  also  looking  on  with  interest. 

'  Hardly  so  much  as  that ;  I  wish  it  were,'  said 
Dick,  'but  I  am  afraid  eight  or  nine  days  at  the 
outside  will  take  us  there.' 

'  And  from  there,'  asked  Camilla,  still  poring  over 
the  chart,  '  how  far  is  it  to  St.  Helena  ? ' 

'  I  can't  say  exactly  ;  to  the  Cape  it  is  about 
two  thousand  five  hundred  miles,  but  that  is  the 
straight  course,  by  which  you  go  some  way  outside 
St.  Helena,  and  don't  even  pass  near  enough  to  see 
the  famous  pigeons.' 

'  What  are  they  1 ' 
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'Oh,  they're  only  a  kind  of  pigeon  peculiar  to 
that  island  ;  but  they're  rather  well  known  for  their 
beauty  and  because  they're  found  nowhere  else. 
They  often  come  circling  round  a  ship  at  an  immense 
distance  from  the  land,  and  the  sailors  catch  them 
to  take  home  to  their  friends,  but  they  mostly  die 
before  the  voyage  is  over.' 

'  Have  you  ever  seen  them  1 '  asked  the  colonel. 
1  What  are  they  like  1 ' 

'  They're  small  grey  birds,  very  graceful  and  light 
on  the  wing,  with  bright  pink  legs,  and  a  curious 
band  of  white  under  the  eye.' 

'  I  suppose  we  shall  see  some  of  them  at  Ascen- 
sion,' said  the  colonel. 

c  No,'  replied  Camilla  ;  '  didn't  you  hear  Captain 
Estcourt  say  that  they  are  peculiar  to  St.  Helena  1 ' 

'But  surely  they  must  have  made  their  way 
across  at  some  time  or  other ;  the  two  islands  are 
not  so  very  far  apart.' 

'It  is  curious,'  said  Dick,  'but  I  assure  you  thai 
there  are  none  to  be  found  anywhere  else.  If  I  saw 
one  of  them,  I  should  know  to  a  certainty  that  I  was 
off  St.  Helena,  though  the  moment  before  I  had  been 
thinking  myself  in  the  Pacific  or  the  North  Sea.' 

He  rolled  up  the  chart  and  returned  it  to  the 
colonel,  who  went  off  with  it  to  his  own  cabin,  and 
did  not  reappear  for  some  time. 

Dick  and  Camilla  went  on  deck,  and  enjoyed  the 
sun  and  blue  sky  after  so  many  dark  days. 

'  Do  you  know,'  she  said,  '  that  I  did  not  always 
enjoy  that  perpetual  rush  of  wind  and  rain  ;  and  if 
I  hadn't  seen  that  you  were  quite  cheerful  about  it, 
I  should  have  really  been  quite  alarmed  at  times.' 
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Dick  smiled.  '  I  was  more  timid  than  you,  I 
expect ;  I  was  by  no  means  as  cheerful  as  I  looked.' 

'  Then  there  was  danger  1 '  she  asked. 

'  There  was  a  lee  shore,  and  there  were  nights  in 
which  we  could  see  nothing.' 

'  Then  how  could  the  ship  be  steered  1 ' 

'  She  couldn't ;  she  drove  before  the  wind,  which 
happily  was  in  the  right  direction  ;  all  the  steersman 
could  do  was  to  stand  to  his  helm  and  be  always 
ready  for  a  sudden  danger.' 

'  What  work  ! '  she  cried.  '  Then  it  was  really 
one  man  who  saved  us  all  1 ' 

'Oh  no,'  he  answered,  'that's  too  much  to  say  ; 
let's  hope  he  would  have  saved  us  if  he  had  had  the 
chance.' 

'  How  can  you  speak  so  lightly  of  him  ! '  she  ex- 
claimed warmly.  '  He  is  a  hero,  and  I  shall  thank 
him  myself  ! ' 

Dick  was  silent,  and  looked  away. 

Johnstone  was  passing  near,  and  Camilla  called 
to  him. 

'  What  is  your  steersman's  name  1 '  she  asked  as 
he  approached. 

Dick  had  made  some  hasty  excuse,  and  was  gone 
in  a  moment. 

'  We've  been  taking  the  wheel  in  turns  of  late,' 
said  Johnstone  ;  '  but  on  the  worst  nights  Captain 
Estcourt  wouldn't  let  her  out  of  his  own  hands.' 

She  nodded  and  turned  away  ;  Johnstone  passed 
on  with  an  approving  shake  of  the  head. 

'  My  word  ! '  he  muttered,  '  he  would  be  a  fool  to 
stick  at  scruples  now  ;  he'll  be  better  paid  than  me 
by  a  long  sight.' 
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As  for  Camilla,  this  episode  brought  to  a  decisive 
end  the  struggle  which  had  been  going  on  at  intervals 
in  her  mind  since  she  came  on  board  the  '  Speedwell.' 

She  was  convinced,  and  glad  to  be  convinced, 
that  Dick  was  indeed  the  man  she  had  thought  him 
of  old  ;  whatever  had  been  his  reasons  for  joining  in 
this  expedition,  they  were  not,  she  felt  certain,  either 
weak  fondness  for  herself  or  disloyalty  to  the  colours 
under  which  lie  served. 

With  this  conclusion,  which  was  rather  due  to 
instinct  than  reasoning,  and  was  but  half  consciously 
present  to  her  mind,  her  old  feelings  towards  him 
resumed  their  place,  and  the  restraint  which  she  had 
hitherto  endeavoured  to  put  upon  them  broke  down 
completely  ;  she  allowed  herself  to  delight  once  more 
in  his  strong  simplicity,  the  hearty  abruptness  of 
his  speech  and  manner,  and  the  sailorlike  skill  and 
patient  courage  of  which  his  modesty  took  so  small 
account. 

Eight  days  passed  in  great  content.  The  colonel 
troubled  them  with  his  society  less  than  ever  ;  when 
he  was  not  alone  in  his  own  cabin,  he  was  generally 
in  that  of  Captain  "Worsley,  of  whom  he  gave  reports 
to  the  others  twice  a  day. 

It  appeared  that  the  medicines  on  board  were  in- 
sufficient ;  the  '  Speedwell '  carried  no  surgeon,  in 
spite  of  the  twelve  weeks'  regulation,  which  expressly 
includes  the  Cape  ;  and  the  patient's  condition  was, 
therefore,  unsatisfactory,  and  at  times  even  critical. 

Hearing  this,  Dick  foresaw  that  the  remainder  of 
his  voyage  would  probably  be  spent  in  the  sole  com- 
pany  of  Johnstone,  and  he  began  to  realise  how 
quickly  and  how  pleasantly  the  last  two  weeks  had 
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flown.  To-morrow,  Camilla  would  leave  the  '  Speed- 
well,' and  with  her  would  go  for  the  present  all  the 
sunshine  of  life.  Happily,  he  had  discovered  that 
she  had  no  intention  of  hiding  herself  again  from 
him  ;  she  was  evidently  anticipating  a  meeting  in 
the  near  future,  though  under  what  circumstances  he 
had  no  means  of  guessing.  To  his  great  surprise,  the 
next  day  passed  without  any  sign  of  the  island  of 
Ascension  coming  in  sight.  He  supposed  that  the 
brig  had  not  been  kept  straight  to  her  course,  and  in 
his  heart  thanked  Johnstone  for  the  bad  navigation 
which  had  given  him  another  day's  happiness. 

But  when  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  May  had  come  and 
gone,  and  still  not  a  speck  was  visible  upon  the  vast 
expanse  of  ocean  around  them,  he  took  a  more  serious 
view  of  the  matter,  and  thought  it  his  duty  to  speak 
about  it. 

'  Johnstone,'  he  said,  when  the  others  had  retired 
for  the  night,  '  have  you  taken  your  bearings  to-day  1 
Do  you  know  where  we  are  1 ' 

'Yes,  sir,  within  an  easy  day's  sail  of  the 
island.' 

'  Then  we  shall  have  been  twelve  days  coming  a 
thousand  miles  ;  how's  that  1 ' 

The  other  was  silent. 

'  I  told  you,'  Dick  continued,  '  that  I  should  hold 
you  answerable  ;  now  I  give  you  warning  that  I'm 
not  satisfied  so  far.' 

'  I'll  warrant  you'll  be  satisfied  enough  by  this 
time  to-morrow,'  grumbled  Johnstone  in  a  low  voice. 

Estcourt  turned  away,  pretending  not  to  hear  this 
remark,  which,  however,  in  the  sense  in  which  he 
took  it,  struck  him  as  being  a  just  enough  retort. 
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That  night  the  wind  rose  again,  and  the  sky  next 
morning  was  once  more  completely  overcast ;  about 
noon  wet  squalls  began  to  strike  the  ship. 

When  the  rain  ceased  for  a  time  towards  sunset, 
Johnstone  came  down  to  the  saloon  to  tell  them  that 
the  island  was  in  sight. 

Dick  and  Camilla  went  up  together  on  deck. 

'  There  ! '  he  cried,  as  he  stepped  from  the  main- 
hatch,  '  she's  on  the  larboard  bow  ;  I  knew  the  fellow 
had  gone  wide  of  his  course  !  ' 

And,  in  fact,  the  island,  which  should  have  lain 
before  them  to  the  right,  was  visible  just  upon  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  line  of  the  bowsprit. 

Camilla  scarcely  heard  his  exclamation  ;  she  was 
standing  motionless,  with  one  hand  on  the  capstan  to 
support  herself,  gazing  aloft  at  a  small  flock  of  birds 
that  were  wheeling  swiftly  round  and  round  the 
topmasts. 

Dick  turned  to  speak  to  her,  and  started  lo  see 
the  look  of  bewilderment  upon  her  face  ;  he  followed 
her  glance  upwards,  and  was  even  more  amazed. 

'St.  Helena!'  he  murmured.  'Great  Heaven! 
what  can  this  mean  1 '  And  he  ran  downstairs  to  find 
Johnstone,  shouting  for  him  by  his  name. 

The  voice  of  M.  de  Montaut  answered  him  from 
the  captain's  cabin  ;  the  door  was  ajar,  and  he  stepped 
hastily  in. 

On  one  side  stood  Johnstone  and  the  colonel ;  on 
the  other  lay  the  captain's  berth  ;  it  was  empty. 

•  Where  is  Worsley  ? '  he  cried  in  fresh  astonish- 
ment. 

Johnstone  laughed  ;  the  colonel  held  up  his  hand 
to  rebuke  him. 
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'  What  does  all  this  mean  ? '  Dick  exclaimed.  '  "We 
are  at  St.  Helena  ! ' 

'  My  dear  Estcourt,'  said  the  colonel, '  I  have  long 
owed  you  an  explanation  ;  if  you  will  come  into  the 
saloon  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  it  you.' 


CHAPTER  XIII 


Dick  entered  the  saloon  with  an  ominous  foreboding 
that  a  struggle  was  at  hand  ;  he  had  but  a  dim  and 
confused  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  contest,  but  he 
felt  instinctively  that,  since  the  colonel  was  to  be  his 
antagonist,  he  was  likely  to  need  all  his  courage  and 
more  than  all  his  wits. 

M.  de  Montaut  followed  close  behind  him,  and 
after  entering  locked  the  door  and  put  the  key  in  his 
pocket.  Dick  took  no  heed  of  this  action  ;  it  could 
not  have  been  aimed  at  him,  for  in  strength  of  body 
he  was  easily  the  other's  superior. 

They  sat  down  at  the  table  opposite  to  one  another. 
The  colonel  looked  fixedly  into  his  companion's  face  ; 
it  was  essential  that  he  should  realise  exactly  the 
mood  with  which  he  had  to  deal. 

Dick  fronted  him  with  an  uncompromising  frown. 

'  Well  ! '  he  said,   '  your  explanation,  sir  !  ' 

The  colonel  took  his  gravest  air  of  courtesy. 

'  Some  time  ago,'  he  began,  '  my  sister-in-law  and 
I  found  ourselves  in  need  of  a  loyal  friend.  Chance 
threw  you  in  our  way.  I  esteemed,  and  she  en- 
thusiastically believed  in  you.  After  careful  con- 
sideration I  invited  you  to  help  us.' 

'And  you  had  your  answer,'  replied  Dick  shortly. 
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'  For  the  moment,  yes  ;  and  a  great  disappoint- 
ment it  was  ;  but  fortune  has  now  given  us  another 
opportunity,  and  we  hope  to  be  more  successful  this 
time  in  persuading  you.' 

'Never  !  '  said  Dick.  '  Is  that  all  V  and  he  rose 
from  his  seat  as  if  to  close  the  conversation. 

A  noise  was  heard  at  the  door ;  Camilla  was 
trying  the  handle. 

'Is  M.  de  Montaut  there  1 '  she  cried.  'I  must 
speak  to  him  at  once.' 

'  Certainly,'  replied  the  colonel  from  within,  '  in 
five  minutes'  time,  if  you  will  excuse  us  for  so  long  ; 
we  have  matters  of  importance  to  discuss.' 

She  turned  away  towards  her  own  cabin,  and  he 
began  again,  inviting  Dick  with  a  polite  gesture  to 
resume  his  seat  at  the  table. 

'  You  may  perhaps  have  overlooked  the  fact,'  he 
said,  '  but  the  situation  is  entirely  changed  since 
your  letter  of  refusal  was  written.  We  were  in 
safety  there  in  London  ;  here,  at  St.  Helena,  we 
are  in  peril  of  our  Lives  ;  our  train  is  fired,  we  must 
abide  by  the  result ;  if  you  fail  us  now  we  are 
ruined.' 

Dick  made  an  impatient  gesture,  but  he  sat  on, 
and  his  face  changed. 

The  colonel  pressed  his  point. 

'  For  myself,'  he  said,  '  I  trust  I  may  say  that  I 
am  not  afraid  ;  I  have  escaped  from  prison  more 
than  once,  and  at  the  worst  I  can  face  death.  But 
the  thought  of  Camilla's  fate  is  more  than  I  can 
bear.' 

He  paused,  and  then  went  on  in  a  low  agitated 
voice  : 
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'My  friend,' he  said,  'have  you  ever  seen  a  French 
convict-ship  ?  I  have  ;  it  is  many  years  ago,  but 
the  recollection  of  those  stifling  cages,  and  the  mass 
of  scarcely  human  misery  huddled  behind  the  bars, 
is  a  nightmare  with  me  to  this  day.' 

Dick's  breath  hissed  inwards  through  his  teeth. 

'  Silence  !  '  he  said  sternly.  '  Not  another  word, 
or  I  strike  !  ' 

The  colonel  did  not  flinch. 

'  Strike,  and  welcome,'  he  replied,  '  if  you  think 
that  will  save  her.' 

'No,'  said  Dick,  '  nothing  that  I  can  do  will  save 
her  ;  it  would  take  the  sacrifice  of  my  honour,  and 
that  I  cannot  offer  nor  she  accept.' 

'  Your  honour  1 '  said  the  colonel.  '  Surely  it  is 
too  late  to  speak  of  that  now  1 ' 

'  Why  so  J     Why  late  1 ' 

'  Because  it  has  long  been  compromised  beyond 
retrieving.' 

'What  do  you  mean  1 ' 

'  My  dear  Estcourt,'  said  the  colonel  in  his  most 
serious  and  reasonable  tone, '  I  see  that  you  don't  yet 
understand  the  gravity  of  your  position.  Let  me 
put  it  briefly  before  you.  You  will  remember  that  one 
day  in  March  last  I  wrote  a  letter  asking  you  to  join 
in  this  expedition  of  ours,  and  naming  a  place  of 
rendezvous  in  case  of  your  assenting  to  my  proposal. 
You  kept  that  appointment,  and  were  then  and  there 
introduced  to  your  fellow-conspirators.' 

'  Nonsense  ! '  interrupted  Dick.  '  You  know  I 
wrote  the  same  evening  to  explain  that  mistake.' 

'  Indeed  ? '  replied  the  colonel  coldly.  '  It  is  odd 
that  my  servant  never  brought  the  note  to  me.' 
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•  No  ! '  cried  Dick,  remembering  the  shadow  on  th& 
blind  in  Bedford  Square.  '  No,  but  I  saw  you  take 
it  from  the  letter-box  yourself.' 

'  Unfortunately,'  said  the. colonel,  '  I  have  no  re- 
collection whatever  of  doing  so.  If  I  ever  did  it,  I 
feel  sure  that  nothing  will  recall  it  to  my  mind,  and 
as  no  one  else  seems  to  have  known  of  the  existence 
of  the  letter,  I  fear  that  this  part  of  your  argument 
breaks  down  for  want  of  corroboration.' 

'  Xo  matter,'  retorted  Dick  triumphantly.  ;  I 
can  prove,  for  all  that,  that  I  never  thought  of  ac- 
cepting, for  I  didn't  get  your  letter  until  after  I 
came  back  from  Russell  Street.' 

'  Excuse  me,'  said  the  colonel,  '  but  your  own 
servant  has  sworn  that  you  opened  it  before  eleven 
o'clock  that  morning.' 

'  Sworn  I     My  own  servant  ?     To  who: 

'To  me.  She  mentioned  the  matter  when  I 
called  for  you  one  day  before  leaving  town,  and  told 
me  that  you  had  scolded  her  and  quarrelled  with  your 
lawyer.  Mr.  Wickerby,  about  the  seal  of  the  letter, 
which  she  is  certain  you  broke  yourself.' 

Dick  was  silent,  and  turned  in  his  chair  with  an 
angry  and  impatient  movement.  He  remembered 
too  well  the  overwhelming  manner  in  which  Xr. 
"Wickerby  had  marshalled  the  evidence  against  him 
that  afternoon,  and  was  sta^ered  to  find  how  fatal 
had  been  his  contemptuous  disregard  of  that  worthy 
gentleman's  advice.  Clearly  the  battle  was  going 
against  him  here,  and  he  fell  back  upon  his  third 
line  of  defence. 

'  What  is  the  use,'  he  cried.  '  of  arguing  about 
that  ?     If  the  truth  were  known,  I  believe  you  broke 
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the  seal  yourself  ;  but  what  does  it  matter  now  ? 
The  best  proof  that  I  scorned  your  treasonable  offers 
is  that  I  came  away  directly  afterwards  on  business 
of  another  kind.' 

'  I  see  no  evidence  of  that,'  replied  the  colonel ; 
'  you  sailed  without  us,  it  is  true,  but  you  rejoined  us 
at  Cape  Verd,  and  have  come  with  us  to  St.  Helena.' 

'  Not  of  my  own  knowledge  or  free  will.  I  sailed 
for  the  Cape,  as  every  clerk  in  the  Admiralty  knows, 
and  as  this  letter  will  show  beyond  dispute ;'  and  he 
took  from  his  pocket  the  paper  containing  the  in- 
structions for  his  voyage,  and  held  it  up. 

The  colonel  did  not  offer  to  read  it.  '  I  am  very 
much  afraid,'  he  said,  '  that  that  letter  never  saw  the 
inside  of  the  Admiralty  ;  and  as  for  His  Majesty's 
ship  "Niobe,"  I  know  that  she  is  in  the  Madras 
roads,  sound  from  stem  to  stern,  and  with  her  full 
complement  of  officers  and  men.' 

For  a  moment  the  room  reeled  round  Dick's  head. 
He  clutched  the  table  with  both  hands,  and  looked 
at  his  enemy  without  seeing  him. 

'  You  see,'  continued  the  colonel,  '  it  must  have 
been  for  our  sakes  after  all  that  you  came.  You 
have  no  other  reason  to  give.' 

But  Dick  had  now  recovered  himself.  The  whole 
force  of  his  character  was  roused  by  his  indignation 
at  this  monstrous  series  of  frauds,  and  though  the 
ground  had  three  times  slipped  away  beneath  him, 
he  was  doggedly  determined  to  defend  his  position 
while  there  was  an  inch  of  foothold  left. 

1  Look  here,'  he  said  with  ominous  calmness,  '  let 
me  tell  you  this.  I  came  here  innocent,  and  I  am 
going  back  innocent.    You  have,  by  shameful  deceits 
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and  devilish  cunning,  brought  me  with  you  so  far, 
but  nothing  you  say  or  do  or  threaten  can  move  me 
a  hair's-breadth  further.  Without  my  heJp  your  plot 
will  fail,  as  you  yourself  know  well ;  and  when  you 
are  in  Malcolm's  hands  we'll  see  whether  he'll  believe 
you  or  me  first.' 

The  colonel  did  not  betray  it  by  so  much  as  the 
trembling  of  an  eyelid  ;  but  this  last  stroke  of  Dick's 
was  a  downright  blow,  and  might,  if  not  parried, 
mean  the  ruin  of  his  whole  fabric  of  ingenious  policy. 

His  manner  accordingly  became  lighter  and  more 
indifferent. 

'  Come,  come,  my  dear  Estcourt,'  he  said,  '  you 
are  taking  the  matter  too  seriously.  I  don't  think 
you  realise  what  it  is  I  am  asking  of  you.  I  don't, 
of  course,  expect  you  to  take  any  responsibility  for 
our  plan,  or  to  do  anything  which  could  be  censured 
as  a  breach  of  duty  or  the  rules  of  your  service.  I 
only  ask  you,  in  the  absence  of  Captain  Worsley,  to 
take  command  of  the  "  Speedwell "  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  bring  her  to  anchor  off  the  island  here 
until  to-morrow  night.  On  Sunday  morning  we  shall 
be  ready  to  sail  again.  What  we  do  in  the  meantime 
cannot  be  laid  to  your  charge — if,  indeed,  it  were 
ever  discovered — for  you  know  nothing  of  our  de- 
signs, as  we  would  all  bear  you  witness  in  case  of 
need.' 

Dick  rose.  'Colonel  de  Montaut,'  he  said  in  a 
stern  incisive  tone,  '  I  have  borne  with  you  so  far, 
and  I  am  ashamed  of  my  own  patience.  Every 
word  you  utter  is  a  fresh  insult,'  he  exclaimed  with 
sudden  fury  in  his  eyes,  '  and  if  you  do  not  leave  me 
instantly,  before  God  I  will  avenge  myself  ! ' 
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The  colonel  unlocked  the  door  without  a  word. 
With  great  alacrity  he  slipped  out  and  locked  it 
again  on  the  other  side. 

As  he  did  so  he  heard  a  light  footstep  hastily 
retreating.  He  followed  immediately,  and  was  in 
time  to  see  the  door  of  Camilla's  cabin  softly  closed. 

He  approached  noiselessly,  and  listened  outside 
in  his  turn.  She  was  sobbing,  and  if  the  colonel  had 
not  been  somewhat  flustered  by  his  late  unceremo- 
nious dismissal,  so  keen  an  observer  would  have  noted 
that  her  sobs  were  the  quick  half-laughing  utterance 
of  intense  relief. 

But  he  was  not  now  concerned  with  Camilla's 
feelings.  He  had  Estcourt  yet  to  conquer,  and  he 
went  off  in  search  of  Johnstone  to  help  him  in  the 
struggle. 

He  found  him  on  deck,  taking  a  last  look  at  the 
sky,  which  threatened  wind,  and  was  now  rapidly 
darkening  with  the  sudden  approach  of  the  Southern 
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The  colonel  explained  the  position  to  him  from 
beginning  to  end.  '  Now,'  he  said  in  conclusion, 
'you  see  the  one  thing  absolutely  necessary.  So 
lung  as  he  hopes  to  clear  himself  with  Malcolm,  he 
will  defy  us.  Once  let  him  commit  himself  too  far 
for  that,  and  he  is  ours  body  and  soul.' 

'  What  do  you  want  him  to  do  1 '  asked  John- 
stone ;  '  you  give  it  a  name,  and  I  warrant  I'll  make 
him  do  it.' 

'  Yes,'  replied  the  colonel,  '  I  think  it  is  time  that 
you  tried  your  hand  now.  The  game  of  skill  is  up, 
and  we  must  see  what  force  can  do  for  us.  I  want 
him  to  write  a  letter  to  Admiral  Malcolm,  asking  for 
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permission  to  anchor  the  brig  off  Jamestown  for 
twenty-four  hours.  He  needn't  write  the  whole 
letter  even.  I  can  do  it  for  him,  provided  he  signs 
it.     He  can't  draw  back  after  that.' 

'  That'll  do,'  said  Johnstone  ;  '  I'll  see  to  it,  never 
fear  ! ' 

'  I'll  have  the  letter  ready  after  supper  then,'  said 
the  colonel  as  he  went  below  ;  '  and  remember  that, 
if  lie  refuses  to  sign  when  I  ask  him,  I  shall  leave 
him  to  you  at  once  ;  but,  of  course,  you  will  avoid 
taking  any  irretrievable  step  until  the  last  possible 
moment.' 

'  I  understand,'  answered  Johnstone  with  a  grin  ; 
1  obstinate  as  ever  he  likes,  he  shan't  meet  with  a 
fatal  accident  not  till  the  guardboat  men  set  foot 
on  board  ;  after  that  I  can't  answer  for  what  may 
happen.  It's  a  long  fall  into  the  hold,  and  some  folks 
are  so  careless  of  themselves.' 

The  brutality  of  this  jest  displeased  the  colonel, 
who  was  above  all  things  a  man  of  taste,  but  he 
could  not  afford  just  now  to  be  critical  of  his  tools, 
so  he  let  it  pass  without  rebuke,  and  went  to  order 
supper. 

The  meal  was  served  to  Dick  in  the  saloon,  with 
Johnstone  on  guard  at  the  door  ;  to  the  colonel  alone 
in  the  captain's  room  ;  Camilla,  locked  in  her  own, 
refused  all  persuasion  to  eat  or  drink. 

A  long  time  passed,  and  silence  reigned  unbroken 
between  the  decks  of  the  'Speedwell.' 

The  evening  wore  on,  and  still  the  colonel  delayed 
to  play  the  final  stroke  ;  he  hoped  that  Dick,  if  given 
time  to  think  over  the  position  in  cool  blood,  might 
be  shaken  by  one  or  other  of  the  arguments  which 
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had  been  placed  before  him  only  to  be  rejected  while 
the  fit  of  indignant  surprise  was  still  upon  him. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  Camilla  at  last 
heard  her  brother-in-law  leave  his  cabin  and  call 
Johnstone  ;  the  two  men  spoke  together  for  a  moment 
in  a  low  voice  and  then  entered  the  saloon. 

Dick  started  up  as  they  came  in  ;  he  looked  tired 
and  grim  ;  his  cheeks  were  sunk  and  furrowed  with 
lines  that  told  of  anger  and  determination. 

'  Perhaps,'  said  the  colonel,  'you  have  now  thought 
matters  over,  and  are  prepared  to  reconsider  your 
decision.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  unreasonable,  and  I 
am  ready  to  meet  you  half  way ;  all  I  now  ask  is 
that  you  should  demand  permission  to  anchor  from 
your  old  friend  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm.  It  is  a  most 
natural  request  to  make  and,  in  fact,  no  more  than 
is  really  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  vessel  in 
such  weather  as  this.' 

Dick  kept  a  scornful  silence. 

The  colonel  drew  out  a  paper  and  placed  it  on 
the  table  before  him. 

'  To  save  you  all  trouble,'  he  said,  'I  have  myself 
written  out  the  letter,  which  now  only  requires  your 
signature.' 

Dick  brushed  the  paper  contemptuously  aside, 
and  half  wheeled  his  chair  round  away  from  them. 

1 1  am  prepared  to  give  you  time,'  continued  the 
colonel,  '  but  only  in  reason  ;  and  I  would  advise  you 
not  to  run  it  too  fine,  for  I  do  not  conceal  from  you 
that  by  a  continued  refusal  you  will  force  us  to 
extremes.' 

'  To  put  it  short,'  said  Johnstone,  '  you'll  sign 
that  paper  in  an  hour  or  die  for  it.' 
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At  this  moment  the  door  was  suddenly  opened  ; 
Johnstone  was  pushed  aside,  and  a  -white  figure 
passed  swiftly  round  the  table  to  Dick's  right  hand. 

Dick  sprang  to  his  feet ;  for  a  moment  the  three 
men  were  silent,  all  staring  expectantly  at  Camilla, 
as  she  stood  holding  out  both  her  hands  to  Dick. 

Then  the  colonel  was  heard  to  curse  between 
his  set  teeth.  Dick  turned  upon  him  triumphantly  ; 
in  each  hand  gleamed  a  pistol,  loaded,  cocked,  and 
primed  ;  at  his  side  stood  Camilla,  with  pale  face  and 
Hashing  eyes. 

1  Have  no  mercy  ! '  she  cried,  in  the  ringing  voice 
of  an  angel  of  vengeance.  '  No  mercy  !  they  had 
none  on  you  ! ' 

He  raised  his  hands  ;  Johnstone  glared  at  him 
like  a  tiger  brought  to  bay  ;  the  colonel  shrank  back 
into  the  corner  of  the  room,  and  the  cold  sweat  came 
out  in  great  beads  upon  his  forehead. 

Camilla  would  have  spoken  again,  but  her  voice 
broke  in  an  uncontrollable  sound  between  a  sob  and 
a  laugh. 

Dick  turned  to  her. 

'I  give  them  back  to  you,'  he  said  ;  'one  is  of 
your  kin,  and  the  other  nothing  but  a  tool.' 

She  flung  out  her  hand  towards  them  in  their 
corner. 

'  Do  you  hear  1 '  she  said  ;  '  take  back  your  shame- 
ful lives  !  And  now,'  she  cried,  taking  a  pistol  from 
Dick's  hand,  '  now,  my  soul's  captain,  come  away 
with  me  !  ' 

She  would  have  raised  the  pistol,  but  he  took  her 
by  the  wrist. 

'  No,  no,  dear  heart,'  he  said  gently,  '  surely  that 
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too  would  be  surrender  ;  let's  fight  the  ship  until  she 
sinks.' 

He  laid  both  pistols  upon  the  table,  and  pushed 
them  across  to  the  colonel. 

'  And  now/  he  said,  '  get  you  gone  ;  I  wish  to 
speak  with  this  lady  undisturbed.' 

The  colonel  hesitated,  but  in  a  flash  Johnstone 
caught  him  with  a  grip  of  iron,  and  whirled  him, 
helpless,  through  the  door. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

Dick  and  Camilla  were  alone  together,  and  face  to 
face  at  last.  There  was  no  hesitation,  no  shadow  of 
reserve  between  them ;  this  one  hour  was  theirs, 
though  the  rest  were  the  very  darkness  of  despair. 

She  came  towards  him  joyfully,  and  with  a  proud 
smile  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck  ;  then  drew  her 
head  a  little  back  and  looked  long  into  his  eyes, 
where  the  light  of  love  shone  steadily,  undimmed  by 
any  sadnes3  of  farewell. 

'  How  could  I,'  she  murmured,  '  how  could  I  think 
you  less  than  greatest  V 

1  Nay,'  he  said,  '  how  could  I  think  you  wished 
me  to  be  so  1 ' 

And  they  forgave  each  other  in  a  long  silence  of 
possession. 

At  last  Camilla  started  painfully  ;  the  colonel's 
voice  was  heard  outside  ;  he  passed  without  enter- 
ing, but  with  the  hateful  sound  her  mood  was 
changed  ;  peace  fled,  and  a  great  terror  and  per- 
plexity took  hold  upon  her.     Dick  saw  it  and  took 
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her  in  his  arms  again ;  she  clung  to  him  des- 
perately. 

'  What  am  I  to  do  1 '  she  cried  ;  '  what  can  I  do  1 ' 

'  That  which  you  came  to  do,' he  answered  quietly; 
'but  first  you  must  rest;  the  strain  of  all  this  has 
worn  you  out.' 

'  Rest  ! '  she  said.   '  I  cannot — until '  And  her 

voice  failed. 

'  I  know  what  you  would  say,'  he  replied.  '  You 
are  troubled  by  uncertainty  about  me,  but  you  must 
try  to  dismiss  that  from  your  mind  ;  whatever  comes 
to  me,  you  have  your  work  to  do,  and  you  must 
do  it.' 

She  looked  at  him  reproachfully,  but  could  not 
speak. 

He  understood  her  again,  and  answered  her  un- 
spoken thought. 

'  No,'  he  said,  '  I  am  not  forgetting,  but  you 
yourself  once  made  me  promise  that  I  would  put 
aside  love  for  duty.  I  have  no  need,  I  know,  to 
make  the  same  request  of  you.' 

As  he  spoke,  the  scene  of  that  promise  came  back 
before  her  eyes ;  she  saw  the  ballroom  at  Glamorgan 
House,  his  trembling  hope,  and  her  own  pride  and 
self-sufficiency.  She  saw  the  little  room  itself, 
vividly  clear  in  every  detail ;  the  very  chair  in  which 
she  sat  enthroned,  the  low  seat  in  which  he  stam- 
mered and  was  silent,  while  she  spoke  for  both. 
How  she  despised  that  old  superb  and  arrogant  self  ! 
To  have  exulted  in  a  trivial  superiority  of  quick 
speech  and  ready  wit,  and  here,  when  called  to 
action,  and  in  face  of  the  spiritual  abysses  of  life,  to 
stand  shuddering  and  dumb,  leaning  for  support  upon 
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the  very  will  that  she  had  thought  to  hend  so  easily 
to  her  caprice  ! 

She  bowed  her  head  in  an  agony  of  self-reproach  ; 
it  seemed  to  her  that  no  Emperor  ever  lived  whose 
liberty  was  worth  the  price  of  such  a  life,  and  for  a 
moment  she  longed  to  forswear  her  allegiance,  if  she 
could  have  found  words  to  utter  her  revolt. 

But  now  Dick  was  speaking  again,  and  it  seemed 
as  though  he  had  divined  her  thought  in  part  at 
least. 

I  That  old  promise,'  he  said,  '  has  bound  me  twice 
already;  I  found  it  hard,  but  I  obeyed  ;  this  third 
time  I  could  not  do  so,  but  that  the  promise  is  en- 
forced by  a  yet  stronger  law.  It  is  a  bitter,  cruel 
necessity,  but  I  must  fight  against  you  and  your 
cause ;  I  can  but  warn  you  that  I  shall  do  my 
best.' 

Her  heart  beat  fast.     '  And  1 1 '  she  said  faintly. 

I I  know,'  he  answered,  as  if  to  spare  her  the 
words.  'I  know,  you  cannot  sacrifice  your  loyalty 
to  the  Emperor,  even  for  me.' 

In  utter  simplicity  he  had  misunderstood  her ; 
her  weakness  was  doubly  rebuked,  and  she  felt  him 
tower  above  her  higher  than  ever. 

'It  is  a  strange  game,'  he  said  more  lightly,  'in 
which  you  and  I  are  found  on  opposite  sides  ;  but 
since  we're  in  it,  let  no  one  say  we  didn't  play  it 
out.' 

'  But  either  way  you  lose  !  '  she  cried,  with  despair 
in  her  voice  and  eyes. 

'  Not  so,'  he  answered  tenderly  ;  '  I  have  won 
already,  and  received  my  prize  beforehand.' 

He  drew  her  to  him  as  he  spoke,  and  again  for  a 
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space  the  chains  of  their  iron  destiny  fell  away  from 
them,  and  they  fled  together  across  shoreless  seas 
under  an  infinite  radiance  of  sunlight. 

She  tore  herself  away  at  last,  but  only  at  his 
urgent  entreaty  that  she  would  rest.  She  promised 
with  a  sad  smile,  knowing  sleep  to  be  impossible. 

Outside  stood  Johnstone.  As  he  was  about  to 
lock  the  door  again  the  colonel  came  up  and  stopped 
him. 

'  Wait  a  moment,'  he  said,  '  I  want  to  speak  to 
Captain  Estcourt.' 

He  turned  to  Camilla,  and  added,  before  he  went 
in,  'I  am  sorry  to  trouble  him  again,  but  I  must 
make  it  plain  to  him  that  his  fate  is  none  the  less 
inevitable  for  any  help  you  may  have  promised  him. 
I  warn  you,  you  are  powerless  in  my  hands  ;  if  you 
wish  to  save  him  it  must  be  by  bringing  him  over  to 
our  side,  and  not  by  deserting  to  his.' 

'  You  may  spare  him  your  hateful  presence  then,' 
retorted  Camilla,  'for  I  have  made  no  promises.' 

The  colonel  looked  incredulous. 

'  Oh  ! '  she  cried,  '  how  should  you  understand  1 
I  would  have  given  up  all,  and  gladly  too  ;  but  he 
compels  me  to  my  duty  in  spite  of  myself.' 

The  colonel  looked  a  little  uncomfortable,  but  his 
face  cleared.  '  Then  I  may  count  on  you  to  help  me  1 ' 
he  asked. 

She  turned  upon  him,  her  eyes  blazing  with  un- 
speakable hatred  and  contempt. 

'  Yes  ! '  she  cried,  '  you  may  count  on  me  to  help 
you  and  despise  you  ;  to  curse  you  in  success  and 
to  triumph  in  your  downfall  ! ' 

The  colonel  turned  away  ;  he  felt  that  he  was  not 
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appearing  at  his  best  before  Johnstone  ;  and  it  was 
against  his  principles  to  let  himself  be  seen  at  a 
disadvantage  by  a  subordinate. 

Camilla  went  to  her  own  cabin  and  threw  herself 
into  her  berth  :  she  was  worn  out,  but  far  too  over- 
strung to  sleep.  The  wind  was  rising  outside  ;  the 
ship  moved  violently  with  sounds  of  straining  timbers 
and  of  heavy  masses  thrown  from  side  to  side. 

Hour  after  hour  passed  in  this  turmoil,  which 
seemed  to  match  the  helpless  tossing  of  her  thoughts. 
Sometimes  the  shouting  of  rough  voices  came  to  her ; 
sometimes  the  shrieking  of  the  wind  was  like  the 
despairing  cry  of  human  agony.  Her  nerves  quivered, 
restless  terror  overpowered  her  reason,  and  the  most 
horrible  fantasies  possessed  her.  At  last  she  could 
bear  it  no  longer  ;  hardly  knowing  what  she  did,  she 
rose  and  went  to  the  saloon. 

Johnstone,  wearied  out  by  a  long  watch  on  deck, 
was  sleeping  on  the  ground  beside  the  door. 

She  took  the  key  from  his  pocket,  turned  it  in  the 
lock,  and  passed  softly  in.  He  woke  as  she  stepped 
over  him,  but  seeing  who  it  was,  sat  still  and  eyed  her 
watchfully. 

She  steadied  herself  in  the  doorway  and  looked 
down  the  room.  A  hammock  had  been  slung  across 
it  near  the  middle  ;  there  lay  Dick,  sleeping  quietly 
as  a  child  ;  a  single  lamp  was  hanging  near,  and  the 
unsteady  light  threw  strange  distorted  shadows  across 
his  face  without  troubling  his  rest. 

She  stood  gazing  for  some  minutes  ;  a  deep  sense 
of  peace  came  over  her  ;  she  sighed  and  turned  away, 
soothed  and  strengthened. 

Johnstone,  without  rising,  held  out  his  hand  for 
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the  key.     As  she  went  back  to  her  cabin,  he  muttered 
behind  her  : 

'  Ay,  ay,  my  beauty,  but  if  ye  don't  give  him  better 
advice  he'll  be  sleeping  sounder  yet  to-morrow 
night ! ' 

Happily  she  did  not  hear  him,  but  went  to  her 
berth  comforted,  and  slept  for  some  hours  in  spite 
of  the  noise  of  the  hurricane,  which  raged  with 
increasing  violence. 

During  the  night  the  brig,  after  vainly  attempt- 
ing to  anchor,  had  been  driven  past  the  island  to  the 
south,  and  when  Camilla  came  on  deck  in  the  morn- 
ing she  thought  at  first  that  an  unhoped-for  deliver- 
ance had  thus  been  brought  about,  for  St.  Helena 
was  far  away  on  the  horizon,  and  the  wind,  though 
it  had  moderated  in  force,  was  still  blowing  almost 
dead  against  them. 

She  soon  saw,  however,  that  the  ship's  head  was 
towards  the  island,  and  that  by  repeated  tacking  they 
were  already  making  some  way  against  the  wind. 

The  colonel  himself  came  up  to  her  and  pointed 
out  this  fact.  '  By  sunset,'  he  said,  '  we  shall  have 
comfortably  worked  back  to  the  north  side  of  the 
island,  and  our  new  guest  will  be  on  board  the 
"  Speedwell  "  soon  after  midnight.' 

She  looked  at  him  with  cold  hatred,  and  made  no 
answer. 

'I  cannot  help  seeing,'  he  remarked,  '  that  I  have 
had  the  misfortune  to  incur  your  displeasure  ;  but  I 
hope  the  Emperor,  when  he  comes,  will  reconcile  us 
all.' 

She  turned  her  back  upon  him  and  went  below. 
When  she  reached  the  door  of  the  saloon  she  found 
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Johnstone  posted  there  again.  This  time  he  refused 
to  let  her  in. 

'  No,  no,'  he  said,  '  your  turn  last  night,  mine  this 
morning  !  I've  particular  business  with  Captain 
Estcourt  to-day,  and  from  his  looks  I  should  say  it 
would  take  us  some  time  yet.' 

She  went  to  her  cabin,  and  the  long  day  began  to 
drag  wearily  on. 

Dick  in  the  meantime  was  racking  his  head  to 
find  some  sure  way  of  upsetting  the  colonel's  plans 
even  at  the  last  moment,  and  at  any  cost  to  himself. 
It  was  horrible  to  think  that  if  he  succeeded  he 
would  involve  Camilla  in  the  ruin  of  the  conspiracy  ; 
but  he  put  the  recollection  of  this  sternly  from  his 
mind,  or  clenched  his  teeth  still  more  doggedly 
when  the  thought  forced  itself  upon  him.  He  saw 
clearly  enough  that  the  colonel  would  go  on  hoping 
for  his  surrender  until  the  last  possible  moment — 
that  would  be  until  the  time  came  when  they  must 
either  get  leave  to  take  the  '  Speedwell '  into  the 
roads  off  Jamestown  for  the  night,  or  he  boarded  by 
the  search-party  from  one  of  the  cruisers.  If  he 
could  manage  to  be  on  deck  at  the  decisive  moment 
when  the  guardboat  came  alongside,  he  might  give 
them  some  kind  of  warning  before  his  enemies  could 
silence  him. 

The  colonel  had  come  in  twice  during  the  morning 
to  see  if  he  had  signed  the  letter  yet ;  on  the  second 
occasion  Dick  had  snatched  the  paper  from  his  hands 
and  torn  it  into  fragments.  He  now  appeared  for 
the  third  time,  bringing  a  freshly  written  copy  with 
him,  which  he  handed  to  Johnstone. 

'  This  is  my  last  visit,'  he  said.     '  I  shall  leave 
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Captain  Estcourt  to  you  henceforward.  It  seems 
that  my  presence  makes  him  unreasonable.' 

'  It  is  you,'  said  Dick,  with  an  attempt  at  diplo- 
macy, 'who  are  unreasonable,  to  keep  me  shut  up 
below  here.  Are  you  afraid  that  I  shall  swim 
ashore  ? ' 

'  I  am  afraid  that  you  might  try,'  replied  the 
colonel  ;  '  but  I'll  let  you  go  on  deck  after  dinner  if 
you  will  excuse  my  taking  my  own  precautions.' 

'  What  precautions  ? ' 

'  Putting  some  little  constraint  upon  your  power 
of  movement.' 

'  Call  it  irons  at  once  ! '  interjected  Johnstone. 

Dick  flushed  indignantly,  but  a  glance  at  the 
colonel's  face  told  him  that  the  interpretation  was 
correct.  Insulting  as  the  suggestion  was,  he  could 
not  afford  to  refuse,  for  it  was  his  one  chance. 

'  I  accept,'  he  said  shortly,  and  the  colonel  went 
out. 

After  dinner  Dick  was  taken  on  deck,  and  the 
irons  were  brought.  He  sat  down  while  they  were 
locked  upon  him.  The  colonel  stood  a  short  distance 
off,  watching. 

When  he  saw  that  Dick  was  helpless  he  came  up. 

'  Now,'  he  said  to  Johnstone,  '  take  him  down 
again,  if  you  please.' 

Dick  turned  white  with  anger  and  despair. 

'  You  don't  mean  that  ! '  he  cried.   '  You  cannot ! ' 

'  I  promised  you  should  come  on  deck,'  replied 
the  colonel  j  '  but  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that 
no  time  was  mentioned.  In  my  judgment  you  have 
been  long  enough  here  already,  and — you  will  pardon 
me  for  speaking  plainly — but — the  sooner  you  learn 
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submission  to  my  judgment  the  more  trouble  you 
■will  spare  us  all.' 

He  made  a  sign  to  Johnstone,  who  took  Dick  in 
his  arms  and  swung  him  lightly  clown  the  companion- 
hatch  like  a  bundle  of  hammocks. 

In  two  minutes  he  was  in  his  old  seat  at  the  end 
of  the  table  in  the  saloon,  with  his  ankles  fast  to  the 
chair,  which  in  its  turn  was  screwed  into  the  floor. 

For  a  long  time  he  did  not  move  ;  he  had  little 
hope  left  now,  but  he  steeled  himself  to  wait  with 
patience,  if  any  unforeseen  chance  might  yet  give 
him  his  opportunity.  The  sunset  gun  was  heard  from 
the  shore  :  it  grew  rapidly  dark. 

Johnstone  entered  to  light  the  lamp  ;  in  his  hand 
was  a  heavy  iron  capstan  bar. 

He  laid  it  down  upon  the  table,  with  the  letter 
beside  it. 

'  There's  your  choice,'  he  said. 

'  All  right  ! '  said  Dick  stoutly,  '  I'm  ready  ;  but 
you'll  all  go,  too,  my  man  ;  you're  lost  without  me.' 

Johnstone  laughed  brutally. 

'  Don't  you  flatter  yourself  ! '  he  said  ;  '  dead  or 
alive,  you'll  do  our  business  for  us.' 

Dick  was  silent. 

'  Look  you  here,'  said  the  other,  '  this  is  the  way 
of  it,  and  if  you  don't  understand  it  now,  you'll 
never  have  the  chance  again.  The  brig's  standing  in 
straight  for  Jamestown  :  she's  not  three  miles  off  at 
this  moment  ;  and  the  flagship's  lying  ready  for  her 
just  outside  the  harbour.  If  you  put  your  name  to 
that  bit  o'  paper  you're  a  free  man  this  minute  ; 
you'll  stand  in  with  the  rest  of  us  for  prize-money, 
and  the  lass,  that's  worth  it  all,  she's  yours  into  the 
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bargain.  But  if  you're  fool  enough  to  be  obstinate — 
there's  the  colonel  upon  deck  there  watching  ;  when 
the  guard-boat  comes,  he  gives  me  a  last  signal  — one 
— two  and  before  three's  out  your  neck's  broke,  and 
you  lying  quiet  in  the  hold.  "  Sad  accident,  gentle- 
men !  an  old  friend  of  Sir  Pulteney's,  too  ;  and  just 
had  a  letter  written  to  him  asking  leave  to  anchor  ; 
on  his  way  to  sign  it  when  he  fell.  P'r'aps 
the  admiral  would  let  us  bury  him  ashore  to 
morrow  1 "  80  either  way  we  stand  to  win  easy,  d'ye 
see?' 

He  did  indeed  see,  and  that  with  a  supreme 
anguish  of  bitterness.  Not  even  by  death  was  he  to 
thwart  them,  or  clear  his  own  name  from  dishonour. 
But  his  conscience  was  without  reproach,  and  Camilla 
knew  the  truth  :  on  these  two  thoughts  he  anchored 
himself  to  meet  the  fury  of  his  last  storm. 

The  moments  fled.  The  colonel  called  down  the 
hatchway  that  the  boat  had  left  the  flagship.  Camilla 
heard  him  shout,  and  fell  upon  her  knees  beside  a 
porthole,  gasping  for  air. 

A  second  time  that  inexorable  calm  voice  came 
down  to  the  deck  below.  Johnstone  took  the  iron 
bar  in  his  hand. 

The  boat  came  alongside,  and  an  officer's  voice 
shouted  close  to  Camilla's  fainting  head  :  '  Brig  ahoy  ! 
Throw  us  a  rope  there  ! ' 

Dimly,  as  one  in  a  dream  of  horror,  she  heard  the 
colonel's  answer. 

'You  needn't  trouble  to  come  on  board,'  he  called 
down  in  his  -smoothest  tones.  'This  is  the  "Speed- 
well," Captain  Estcourt.  He  is  an  old  friend  of 
Admiral    Malcolm,  and  is  just  writing  to  him  for 
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leave  to  anchor.  Johnstone  ! '  he  shouted  louder 
still,   '  ask  the  captain  if  his  letter's  ready.' 

'  Do  you  hear  1 '  said  Johnstone,  balancing  the 
bar  in  both  his  hands,  '  there's  the  last  signal.  Now 
then — one  ! ' 

The  clear  voice  of  the  officer  outside  ran"  through 
the  ship  and  drowned  his  words. 

'  Estcourt  ! '  it  cried,  '  pass  in  !  pass  in  !  the 
Emperor's  dead  '.  ' 


CHAPTER  XV 

A  silence  followed  the  words  that  seemed  as  if  it 
would  last  for  ever  ;  it  was  a.^>  though  that  cry  had 
stunned  at  one  blow  all  on  board  the  brig. 

At  last  the  iron  bar  fell  clanging  from  Johnstone's 
hands  upon  the  floor  of  the  saloon,  and  Dick  sprang 
up,  struggling  fiercely  in  his  fetters. 

'  Camilla  !  Camilla  !  '  he  shouted.  .She  heard  his 
voice  and  awoke  to  life  again,  trembling  in  every 
limb. 

'  Off  with  these  things  1  '  he  thundered  ;  and 
Johnstone  unlocked  the  irons  without  a  word. 

Dick  took  them  in  his  hand  and  ran  up  the  ladder  : 
the  lieutenant  from  the  flagship  was  in  the  act  of 
springing  on  board.  'Where  is  Captain  Estcourt?' 
he  cried.      '  Are  you  all  asleep  here  1 ' 

The  colonel  glided  before  him,  and  lowered  his 
voice  to  speak  to  Dick. 

'  We  are  all  in  your  hands."  he  said  hastily  ; 
'  Camilla,  too,  remember,  among  the  rest.' 
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'  No!  '  returned  Dick  triumphantly,  'you  haven't 
a  jot  of  evidence  against  her.  My  mind's  made  up, 
and  you'll  obey  me  now,  or  swing  at  the  yardarm 
within  the  hour.  Stand  by  the  bulwark  there  ! ' 
And  he  pushed  him  back  from  the  hatchway. 

The  lieutenant  came  up  as  he  spoke.  '  Estcourt,' 
he  asked,  '  have  you  forgotten  me  1 ' 

'  Not  I,  Wilmore  ! '  cried  Dick  ;  '  and  I  never  shall, 
though  I  live  to  be  a  thousand  ! ' 

'  Well  said  ! '  laughed  the  other.  '  But  why  am  I 
so  desperately  in  demand  1 ' 

'  Why,  you're  in  the  nick  of  time.  I  was  short- 
handed  till  you  came,  and  I've  a  pair  of  mutineers 
on  board.' 

'  Right  !  '  said  Wilmore,  and  he  called  over  the 
side,  '  Send  three  men  aboard  there  with  cut- 
lasses.' 

The    colonel   made   a  rush   for   the  main  hatch, 
calling  to  Johnstone  for  help.     Dick  caught  him  in 
time,  and  handed  him  over  to  the  men  from  the  flag 
ship,  giving  them  the  irons  at  the  same  time. 

'  Are  they  for  this  fellow  ? '  asked  AVilmore. 

'  Oh  ! '  said  Dick  contemptuously,  '  as  far  as 
fighting  goes  no  one  need  be  afraid  of  him  :  but  he's 
a  wretch  without  a  rag  of  honour,  and  his  tongue 
would  twist  anything  less  stiff  than  steel.' 

The  irons  were  on  in  a  moment  ;  the  colonel 
seemed  to  find  them  cold,  for  he  shivered  pitiably. 

'  Now  for  the  other  one  ! '  said  the  lieutenant. 

As  he  spoke,  Johnstone  came  on  deck  by  the  for- 
ward ladder,  and  stood  there  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  group,  peering  about  him  in  the  lantern  light  to 
see  the  position  of  affairs. 
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Dick  went  up  to  him.  'Here  he  is  ! '  he  cried. 
'  Johnstone,  you're  my  prisoner  ! ' 

Johnstone's  right  hand  went  swiftly  to  his  pocket, 
but  before  he  could  grasp  his  pistol  Dick's  fist  shot 
home  between  his  eyes,  and  he  fell  like  a  log,  dis- 
appearing backwards  down  the  open  hatchway. 

Two  of  the  men-of-war's  men  ran  down,  and  found 
him  lying  motionless  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  ; 
they  brought  him  on  deck,  and  got  a  rope  to  secure 
him  when  he  should  come  round. 

But  he  never  moved  again  :  the  fall  had  broken 
his  neck. 

'Well,'  said  Dick,  when  they  told  him,  'that 
seems  only  just ;  he  was  the  better  of  two  bad  men, 
and  his  punishment's  the  soonest  over.  As  for  the 
other,'  he  continued,  turning  to  Wilmore,  'a  quick 
death's  too  good  for  him,  and  no  prison  would  hold 
him  long.' 

He  reflected  a  moment,  and  then  turned  to  the 
captive  and  his  guards.  '  Bring  him  below,'  he  said, 
and  led  the  way  to  the  saloon. 

In  Dick's  own  seat  they  placed  the  colonel,  with 
Dick's  own  irons  upon  him,  and  in  his  hand  they 
made  him  take  the  pen  with  which  he  had  com- 
manded Dick  to  sign  away  his  honour. 

'  Now,  if  you  will  leave  us  alone  together,'  said 
Dick  to  the  others,  '  I  daresay  I  shall  soon  have  done 
with  him.' 

They  went  out  wondering  and  he  turned  to  the 
prisoner. 

'  Write  the  date,'  he  said  shortly,  '  and  now  go  on 
as  I  dictate  to  you  : 

'  "  I  hereby  acknowledge  and  confess  that  I  con- 
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spired  with  one  Hernan  Johnstone,  since  deceased, 
to  effect  the  escape  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  from 
the  island  of  St.  Helena  on  the  5th  of  May,  1821,  and 
to  levy  war  against  the  King  of  France  and  the  peace 
of  Europe  ;  that  for  this  purpose  I  bribed  the  said 
Hernan  Johnstone  and  the  crew  of  the  brig  '  Speed- 
well,' four  of  whom  I  knew  to  be  French  subjects  ; 
and  by  fraud  and  forgery  induced  my  sister-in-law, 
Madame  de  Montaut,  and  Captain  Richard  Estcourt, 
to  accompany  me,  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  object 
of  our  voyage.' " 

The  colonel  stopped.  '  But  that  is  not  the  truth/ 
he  objected. 

'  Truth  ! '  said  Dick  scornfully,  '  what  is  truth  to 
you  1  AVrite  as  I  tell  you,  every  word  !  And  wait 
before  you  sign,'  he  added  ;  '  we  want  a  witness  whom 
your  slanders  cannot  touch.  "Wilmore  !  '  he  called, 
and  the  lieutenant  entered. 

The  signing  and  witnessing  done,  Dick  folded  the 
paper  and  laid  it  again  before  the  colonel. 

'  Address  it,'  he  said,  '  to  the  Minister  of  Justice 
at  Paris.' 

The  colonel  started  and  drew  back. 

'  Deal  gently  with  me,'  he  said,  in  a  low  voice  ; 
'courage  and  mercy  should  go  together.' 

'  Courage  and  mercy,'  replied  Dick,  '  are  no  con- 
cern of  yours  ;  your  province  is  obedience,  and,  if  you 
can  manage  it,  a  little  decent  shame.' 

The  address  was  written. 

'  And  now,'  said  Dick,  '  after  writing  that  letter, 
you  will,  I  think,  see  that  it  would  never  suit  your 
health  to  live  in  England  or  France  again.  To  keep 
you,  however,  from  all  temptation  of  such  risks  for 
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the  present,  I  propose  to  ask  Lieutenant  "Wilmore 
here  if  he  will  be  so  good  as  to  put  you  ashore  at 
Jamestown  ;  you  have,  I  believe,  some  friends  on  the 
island  who  will  condole  with  you  on  the  failure  of 
your  enterprise.' 

1  Shall  I  take  him  at  once  1 '  asked  Wilmore. 

The  colonel  was  in  despair. 

'  An  exile  and  a  beggar  !  Death  would  be  pre- 
ferable !  '  he  exclaimed,  with  a  gesture  which  was 
a  really  fine  piece  of  acting,  and  went  to  Wilmore's 
heart. 

But  Dick  knew  his  man  better. 

'  All  right,'  he  said  gravely ;  '  you  have  your 
choice.' 

And  he  took  the  iron  bar  from  the  floor  where 
Johnstone  had  left  it,  and  raised  it  above  the  colonel's 
head. 

The  actor's  collapse  was  swift  and  lamentable. 

'  Hold  him  ! '  he  cried  to  Wilmore,  'for  God's  sake 
hold  him  !  he  is  capable  of  anything.' 

'  I  begin  to  think  so,'  said  Dick,  lowering  his 
weapon,   'since  I  have  learned  to  outwit  you.' 

'  "Well,  then,'  said  Wilmore,  holding  out  his  hand 
to  Dick,  'good-bye  until  to-morrow.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Dick,  '  I'll  thank  you  then  ;  good-bye.' 

The  colonel  was  taken  on  deck  again,  and  lowered 
into  the  boat. 

As  they  left  the  shij)'s  side,  he  saw,  or  thought  he 
saw,  a  white  figure  leaning  over  the  bulwarks. 

'  Camilla  ! '  he  cried.     '  Is  that  you,  Camilla  1 ' 

But  there  was  no  reply  ;  the  boat  shot  forward, 
and  the  '  Speedwell '  vanished  from  him  into  the 
darkness. 
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Dick  turned  to  look  for  Camilla  ;  she  was  gone 
and  he  would  not  follow  her  now,  for  he  remembered 
what  the  Emperor's  death  must  mean  to  her. 

The  brig  was  moving  slowly  in  towards  the  har- 
bour, guided  by  the  lights  aboard  the  flagship  ;  an 
hour  afterwards  she  dropped  her  anchor  for  the  night 
and  swung  round  to  the  wind. 

Dick  turned  in  early,  but  he  could  not  sleep  ; 
there  was  still  thunder  in  the  air,  a  remnant  of  last 
night's  storm  ;  and  his  mind  went  whirling  inces- 
santly through  the  tangled  history  of  the  last  few 
months. 

A  little  before  dawn  he  went  on  deck  ;  it  was 
less  stifling  in  the  open  air,  and  stars  were  shining 
here  and  there  between  drifting  clouds. 

He  sat  down  against  the  bulwark,  and  looked  up 
at  them,  listening  to  the  faint  lapping  of  the  water 
under  the  ship's  sides. 

Little  by  little  the  night  lifted,  and  daylight 
began  to  broaden  over  the  sky.  The  stars  grew  pale, 
and  died  out  one  by  one  ;  a  marvellous  colour  mingled 
of  faintest  blue  and  delicate  red  opal  flushed  in  the 
height  of  heaven  and  burned  slowly  into  deep  crim- 
son on  the  horizon  to  the  east. 

A  light  wind  blew  cool  upon  his  face  ;  his  eyelids 
dropped,  and  slumber  took  him  unawares. 

When  he  opened  his  eyes  again,  Camilla  was 
kneeling  on  one  knee  before  him,  transfigured  by  a 
golden  light  that  shone  from  behind  her  through  and 
through  the  glory  of  her  hair. 

A  strange  sense  of  new  life  filled  him  with  bewil- 
dering prescience  of  joy. 
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'  Where  are  we  1 '  he  asked,  not  venturing  to 
move,  lest  he  should  break  the  spell. 

She  bent  yet  lower  over  him. 

'  We  are  in  harbour,'  she  said  ;  '  and  look  !  the 
sun  has  risen  ! ' 


THE    END. 
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THE   EARTHQUAKE;  or,  Six  Days  and  a  Sabbath. 

THE  CITY   OF   DREAM:  An  Epic  Poem.     With  Two  Illustrations  by  P.  Macnab. 
THE   OUTCAST  :  A  Rhyme  for  the  Time.    With  15  Illustrations  by  Rudolf  Blind, 

Peter  Macnab,  and  Hume  Nisbet.    Small  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8s. 
ROBERT  BUCHANAN'S  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.    With  Steel-plate  Por- 
trait.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  (id. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  '.is.  titl.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


THE   SHADOW   OF  THE   SWORD. 

A  CHILD  OF  NATURE.    Frontispiece. 

GOD  AND  THE  MAN.  With  11  Illus- 
trations bv  Fred.  Barnard. 

THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  MADELINE. 
With  Frontispiece  by  A.  W.  Cooper. 


LOVE   ME   FOR  EYER.    Frontispiece. 
ANNAN  WATER.  |  FOXGLOYE  MANOR. 
THE   NEW  ABELARD. 
MATT  :  A  Story  of  a  Caravan.     Front. 
THE  MASTER  OF  THE  MINE.    Front. 
THE   HEIR  OF  LINNE. 


BURTON  (CAPTAIN). -THE    BOOK    OF    THE    SWORD:    Being  a 

History  ot  the  Sword   and  its  Use  in   all  Countries,  from  the  Earliest  Times.     By 
Richard  F.  Burton.     With  over  400  Illustrations.     Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  32s. 

BURTON  '"(ROBERT)]- 

THE  ANATOMY    OF    MELANCHOLY:    A  New  Edition,  with  translations    of  tbe 

Classical  Extracts.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  (id. 
MELANCHOLY  ANATOMISED    Being  an  Abridgment,  for  popular  use,  of  Burton's 

Anatomy  of  Melancholy.     Post  8vo, cloth  limp,  2s.  Cd. __ 

PAINE    (T.   HALL),    NOVELS    BY.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  (id.  each; 
post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  (id.  each. 
SHADOW  OF  A  CRIME.    |    A  SON^OF  HAGAR.         |    THE  DEEMSTER. 

CAMERON  (COMMANDER).— THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  "BLACK 

PRINCE"  PRIYATEER.    By  V.  Lovett  Cameron,  R.N.,  C.B.    With  Two  Illustra- 
tions by  P.  Macnab.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s.;  postSvo.  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

CAMERON  (MRS.  JL  LOVETT),  NO VELS Tb Y.  Post svo.'mustbds!, 9».~each 

JULIET'S  GUARDIAN.  I   DECEIYERS  EYER. 


CHATTO    &    WINDUS,    214,    PICCADILLY. 


CARLYLE  (THOMAS)  ON  THE  CHOICE  OF  BOOKS.      With    Life 

by  K.  H.  SHEPHERD,  and  Three  Illustrations.     Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  1m.  (id. 
THE    CORRESPONDENCE    OF    THOMAS    CARLYLE     AND     RALPH    WALDO 
EMERSON,  1834  to  1872.    Edited  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton.     With  Portraits. 
Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  34m. 

CARLYLE  (JANETWELSH),  LfFEOF.     By  Mrs.  Alexander  Ireland! 

With  Portrait  and  Facsimile  Letter.    Small  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7m.  (id. 


CHAPMAN'S  (GEORGE)  WORKS.  Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays  complete, 
including  the  doubtful  ones.  Vol.  II.,  the  Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  an 
Introductory  Essay  by  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.  Vol.  III.,  the  TraDslations 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odvssev.     Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  <»*.  each. 

CHATTO  "AND-; JACKS0N:^A~TREATISE  ON  WOOD^MTTAvTNG; 

Historical  and  Practical.    By  William  Andrew  Chatto  and  John  Jackson.     With 
an  Additional  Chapter  by  Henry  G.  Bohn,  and45o  tine  Illusts.  Large  4to,  hf.-bd.,  3Ss. 

CHAUCER  FOR  CHILDREN  :  A  Golden  Key7~By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis. 

With  8  Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts.     Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  6». 
CHAUCER  FOR  SCHOOLS.    By  Mrs   H    R.  Haweis.  Demy 8vo.  cloth  limp.  3s.  Gd. 

CLARE.-FOR  THE   LOVE  OF  A   LASS :   A  Tale  of  Tynedale.     By 

Austin  Clare.     Post  8vo,  picture  boards,  'is.;  cloth  limp,  3m.  (id. 

CLIVE  (MRS  "ARCHER),  NOVELS_BY.  Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  3s.  each. 
PAUL  FERROLL.  I      WHY  PAUL  FERROLL  KILLED  HIS  WIFE. 


CLODD.-MYTHS    AND    DREAMS.      By  Edward    Clodd,   F.R.A.S. 

Second  Edition,  Revised.     Crown  bvo,  cloth  extra,  3m.  Gil. 


COBBAN.  — THE    CURE    OF    SOULS:    A  Story.      By  J.  Maclaren 

Cobban.     Post  3vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

coleman1joHn)71^o^rks~by: 

PLAYERS  AND   PLAYWRIGHTS  I  HAVE  KNOWN.    Two  Vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  34s. 
CURLY:  An  Actor's  Story.  With  21  Illusts.  by  J.  C.  Dollman.   Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  Is.  fid. 

COLONSTCTALXSTON). -THETaR  SINISTER.    Post  8vo,  2s. 


COLLINS  (MORTIMER  AND  FRANCES),   NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  JSm.  (id.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3a.  each. 
FROM  MIDNIGHT  TO  MIDNIGHT.      |      BLACKSMITH  AND  SCHOLAR. 
TRANSMIGRATION.      |      YOU  PLAY  ME   FALSE.      |      A  VILLAGE  COMEDY. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3*.  each. 
SWEET  ANNE  PAGE.  I  SWEET  AND  TWENTY. 

A  FIGHT  WITH  FORTUNE.  FRANCES. 


COLLINS  (WILKIE),   NOVELS  BY. 

Cr.  8vo.  cl.  ex.,  IJm.  (id.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  3m.  each ;  cl.  limp,  3s.  (id.  each, 
ANTONINA.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 
BASIL.     Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  J.  Mahoney. 
HIDE   AND  SEEK.     Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R. A.,  and  J.  Mahoney. 
AFTER   DARK.     With  Illustrations  by  A.  B.  Houghton. 
THE   DEAD   SECRET.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 
QUEEN   OF  HEARTS.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 
THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE.    With  Illusts.  by  Sir  J.  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  F.  A  Fraser. 
NO  NAME.    With  Illustrations  by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.,  and  A.  W.  Cooper. 
MV   MISCELLANIES.     With  a  Steel-plate  Portrait  of  Wilkie  Collins. 
ARMADALE.     With  Illustrations  by  G.  H.  Thomas. 

THE   MOONSTONE.    With  Illustrations  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  F.  A.  Fraser. 
MAN  AND   WIFE.    With  Illustrations  by  William  Small. 
POOR  MISS  FINCH.     Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  Edward  Hughes. 
MISS  OR   MRS.?    With  Illusts.  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.,  and  Henry  Woods,  A. R.A. 
THE   NEW   MAGDALEN.    Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  C.  S.  Reinhardt. 
THE   FROZEN   DEEP.     Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  J.  Mahoney. 
THE  LAW  AND  THE  LADY.    Illusts.  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.,  and  Sydney  Hall. 
THE  TWO   DESTINIES. 
THE   HAUNTED   HOTEL.    Illustrated  bv  Arthur  Hopkins. 


HEART  AND   SCIENCE 
"I   SAY  NO." 
A  ROGUE'S  LIFE. 
BLIND   LOVE.      With  Preface  by  Walter  Besant.  and  Illusts.  bv  A.  Forestier 

C0LLlNS~(T0HN^CHURT0NrM7A:),  BOOKS   BY. 


THE  FALLEN  LEAVES. 
JEZEBEL'S  DAUGHTER. 
THE   BLACK  ROBE. 


THE  EYIL  GENIUS. 
LITTLE   NOVELS. 
THE  LEGACY  OF  CAIN. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  TENNYSON.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Gm. 

A  MONOGRAPH  OH  DEAN  SWIFT.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss.  [Shortly. 


BOOKS   PUBLISHED   BY 


COLMAN'S  HUMOROUS  WORKS:  "Broad  Grins,"  "My  Nightgown 
and  Slippers,"  and  other  Humorous  Works  of  George  Colman.  With  Life  by 
G.  Bi  Buckstone,  and  Frontispiece  by  Hogarth.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  fid. 

COLMORE.— A  VALLEY  OF  SHADOWS^      By~G.  Colmore,  Author 

of  "  A  Conspiracy  of  Silence."    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  

C^LQ^HOTNT^VERY    INCH~~A   SOLDIER :  A  Novel.      By~M.  J. 

Colquhoun.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  

C0NVALESCENT"C00KERY  :  A  Family~Handbookr"lBy  Catherine 
Ryan.    Crown  8vo,  is.;  cloth  limp.  Is.  fid. 

CONWAY  lM0NCURE~D.)rWORKS  BYT" 

DEMONOLOGY  AND  DEVIL-LORE.    With  65  Illustrations.    Third  Edition.    Two 

Vols.,  demy  8vo.  cloth  extra,  2Ss. 
A  NECKLACE  OF  STORIES.     25  Illusts.  by  W.  J.  Hennessy.     Sq.  8vo,  cloth,  Os. 
PINE   AND   PALM:  A  Novel.    Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  2  Ss. 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S  RULES  OF  CIVILITY  Traced   to  their   Sources  and 

Restored.     Fcap.  8vo,  Japanese  vellum,  2s.  Oil.  

COOK"  (DU TTON ),  NO VELS^Y7~ 

PAUL  FOSTER'S  DAUGHTER.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  fid. ;  post  8vo,illust.  boards, 2s. 
LEO.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

CORN  WALL.— POPULAR   ROM  ANCES~0F-THE~WEST  OF'ENG- 

LAND  ;    or,  The  Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions  of  Old  Cornwall.     Collected 
by  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.  Two  Steel-plates  by  Geo.Cruikshank.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  7a.  fid. 

COTES.— TWO  GIRIiS  ON  A  BARGE7~^y^^  Cecil  Cotes.      With 

44  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  fid. 

CTTADlTOCK.— THE   PROPHET   of  the  GREAT^M0KY_M0UN- 

TAINS.  By  Charles  Egbert  Craddqck.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. ;  cl.  limp,  2s.  fid. 

CmM^ADVENTURES^F^X"FAlR^REBEL.    By  Matt  Crim.    With 

a  Frontispiece  by  Dan.  Beard.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  fid. 

CROKER  (B.M.),   NOVELS  BY.      Post  8vo,  2s.  each  ;  cloth,  2s.  Od.  each. 
PRETTV  MISS  NEVILLE.  1      DIANA  BARRINGTON. 

A  BIRD  OF  PASSAGE. |      PROPER  PRIDE. 

_A_FAMILY  LIKENESS.    Three  Vols.,~c"rown  8vo. [November. 

CRUIKSHANK'S  COMIC  ALMANACK.  Complete  in  Two  Series: 
The  First  from  1835  to  1843  ;  the  Second  from  1844  to  1853.  A  Gathering  ot 
the  Best  Humour  of  Thackeray,  Hood,  Mayhew,  Albert  Smith,  A'Beckett, 
Robert  Brough,  &c.  With  numerous  Steel  Engravings  and  Woodcuts  by  Cruik- 
Shank,  Hine,  Landells,  &c.  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  fid.  each. 
THE  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK.  By  Blanchard  Jerrold.  With  84 
Illustrations  and  a  Bibliography.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  fid. 

CUMMIN  G TCr FrG0RD0N)7WORKS~BY.      Demy  8vo7cr^xTss7fidreacir. 
IN  THE  HEBRIDES.     With  Autotype  Facsimile  and  23  Illustrations. 
IN   THE   HIMALAYAS  AND  ON  THEJNDIAN^PLAINS.     With  42  Illustrations. 
VIA  CORNWALL  TO  EGYPT.    With  Photogravure  Frontis.    Demy  8vo,  cl.,  7s.  fid. 

CUSSANS^A  HANDBOOKHOF  HERALDRYT^vith  Instructions~7or 

Tracing  Pedigrees  and  Deciphering  Ancient  MSS.,  &c.    By  John  E.  Cussans.    With 
408  Woodcuts,  Two  Coloured  and  Two  Plain  Plates.   Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  fid. 

CYPLES(W.)-HEARTS  of  GOLD.  CrVsvo,  cl.  ,3s.6d. ;  post  8^bds~2s. 
T)ANIEL.-MERRIE  ENGLAND  INTHE  OLDEN  TIME.  By  George 

Daniel.  With  Illustrations  by  Robert  Cruikshank.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  fid. 
D AU DET. — TH JO V ANGE LIST;   or,  Port  Salvation^      bTTEphonse 

D«uotT.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  fid.;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

DAVEN^NT.— HINTS  FOR  PARENTS  ON  THECHOICE  OF  A  PRO- 
FESSION FOR  THEIR  SONS.    By  F.  Davenant,  M.A.    Post  Svo,  Js.;  cl„  Is.  fid. 

DAVIES  (DR.  N.  E.  YORKE-),  WORKS  BY! 

Crown  Svo,  Is.  each;  cloth  limp.  is.  fid.  each. 
ONE   THOUSAND  MEDICAL  MAXIMS  AND   SURGICAL  HINTS. 
NUKSERY    HINTS:   A  Mother's  Guide  in  Health  and  Disease. 
FOODS  FOR  THE  FAT:    ATreatise  on  Corpulency,  and  a  Dietary  for  its  Cure, 
AIDS  TO   LONG  LIFE.    Crown  Svo,  2s. ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  fid. 


CHATTO    &    WINDUS,     214,    PICCADILLY. 


DAVIES'  (SIR  JOHN)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS,  for  the  first 

time  Collected  and  Edited,  with  Memorial-Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Gkosart,  D.D.     Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  r.loih  boards,  13s. 

inWSONT^THEnFOUNTAIN   OF   YOUTH  :    A  Novel  of  Adventure. 

By  Erasmus  Dawson,  M.B.     Edited  by  Paul  Devon.     With  Two  Illustrations  by 
Hume  NiSBKT.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  .'{s.  (id.  

DEGUERIN.-THE  JOURNAL  OF  MAURICE  DE  GUERIN.     Edited 

by  G.  S.  Trebutien.     With   a    Memoir   by   Sainte-Beuvk.      Translated   from  the 
20th  French  Edition  by  Jessie  P.  Frqthingham.  Fcap,  8vo,  half-bound.  3».  (id. 

DE~MAISTRE.— A  JOURNEY  ROUND  MY  ROOM.     By  Xavier  de 

Maistre.    Translated  by  Henry  Attwell,     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  (id. 

DE  MILLE^-A   CASTLE  IN    SPAIN.     By  James  De  Mille.    With  a 

Frontispiece.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  Its.  6d.;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

DERBY  (THE).— THE  BLUE  RIBBON  OF  THE  TURF  :  A  Chronicle 

of  the  Race  for  The  Derby,  from  Diomea  to  Donovan.     With  Brief  Accounts  of 
The  Oaks.     By  Louis  Henry  Curzqn.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

DERWENT  (LEITH),  NOVELS  BY.  Cr.8vo,cl.,:is.6d.ea.;post8vo,bds.,3s.ea. 
OUR   LADY   OF  TEARS.  |    CIRCE'S  LOVERS. 

DICKENS  (CHARLES),   NOVELS  BY.      Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 

SKETCHES  BY   BOZ.  I    NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY. 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS. L°LIVER  TWIST. 

THE  SPEECHES  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS,  1S41-1870.  Willi  a  New  Bibliography. 
Edited  by  Richard  Herns  Shepherd.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. — Also  a 
Smali.fr  Edition,  in  the  Mavfair  Library,  post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  till. 

ABOUT  ENGLAND  WITH  DICKENS.  By  Alfred  Rimmer.  With  57  Illustrations 
by  C.  A.  Vasdf.rhoqf,  Alfred  Rimmer,  and  others.  Sq.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

blCT10NARIES7~ 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  MIRACLES:  Imitative,  Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  By  the  Rev. 
E.  C    Brewer,  LL.D.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

THE  READER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  ALLUSIONS,  REFERENCES,  PLOTS,  AND 
STORIES.  By  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer,  LL.D.  With  an  English  Bibliography 
Fifteenth  Thousand.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  (id. 

AUTHORS   AND   THEIR    WORKS,  WITH  THE  DATES.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s. 

FAMILIAR  SHORT  SAYINGS  OF  GREAT  MEN.  With  Historical  and  Explana- 
tory Notes.     By  Samuel  A.  Bent,  A.M.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  7s.  6«1. 

SLANG  DICTIONARY:  Etymological,  Historical,  and  Anecdotal.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  6s.  61I. 

WOMEN  OF  THE  DAY:  A  Biographical  Dictionary.   By  F.  Hays.    Cr. Svc,  cl.,  5s. 

WORDS,  FACTS,  AND  PHRASES:  A  Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-of- 
th' -Way  Matters.     By  Ei.iezer  Edwards.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  7s.  <>«!. 

D I D EROT.— THE  PARADOX  OF  ACTING.  Translated ,  with  Annota- 
tions,  from  Diderot's  "  Le  Paradoxe  sur  Ie  Comedien,"  by  Walter  Herries  Pollock. 
With  a  Preface  by  Henry  Irving.     Crown  8vo,  parchment.  4s.  (id. 

dobson~(aust1n)Tworks  by. 

THOMAS  BEWICK  &  HIS  PUPILS.    With  95  Illustrations.     Square  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

FOUR    FRENCHWOMEN:    Mademoiselle  de  Corday;   Madame  Roland;  The 

Princess  de  Lambai.le  ;  Madame  de  Genlis.  Fcap. Svo,  hf.-roxburghe,  3s.  (id. 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  YIGNETTES.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  [Preparing. 

D0BS0N TWrTT)~WORKS TB Y.~     Host  Svo,  cloth  limp.  3s.  (id.  each. 
LITERARY   FRIVOLITIES,  FANCIES,  FOLLIES,  AND  FROLICS. 
POETICAL  INGENUITIES  AND   ECCENTRICITIES^ • 

DONOVAN  (DICK),   DETECTIVE  STORIES  BY. 

t'nst  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each:  cloth  limp.  3s.  6d.  each. 


THE  MAN-HUNTER.  |    WANTED! 

CAUGHT   AT   LAST! 

TRACKED   AND   TAKEN. 

WHO  POISONED  HETTY  DUNCAN? 


A  DETECTIVE'S  TRIUMPHS. 
IN  THE  GRIP  OF  THE  LAW. 
FROM  INFORMATION  RECEIVED. 

[Shortly. 


THE   MAN   FROM   MANCHESTER.     With  2UHustrations.   Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 

:js.  6d.  :  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards.  3s. 
TRACKED  TO  DOOM.     With  6  full-page  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne.    Crown 

Nvo,  cloth  exira.  J?«.  (id.  

DOYLE  (CONAN)^THE  FIRM  OF  GlRDLESTONli.     By  A.  Co.nan 

Doyle,  Author  of  "  Micah  Clarke."     Crown  bvo,  cloth  extra,  :js.  6d. 


8  BOOKS    PUBLISHED    BY 


DRAMATISTS,    THE    OLD.     With  Vignette  Portraits.  Cr.8vo,cl.  ex.,  (is.  per  Vol. 

BEN  JON  SON'S  WORKS.  With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a  Bio- 
graphical Memoir  by  Wm.  Gifford.     Edited  by  Col.  Cunningham.    'J  liree  Vols. 

CHAPMAN'S  WORKS.  Complete  in  Three  Vols.  Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays 
complete;  Vol.  II.,  Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  an  Introductory  Essay 
by  A.  C.  Swinburne  ;  Vol.  III.,  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

MARLOWE'S  WORKS.     Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Col.  Cunningham.     One  Vol. 

MASSINGER'S  PLAYS.   From  C.iffqrd's  Text.    Edit  by  Col. Cunningham.  OneVol. 

DUNCAN  (SARA  JEANNETTE), TWORKSJBY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  0«l.  each. 
A  SOCIAL  DEPARTURE:  How  Orthodocia  and  I  Went  round  the  World  by  Our- 
selves.    With  itr  Illustrations  bv  F.  H.  Townsend. 
AN   AMERICAN   GIRL   IN   LONDON.     With  80  Illustrations  bv  F.  H.  Townsend. 
THE  SIMPLE  ADVENTURES  OF  MEM  SAHIB.    Numerous  Illusts.      [Preparing. 

DYER.-THE  FOLK-LORE^ OF  PLANTS/    By  Rev.  T.  F.  Thiselton 

Dyer,  M.A.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  (is. 

EARLY    ENGLISH    POETS.     EditedTwTth  Introductions  and'Annota- 
tions,  bv  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  G*.  per  Volume. 
FLETCHER'S  (GILES)  COMPLETE   POEMS.    One  Vol. 
DAVIES'  (SIR  JOHN  1  COMPLETE   POETICAL  WORKS.    Two  Vols. 
HERRICK'S  (ROBERT)   COMPLETE   COLLECTED   POEMS.    Three  Vols. 
_SIDNEY'S  (SIR  PHILIP)   COMPLETE   POETICALJWORKS.    ThreeVols. 

EDGCUMBE.— ZEPHYRUS  :  A  Holiday  in  Brazil  and  on  the  River  Plate. 

By  E.  R.  Pearce  Eogcumbe.     With  41  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 


EDWARDES  (MRS.   ANNIE),  NOVELS  BY: 

A  POINT  OF   HONOUR.    Post  Kvo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

ARCHIE   LOVELL.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  (id.  ;  post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  3b. 

EDWARDS    (ELIEZER). -WORDS,"  FACTS,  "AND  "PHRASES  :    A 

Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-oi-tke-Way  Matters.    By  Eliezek  Edwards. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  exlra,  7s.  (id. 

e^wardsTmTbetham-),  novels  byT" 

KITTY.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. ;  cloth  limp,  'Js.  Cd. 
FELICIA.     Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  '.is. 


EGERTON. -SUSSEX  FOLK  AND  SUSSEX  WAYS.  ByMrs.EoERTON. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Wace,  and  Illustrations.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth  ex.,  6s. 

EGGLESTON~(EDWARD).— ROXYTa  Novel.   Po7t~8vo,  illust.  bds. ,  2s. 
EMANUEL.- ON"  DIAMONDS    AND    PRECIOUS    STONES :     Their 

History,  Value,  and  Properties  ;  with  Simple  Tests  tor  ascertaining  their  Reality.    By 
Harry  Emanuel,  F.R.G.S.    With  Illustrations,  tinted  and  plain.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  Os. 

ENGLISHMAN'S  HOUSE,  THE:  A  Practical  Guide  to  all  interestedly 
Selecting  or  Building  a  House  ;  with  Estimates  of  Cost,  Quantities,  &c.  By  C.  T. 
Richardson.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  600  Illusts.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  (id, 

EWALDTALYXTTHARrESTFrsT^^WORKS^YT- 

THE   LIFE   AND   TIMES    OF    PRINCE    CHARLES    STUART,    Count   of   Albany 

(The  Young  Pretender).    With  a  Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Gd. 
STORIES  FROM  THE  STATE  PAPERS.    With  an  Autotype.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, (is. 

EYES,  OUR:  How  to  Preserve  Them  from  Infancy  to  Old  Age!  By 
John  Browning,  F.R. A. S.     With  70  Illusts.     Eighteenth  Thousand.  Crown  Svo,  Is. 

pAMlLlM"SlK)RT^T7iNGS~0F GREAT ~MEN7By  Samuel  Art¥t7r 

■*•      Bent.  A.M.     Fifth  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  (id. 

FARADAY    (MICHAEL),    WORKS    BY.     Post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  (id.  each. 

THE  CHEMICAL  HISTORY  OF  A  CANDLE:  Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile 
Audience.     Edited  bv  William  Crookes.  F'.C.S.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 

ON  THE  VARIOUS  FORCES  OF  NATURE,  AND  THEIR  RELATIONS  TO 
E ACH  OTHE R._  Edited  by  William  Crookes,  F.C.S.     With  Illustrations. 

FARRER  (J.  ANSON),  WORKS  BY. 

MILITARY   MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

WAR  :  Three  Essays,  reprinted  from  "  Military  Manners."     Cr.  Svo,  Is. ;  cl.,  Is.  (id* 


FENN(MANVILLE).-THE  NEW  MISTRESS:  A  Novel.   By  G.  Ma«. 

VIv.e  Fe.nn,  Author  ef  "Double  Stirifilng,"  &e,    Crown  8vo|  clc»th  cJttra,  3»!  04h 
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FIN-BEC— THE  CUPBOARD  PAPERS  :  Observations  on  the  Art  of 
Living  and  Dining.     By  Fin-Bec.     Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  2s.  Oil. 

FIREW0RKS7  THE  COMPLETE  ART  OF  MAKING;  or,  The  Pyro~- 

teohnist's  Treasury.     By  Thomas  Kentish.   With  267  Illustration?.   Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  5s. 

FITZGERALD  (PERCY,  M.A.,  F.S.A.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE   WORLD   BEHIND  THE   SCENES.    Crown  iivo,  cloth  extra,  '.it.  G«1. 
LITTLE  ESSAYS:  Passages  from  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.    Post  8vo,  cl.,  2s.  0<t. 
A  DAY'S  TOUR:   [ourney  through  France  and  Belgium.  With  Sketches.  Cr.  4to.  Is. 
FATAL  ZERO.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  .'tx.  Oil. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
BELLA  DONNA.  I  LADY  OF   BRANTOME.  I  THE   SECOND  MRS.  Tlf.LOTSON. 
POLLY.  I  NEVER  FORGOTTEN.I  SEVENTY-FIVE  BROOKE  STREET. 

LIFE   OF   JAMES   BOSWELL  (of  Auchinleck).    With  an  Account  ot  his  Sayings, 
Doines,  and  Writines;  and  Four  Portraits.    Two  Vols.,  demv  8vo,  cloth,  24m. 

FLAMMARION.— URANIA  :  A  Romance.  By  Camille  Flammarion. 
Translated  by  Augusta  Rich  Stetson.  With  87  Illustrations  by  De  Bieler, 
MyrBACH,  and  Gambard.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  5m. 

FLETCHER'S  (GILES,  B.D.)  COMPLETE  POEMS :  Christ  VVictorTo 

in  Heaven,  Christ's   Victorie  on    Earth.  Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  and  Minor 
Poems.     With  Notes  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosakt,  D.D.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  Os. 

FLUDYER  (HARRY)  TT  CAMBRIDGE  :  A  Series  of  Family  Letters. 
Post  8vo,  picture  cover.  I*  ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  Oil. 


FON BLANQUE  ( ALBANY).-FILTHY  LUCRE.  Post8vo,  illust.  bds..  2s. 
FRANCILLON  (R.  E.),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  JJm.  Oil.  each:   post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2».  each. 
ONE  BY  ONE.  |  QUEEN  COPHETUA.  |  A   REAL  QUEEN.  |  KING   OR   KNAYE? 
OLYMPIA.  Post  8vo.  illust.  bds.,  2*9.  [ESTHER'S  GLOVE.  Fcap.  Svo,  pict.  cover.  1m. 
ROMANCES  OF  THE   LAW.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  Om.  ;  post  8vo,  illust.  hoards,  4m. 

FREDERIC^Hl^0l^")~l^vl:LSrBY~ 

SETH'S  BROTHER'S  WIFE.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
THE   LAWTON  GIRL.    With  Frontispiece  by  F.  Barnard.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  6s. 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE,   A  HISTORY  OF.     By  Henry  Van  Laun. 

Three  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth  boards,  7s.  till,  each.  

FRERE.— PANDURANG  HARI;  or,  Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo.     With  Pre- 
face by  Sir  Bartle  Frere.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  Oil. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2m. 

FBISWELL (HAIN).— ONE  OF  TWO :  A  Novel.  Post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  2sT 

FROST  (THOMAS),  WORKS  BY.  Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  :js.  Oil.  each. 
CIRCUS  LIFE  AND  CIRCUS  CELEBRITIES.  I  LIVES  OF  THE  CONJURERS. 
THE  OLD   SHOWMEN   AND  THE^OLD   LONDON   FAIRS. 

FRY'S  (HERBERT)  ROYAL  GUIDE  TO  THE  LONDON  CHARITIES" 

Showing  their  Name,  Date  of  Foundation,  Objects,  Income,  Officials,  &c.     Edited 
by  John  I.anr.     Published  Annually.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  1m.  Oil. 

r  ARDENING  BOOKS.      Post  8vo.  Is.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  Oil.  each. 
W   A  YEAR'S  WORK  IN  GARDEN  AND  GREENHOUSE:  Practical  Advice  as  to  the 
Management  of  the  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Frame  Garden.     By  George  Glenny. 
HOUSEHOLD  HORTICULTURE.    Bv  Tom  and  Iane  Jerrold.     Illustrated. 
THE  GARDEN  THAT  PAID  THE   RENT.    By  Tom  Jerrold. 
OUP.   KITCHEN  GARDEN:  The  Plants  we  Grow,  and  How  we  Cook  Them.     By 

Tom  lERROt.r).     Crown  8vo,  c'oth,  is.  M. 
MY  GARDEN  WILD,  AND  WHAT  I  GREW  THERE.    By  Francis  G.  Heath. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  ed^es,  Os. 

GARRETT.— THE  CAPEL  GIRLS:  A  Novel.    By  Edward  Garrett. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  '.it.  Oil.;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE,   THE.     Is.  Monthly.    In  additiorTto  the 

Articles  upon  subjects  in  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  tor  which  this  Mat'a^ine  has 

so  high  a  reputation,  "TABLE  TALK"  by  Sylvanus  Urban  appears  monthly. 

*»*  Bonn!  Volumes  for  recent  yean  kept  in  stock,  Ss.  Oil.  each;  Cases  for  binding,  2». 
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GENTLEMAN'S  ANNUAL,  THE.   Published  Annually  in  Noveml  er.    is. 

The  1892  Annual,  written  by  T.  W.  Speiqht,  is   entitled   "  THE    LOUDWATER 

TRAGEDY." _____ 

GERMAN  POPULAR  STORIES.  Collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm 
and  Translated  by  Edgar  Taylor.  With  Introduction  by  John  Ruskin,  and  22  Steel 
Plates  after  George  Cruikshank.     Square  8vo.  cloth,  G*.  Gd.;  gilt  edges.  7«.  Gd. 

GIBBON  (CHARLES),   NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  hvo,  cloth  extra,  3a.  Gd.  each ;  po<;t  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
ROBIN  GRAY.  |  LOVING  A  DREAM.    I    THE   GOLDEN   SHAFT. 
THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  FOREST. |    OF  HIGH  DEGREE. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  tin.  each. 


THE   DEAD  HEART. 

FOR   LACK   OF   GOLD. 

WHAT  WILL  THE  WORLD   SAY? 

FOR   THE  KING.  I   A   HARD   KNOT. 


IN   LOVE   AND  WAR. 
A   HEART'S  PROBLEM. 
BY   MEAD  AND   STREAM. 
THE   BRAES  OF  YARROW. 


QUEEN   OF  THE   MEADOW.  FANCY    FREE.   I   IN  HONOUR  BOUND. 

IN   PASTURES  GREEN.  I     HEART'S   DELIGHT.  |    BLOOD-MONEY. 


GIBNEY  (SOMERVILLE).— SENTENCED!    Cr.  8vo,  Is.  ;  cl„  Is.  6d. 

•GILBERT  (WILLIAM),  NOVELS  BY.      Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  58s.  each. 
DR.  AUSTIN'S  GUESTS.  I    JAMES  DUKE,  COSTERMONGER. 

THE  WIZARD  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN. 


GILBERT  (W.  S.),  ORIGINAL  PLAYS  BY.     Two  Series,  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  First  Series  contains:  The  Wicked  World — Pygmalion  and  Galatea — 
Charity — The  Princess — The  Palace  of  Truth — Trial  by  Jury. 

The  Second  Series:  Broken  Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — Gretchen — Dan'l 
Druce — Tom  Cobb — H.M.S.  "  Pinafore" — The  Sorcerer — Pirates  of  Penzance. 

EIGHT  ORIGINAL  COMIC  OPERAS  written  by  W.  S.  Gilbert.  Containing: 
The  Sorcerer — H.M.S.  "Pinafore" — Pirates  of  Penzance — Iolanthe — Patience — 
Princess  Ida — The  Mikado — Trial  by  Jury.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  Gd. 

THE  "GILBERT  AND  SULLIVAN"  BIRTHDAY  BOOK :  Quotations  for  Every 
Day  in  the.  Year,  Selected  Irotn  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gilbert  set  to  Music  by  Sir  A. 
Sullivan.     Compiled  by  Alex.  Watson.     Royal  i6mo,  Jap.  leather,  2s.  Gd. 

GLANVILLE  (ERNEST),  NOV_LSl3Y7~ 

THE  LOST  HEIRESS:  A  Tale  of  Love,  Battle  and  Adventure.  With  2  Illusts.  by 
Hume  Nisbet.    Cr.  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd.  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

THE  FOSSICKER  :  A  Romance  of  Mashonaland.  With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette 
by  Hume  Nisbet.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

6L"ENNYT=A~Y_ABT"W0R'__IN  GARDEN^AND  GREENHOUSE": 

Practical  Advice  to  Amateur  Gardeners  as  to  the  Management  of  the  Flower,  Fruit, 
and  Frame  Garden.     By  George  Glenny.     Post  8vo.  Is.;  cloth  limp.  Is.  Gil. 

GODWIN.— LIVES  OF  THlTNECROMANCERS.     By  William~Go_: 

win.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 


GOLDEN  TREASURY    OF    THOUGHT,   THE :    An  Encyclopaedia  of 

Quotations.    Edited  by  Theodore  Taylor.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  7s.  Gd. 

GOODMAN.— THE   FATE   OF    H_RB"ERT~WATNE.     By  E.J.  Good- 

man,  Author  of  "Too  Curious."     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  '.%*.  Gel.  [Shortly. 

GOWINGT=F_VE  THOUSANDlflLES  IN  A~SL_DGE  :  A  Midwinter 

Journey  Across   Siberia.    By  Lionel  F.  Gowing.    With  30  Illustrations  by  C.  J. 
Uken,  and  a  Map  bv  E.  Wf.i.ler.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss. 

GRAR AMT^THE^PROFESSOR' S ""WIFE:   A   Story       By  Leonard 

Graham.     Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 

GREEKS  "AND~"ROMANS,    THE  "LIFE   OF    THE,    described~"fro_ 

Antique  Monuments.     By  Ernst  Guhl  and  W.  Koner.    Edited  by  Dr.  F.  Hueffer. 
With  545  Illustrations.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Gil. 

GREENWOOD    (JAMES),    WORKS    BY.      Cr.  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd.  each. 
THE  WILDS  OF  LONDON. [_     LOW -LIFE  DEEPS. 

GREVILLE  (HENRY),   NOVELS  BY: 

NIKANOR.     Translated  by  Eliza   E.  Chase.      With  8  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  Gs. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  55s. 
A  NOBLE  WOMAN.    Crown 8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. ;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

GRIFFITH.— CORINTHiA   MARAZTON":    A  Novel.     By"Cic7_~GRi"£ 
fith,  Author  of  "  Victory  Deane,"  &c.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd, 
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JJABBERTON  (JOHN,  Author  of  "  Helen's  Babies"),  NOVELS  BY 

BRiiPTnN4Sp0Avor,trated  boards  »"«eacbi  cloth  limp.  3«.  «d.  each. 
. BKUET0N^S_BAYOU!__ [         COUNTRY   LUCK. 

HAIR     THE  :  Its  Treatment  in  Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease.     Trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Dr.  T.  Pincus.     Crown  Svn   I,. 

HAKE  (DR.  THOMAS  GORDON),  POEMS  BY     o  8vo  n  P     * \T 

mftiubiN   ECSTASY.    Small 4to,  cloth  extra,  8a. 

HAwm~SKETC^ES  0F  IRISH  CHARACTER.     By  Mrs.  S.  C.  hUZ 

Soroe  clu0iKSSHANSKtr  aM?H°n  bK,ed  a^ VVood  b,y  Maclise'  Gilbert.  Harvey,  and 
uttOKOE  uruikshank.     Medium  hvo.  cloth  extra,  5s.  <><l. 

HALLIDAY  (ANDR.).-EVERY-DAY  PAPERSr^sT^vo/bdsT^r 
HANDWRITING,  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF.     With  over  too  Facsimiles 

u  Aivo':;:;;;/  e^,HyDoNPEL,XD,.:sAt,AMAKcA:^ost  8Vo.  doth  iimP,  «*  ss 

HA.NKY-PANKY  :    A   Collection  of  Very  Easy  TncksTVery  Difficult 

Tricks,  White  Magic,  Sleight  of  Hand.  &c.     Edited  by  W.  H.  Cremer     With  "oo 

. Illnstrations.     CrownJBvo^cloih  extra   4*.  <m8  k'     witn  _oo 

HARDY  (LADY  DUFFUS).-.PAUL  "WYFTWOAMHFTCE7~TJy 

Lady  D0ffus  Hardy.    Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards  i*.  '  y 

HARDY    (THOMAS). -UNDER    THE^GREENWOOD~TREE By 

1  homas  Harm,  Author  of  "  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd."     With  Portrait  and  i\ 
Illustrations.     Crow,,  svo.  cloth  extra,  .is.  O.I. ;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards   %« .    5 

HARPER.-THE  BRIGHTON  ROAD  :  OldTimeT^nd  Ni^nTcTassTc 
gfiS*  j^^^ggg^™  a  Stee'-Plate  ^^^eand^Illus- 

THE    ART  OF   DECORATION      W9  £r*?  Fro?(r-SpieCe  and  9I  "'"^ions. 
CHAUCER   FOR   r Srir nm??'   uX  lh0S?'?UredJ F™ntispiece  and  74  Illustrations. 
™,^  ,„  CHILDREN^    With  8  Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts. 

CMUCER%RRSECSHb0LV4th  r?  Ilte*««W^  8vo,  Is.  5  doth,  Is.  6.1. 
LnftUUbK  tUK   bCHOOLS.     Demy  8vo.  cloth  limp  3s.  <><! 

HA^EIS(,?eV'  H- R-M-A.).  -AMERICAN  HU^ORISTSTWa^hT^gTon 

iKviNG     Oliver  Wendell    Holmes,  James  Russell    Lowell,  Artemus   Ward 
Mark  Twain,  and  Bret  Hartb.     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra  ««.  * 

HAWLEY  SMART.-WITHOUT  LOVE  TOnCEBcS :  A  Novel.     By 
tt  a    .  .  .^EY.  Crown 8vo.  doth  extra.  3s.  6.1. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3* 

HAWTHORNE. -OUR    OLD    HOME.      By  Nathaniel  HawthoW 

Annotated  with  Passages  from   the   Author's   Note-book,    and   Illustrated   with  « 
Photogravures.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  buckram   gilt  'op   15s  ° 

HAWTHORNE  (JULIAN),  NOVELSlBZ "  ' 

aAwSa   3V0'  C!°i!,P,' ™tj  n;fVl\l?ch;  post  8™.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
SFrJ^TIBN   QTRnMiF  QUENTIN-     I    BEATRIX  RANDOLPH.  |        DUST. 

IrJTliNF^pnftT0™11,  5AVID    POINDEXTER. 

FORTUNES  FOOL.  I    THE  SPECTRE  OF  THE  CAMERA. 

„. _.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards7~2s.  each 

MISS  CADOGNA.  I     LOVE-OR  A  NAME. 

MRS.  GAINSBOROUGH'S  DIAMONDS-     1  ■■•:.v.  svo.  illustrated  cover,  Is. 

HEATH.-MY   GARDEN  WILD,   AND    WHAT   I~GREW~THERE 

By  f  want-is  'teqrgf.  Heath.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  «s. 

HEL^AScI^TARTHUS)-    WORKSlYT   Post  8vo.  cloth  limp  gs.6d.eadT 
ANIMALS  AND  THEIR  MASTERS.    |      SOCIAL  PRESSURE.  ' 

IVAN  DEJilRON^A  Novel.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6<l. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds    as. 

HENDERSON-AGATHA  PAGE:   A  Novel~By~ li^T^E^soN 
svn  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. 

HERf^,NVA  LEADING    LADY.      By  Henry  hHman,  joint-Autho? 
of    The  Bishops  Bible,"    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s, ;  cloth  e>;tra,  tin,  (id, 
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HERRICK'S    (ROBERT)    HESPERIDES,   NOBLE    NUMBERS,   AND 

COMPLETE  COLLECTED  POEMS.    With  Memorial-Introduction  and  Notes  by  the 
Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  P.P. ;  Steel  Portrait,  &c.     Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cl.  bds.,  ifes. 

HERTZKA.— FREELAND  :  A  Social  Anticipation.      By  Dr.  Theodor 
Hertzka.     Translated  by  Arthur  Ransom.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

HESSE- WARTEGG.—  TUNIS  :  The  Land  and  the  People.    ByChevalier 
Ernst  von  Hesse-Wartegg.     With  22  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  G«l. 

HILL.— TREASON-FELONF:  A  NweTBy"  John  HuI7TwoytiisTfs7pt. 

HINDLEY  (CHARLES),   WORKS  BY. 

TAVERN  ANECDOTES  AND  SAYINGS:  Including  Reminiscences  connected  with 
Coffee  Houses,  Clubs,  K-c.    With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6(1. 

THE  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  A  CHEAP  JACK.  By  One  of  the  Fra- 
ternity.    Edited  by  Charles  Hindley.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  6<1. 

HOEY.— THE  LOVER'^CREED.  By  Mrs.  Cashel  HoBY.~Post  8vo,  2sT 

HOLLINGSHEAD  (JOHN).— NIAGARA  SPRAY.    Crown  8vo,  Is. 

HOLMES.— THE  SCIENCE  OF  VOICE  PRODUCTION  AND  VOICE 

PRESERVATION.    By  Gordon  Holmes,  M.P.     Crown  8vo,  1m.  ;  cloth,  Is.  6(1. 

H0LMETTOLlVEXlVENDmT^WORKS_BY~ 

THE  AUTOCRAT  OF  THE  BREAKFAST-TABLE.  Illustrated  by  J.  Gordon 
Thomson.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp.  is.  6(1, — Another  Edition,  in  smaller  type,  with 
an  Introduction  by  G.  A.  Sala.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

THE  PROFESSOR   AT  THE   BREAKFAST-TABLE.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  89. 

HOOD'S  (THOMAS)  CHOICE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Verse.    With  Life 
of  the  Author,  Portrait,  and  200  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6(1. 
HOOD'S  WHIMS  AND  ODDITIES.    With  85  Illustrations.     Post  8vo,  printed  on 
laid  Daper  and  half-bound,  2s. 

HOOD    (TOM^FROM    NOWHERE    TO    THE    NORTH    POLFTTa 

Noah's  Arkaeological  Narrative.  ByToMHooD.  With  25  Illustrations  by  W.  Brunton 
and  E.  C.  Barnes.     Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges.  6s. 

HOOKAS  (THEODORE)  CHOTCEHUMOROUS  WORKS;  including  his 

Ludicrous  Adventures,  Bons  Mots,  Puns,  and  Hoaxes.     With  Liie   of  the  Author, 
Portraits,  Facsimiles,  and  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  7s.  Gtl. 

HOOPER^THE^HOUSE^F^RABY  :    A  Novel.      By  Mrs.   George 
Hooper.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s. 

HOPKINS.— " 'TWIXT " LOVE^AND  DUTY:"  A  Novel.     By  Tighe 

Hopkins.     Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  is. 

HORNE.  —  ORION  :    An    Epic    Poem.      By  Richard  Hengist  Horne. 
With  Photographic  Portrait  by  Summers.    Tenth  Edition.    Cr.8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s. 

H0RSETTHE")_ANDT[IS"RIDER  :  An  Anecdotic  Medley.    By  "Thor- 
manby."    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

HUNGERFORlMMRS.),   Author   of    "Molly    Bawn,"   NOVELSHBY; 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
A  MAIDEN  ALL  FORLORN.   |   IN  DURANCE  VILE.   I  A  MENTAL  STRUGGLE. 
MARVEL. I         A  MODERN  CIRCE. 

HUNT.— ESSAYS  BY  LEIGH  HUNT  :  A  Tale  for  a  Chimney  Corner, 

&c.     Edited  by  Edmund  Oli.if.r.     Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bd.,  2s. 

HUNTlMRST ALFRED),  NOVELSHBYT- 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6(1.  each:  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 
THE  LEADEN  CASKET,     j    SELF-CONDEMNED.       |    THAT  OTHER  PERSON. 
THORNICROFT'S  MODEL.    Post  8vo^illustra]ted_boards,  2s. 

HUTCHISON.— HINTS  ON  COLt-BREAKING.  By  W.  M.  Hutchison. 

With  25  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6(1. 


HYDROPHOBIA:  An  Account  of  M.  Pasteur's  System.  Containing 
a  Translation  of  all  his  Communications  on  the  Subject,  the  Technique  of  his 
Method,  and  Statistics.      By  Renaud  Suzor.   M.B.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

TDLERjTHE)  :  A  Monthly   Magazine.     Edited- by  Jerome  K.  Jerome 
*     and  Robert  E.  Barr.     Profusely  Illustrated.     Sixpence  Monthly. — Vol.  I.  novf 
ready,  cloth  extra,  price  5s. ;  Cases  for  Binding,  Is.  6d, 
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INGELOW  (JEAN).-FATED    TO   BE  FREE.     With  24  Illustrations 

by  G.  J.  Pin  well.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  :{*.  (id.;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2«. 
INDOOR  PAUPERS.  By  One  of  Thkm.  Crown  8vo.  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6dL 
IRISH  WIT  AND  HUMOURTsONGS  OF.     Collected  and  Edited  by 

A.  Perceval  Graves.     Post  rtvo.  cloth  limp.  2s.  (ill. 

JAMES^-A  ROMANCE OF~THE~QUEEN'S HOUNDS^     By  Charles 

James.    Post  Svo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  I  ».  Oil. 

JANVIER.  ^PRACTICAL  KERAMICS  FOR  STUDENTS.  By  Catherine 

A.  Janvier.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  (is. 

JAY  (HARRIETT)7  NOVELS  BY.      Po.t  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
THE  DARK  COLLEEN.  |    THE   QUKEN   OF  CONNAUGHT. 


JEFFERIES    (RICHARD),   WORKS   BY.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  Oil.  each. 
NATURE  NEAR   LONDON.  I   THE   LIFE   OF  THE   FIELDS.  I   THE   OPEN   AIR. 


THE  EULOGY  OF  RICHARD  JEFFERIES.    By  Walter  Besant.     Second  Edi- 
tion.     With  a  Photograph  Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  (is. 


JENNINGS  (H.   J.),   WORKS  BY. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  CRITICISM.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2*.  Oil. 

LORD  TENNYSON:  A  Biographical  Sketch.      With  a  Photograph.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  Os. 

JEROME.— STAGELAND.     By  Jerome  K.  Jerome.     With  64  Illustra- 
tions by  J.  Bernard  Partridge.     Square  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is.;  cloth  limp,  2*. 

JERROLD.—  THEBARBER'SCHAIR ;  &  THE  HEDGEHOG  LETTERS^ 

By  Douglas  Jerrold.    Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  halt-bound,  2s. 

JERROLD  (TOM),  WORKS  BY.  Post  8vo.  Is.  each;  cloth  limp,  Is.  Oil.  each. 
THE   GARDEN  THAT  PAID  THE   RENT. 

HOUSEHOLD  HORTICULTURE:   A  Gossip  about  Flowers.     Illustrated. 
OUR  KITCHEN  GARDEN:  The  Plants,  and  How  we  Cook  Them.  Cr.  8vo,cI.,ls.Oil. 

JESSE.- SCENES  AND  OCCUP^ATI^NS"CrF"ArCOUNTRY  LIFE.    By 

Edward  Jesse.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

JONES  ( WILLIAMrFTsTAOrWORKS  B  Y.      Cr. 8vo7cl.  extra,  7s.  Od.  each. 
FINGER-RING  LORE:    Historical,  Legendary,  and  Anecdotal.       With  nearly  300 

Illustrations.      Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
CREDULITIES,  PAST  AND  PRESENT.    Including  the  Sea  and  Seamen,  Miners, 

Talismans,  Word  and  Letter  Divination,  Exorcising  and  Blessing  of  Animals, 

Birds,  Egjs,  Lurk.  M-c.     With  an  Etched  Frontispiece. 
CROWNS  AND  CORONATIONS:   A  History  of  Regalia.     With  100  Illustrations. 

JONSON'S  (BEN)  WORKS.  With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory 
and  a  Biographical  Memoir  by  William  Gifford.  Edited  by  Colonel  Cunning- 
ham.    Three.  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ©*.  each. 


JOSEPHUS,  THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF.    Translated  by  Whiston. 

Containing  "The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews"  and  "The  Wars  or  the  Jews."     With  52 
Illustrations  and  Maps.    Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  half-bound,  12s.  Oil. 

TTEMPT. — PENC I  LAND  PALETTE  :  Chapters  on  ArTand  Artists.    By 
Robert  Kempt.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  Oil. 

KERSHAW.  —  COLONIAL T~fTcTS~ AND"~FICTIONS  :     Humorous 

Skt-tches.     By  Mark  Kershaw.    Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.;  cloth,  2s.  Oil. 

KEYSER.  —  CUT  BY   THEMKESS  :    A  Novel.      By  Arthur   Kevsek. 

Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  Oil. 


KING(R.  ASHE).  NOVELS  BY.     Cr.8vo.cl.,3s.Oil.ea.;  Post8vo,bds„  2*.ea. 
A  DRAWN  GAME.  |    "THE  WEARING  OF  THE  GREEN." 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
PASSION'S  SLAVE. |         BELL  BARRY. 

KNIGHTS  (THE)  OF  THE  LION  :  A  Romance  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  Marquess  of  Lorne,  K.T.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  On. 
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KNIGHT.  — THE   PATIENT'S  VADE    MECUM :    How  to  Get  Most 

Benefit  from  Medical  Advice.  By  William  Knight,  M.R.C.S.,  and  Edward 
Knight,  L.R.C.P.    Crown  8vo,  Is.;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 

LAMF*S~(CHARLES)    COMPLETE    WORKS,   in    Prose    and  Verse, 

including  "  Poetry  for  Children  "  and  "  Prince  Dorus."  Edited,  with  Notes  and 
Introduction,  by  K.  H.  Shepherd.  With  Two  Portraits  and  Facsimile  of  a  page 
of  the  "Essay  on  Roast  Pig.''     Crown  8vo,  half-bound,  7s.  6d. 

THE  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.    Post  Svo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  2s. 

LITTLE  ESSAYS:  Sketches  and  Characters  by  Charles  Lamb,  selected  from  his 
Letters  by  Percy  Fitzgerald.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  <id. 

THE  DRAMATIC  ESSAYS  OF  CHARLES  LAMB.  With  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Brander  Matthews,  and  Steel-plate  Portrait.     Fcap.  8vo,  hf.-bd.,  2w.  <id. 

LANDOR.— CITATION  AND  EXAMINATION  OlTwiLLIAM  SHAKS^ 

PEARE,  &c,  betore  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  touching  Deer-stealing,  19th  September,  1582. 
To  which  is  added,  A  CONFERENCE  OF  MASTER  EDMUND  SPENSER  with  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  touching  the  State  of  Ireland,  1595.  By  Walter  Savage  Landor. 
Fcap.  8vo,  half-Roxburghc,  2s.  Od. 

LANE.— THE    THOUSAND  AND  ON~E  NIGHTS,  commonly  called  in 

England  THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS'  ENTERTAINMENTS.  Translated  from  the 
Arabic,  with  Notes,  by  Edward  William  Lane.  Illustrated  by  many  hundred 
Engravings  from  Designs  by  Harvey.  Edited  by  Edward  Stanley  Poole.  With  a 
Preface  by  Stanley  Lane-Poole.   Three  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Gd.each. 

LARWOOD  (JACOB),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  LONDON  PARKS.    With  Illusts.   Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  Gd. 
ANECDOTES  OF  THE  CLERGY:  The  Antiquities,  Humours,  and  Eccentricities  ot 
the  Cloth.     Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  2s. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  Gd.  each. 
FORENSIC  ANECDOTES.  |  THEATRICAL  ANECDOTES. 


LEIGH  (HENRY  S.),   WORKS  BY. 

CAROLS  OF  COCKAYNE.    Printed  on  hand-made  paper,  bound  in  buckram,  5s. 
JEUX  D'ESPRIT.     Edited  by  Henry  S.  Leigh.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  Gd. 

LEYS  (JOHN).— THE  LINDSAYS  :  A  Romance.  Post  8vo,  ilJust.  bds^2s^ 

LIFE  IN  LONDON ;  or,  The  History  of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and~Col^ 
inthian  Tom.  With  Cruikshank's  Coloured  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, cloth  extra, 
7s.  fid. [Netu  Edition  preparing. 

LINTON    (E.    LYNNVWORKS- BY.      Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 
WITCH  STORIES. 1         OURSELVES:  Essays  on  Women. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.each. 
SOWING  THE   WIND.                             I    UNDER   WHICH  LORD? 
PATRICIA  KEMBALL.                             |    "MY   LOVE!"  IONE. 

ATONEMENT  OF  LEAM  DUNDAS.     I    PASTON  CAREW,  Millionaire  &  Miser. 
THE  WORLD  WELL  LOST.  _J 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
THE  REBEL  OF  THE  FAMILY.         |         WITH  A  SILKEN  THREAD. 

FREESHOOTING :  Extracts  from  the  Works  of  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton.  Post  8vo,  cloth, 
2s.  Gd. 


LONGFELLOW'S  POETICAL  WORKS.     With  numerous  Illustrations 
on  Steel  and  Wood.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

LUCY.— GIDEON  FLEYCE  :  A  Novel.     By  Henry  W.  Lucy.     Crovm 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Od.;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

LUSIAD  (THE)  OF~CAMOWSr~Translated  into  English  Spenserian 
Verse  by  Robert  Ffrf.nch  Duff.    With  14  Plates.    Demy  8vo,  cloth  boards,  18s. 

j^ACALPINE  (AVERY),   NOVELS  BY. 

TERESA  ITASCA,  and  other  Stories.     Crown  8vo,  bound  in  canvas,  2s.  6d. 
BROKEN  WINGS.    With  6  Illusts.  by  W.  J.  Hennessy.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6  . 


MACCOLL  (HUGH),  NOVELS  BY. 

MR.  STRANGER'S  SEALED  PACKET.    Second  Edition    Crown  8vo,  cl.  extra,  5s. 
EDNOR  WHITLOCK,    Cmwn  Svo.  cloth  extra.  Gs. 

MACDONELL.— QUAKER  COUSINS  :  A  Novel.   By  Agnes  Macdonell. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s 
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McCarthy  (justin,  m.p.),  works  by. 

A  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES,  from  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the 
General  Election  of  1880.  Four  Vols,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  lis.  each. — Also 
a  Popular  Edition,  in  Four  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  On,  each. — And  a 
Jubilee  Edition,  with  an  Appendix  of  Events  to  the  end  ot  i8S6,  in  Two  Vols., 
lnr°e  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Oil.  each. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES.  One  Vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Os. 
— Also  a  Cheap  Popui.au  Edition,  post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  is.  0«l. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  FOUR  GEORGES.  Four  Vols,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
lis.  each.  [Vols.  I.  &  II.  ready. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  .'Ss.  0«l.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  is.  each. 


THE  WATERDALE   NEIGHBOURS. 
MY  ENEMY'S  DAUGHTER. 
A  FAIR  SAXON. 
LINLEY  ROCHFORD. 
DEAR   LADY   DISDAIN. 


MISS  MISANTHROPE. 
DONNA   QUIXOTE. 
THE   COMET  OF   A   SEASON. 
MAID    OF  ATHENS. 
CAMIOLA:  A  Girl  with  a  Fortune. 


"THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE."  By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,and  Mrs.CAMPBELL- 
Praed.    Fourth  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  Os. 

MCCARTHY  (JUSTIlf  H.,  M.P.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE   FRENCH   REVOLUTION.     Four  Vols.,  Svo,  12s.  each.     [Vols.  I.  &  II.  ready. 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND.    Crown  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  Ud. 

IRELAND  SINCE  THE  UNION  ;  Irish  History.  1798-1886.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  Os. 

HAFIZ  IN   LONDON:  Poems.      Small  8vo,  gold  cloth,  3s.  Od. 

HARLEQUINADE  :  Poems.     Small  4to,  Japanese  vellum,  8s. 

OUR  SENSATION  NOVEL." Crown" 8vo7  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 

DOOM!  An  Atlantic  Episode.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 

DOLLY  :  A  Sketch.  Crown  Svo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  Od. 

LILY  LASS:  A  Romance.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  ©«I. 

THE  THOUSAND  AND  ONE  DAYS:  Persian  Tales.  Edited  by  Justin  H. 
McCarthy.  With  2  Photogravures  by  Stanley  L.  Wood.  Two  Vols.,  crown 
Svo,  half-bound,  lis.  


MACDONALD  (GEORGE,  LL.D.),  WORKS  BY. 

WORKS  OF  FANCY  AND  IMAGINATION.  Ten  Vols.,  cl.  extra,  gilt  edges,  in  cloth 

case.  31s.     Or  the  Vols,  may  be  had  separately,  ingrolier  cl.,  at  lis.  Oil.  each. 

Vol.    I.  Within  and  Without. — The  Hidden  Like. 

,,      II.  The  Disciple. — The  Gospel  Women. — Book  op  Sonnets. — Organ  Songs. 

„    III.  Violin  Songs. — Songs  of  the  Days  and  Nights. — A  Book  of  Dreams. — 

Roadside  Poems. — Poems  for  Children. 
„     IV.  Parables. — Ballads. — Scotch  Songs. 

„  V.  &  VI.  Phantastes:  A  Faerie  Romance.  |     Vol.  VII.  The  Portent. 

„  VII I.  The  Light  Princess. — The  Giant's  Heart. — Shadows. 
„     IX.  Cross  Purposes. — The  Golden  Key. — The  Carasoyn. — Little  Daylight 
„       X.  The  Cruel  Painter. — The  Wow  o'  Riwen.— The  Castle. — The  Broken 

Swords. — The  Gray  Wolf. — Uncle  Cornelius. 
THE  COMPLETE  POETICAlTWORKS  OF  DRT GEORGE  MACDONALD.      Col- 
lected  and  arranged  by  the  Author.    2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  buckram,  lis.  [Shortly. 
A  THREEFOLD  CORD.      Poems  by  Three  Friends.     Edited  by  Dr.  George  Mac- 
Donald.     Post  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 
HEATHER  AND  SNOW:  A  NoveL_  2  vols.,  crown  8vo. [Shortly. 

MACGREGOR.  —  PASTIMES    AND"  PLAYERS  :    Notes  on  Popular 

Games.     By   Robert  Macgregor.     Post  Svo.  cloth  limp,  is.  Od. 

MACKAY.— INTERLUDES  ANDUNDERTONEST^r  .Music  at  Twilight.' 

By  Charles  Mackay,  LL.D.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  e::tra,  Os. 

MACLISE  PORTRAIT  GALLERY  (THE)  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  LTTEJrS 

ARY  CHARACTERS:  85  PORTRAITS;  with  Memoirs  —  Biographical,  Critical, 
Bibliographical,  and  Anecdotal — illustrative  of  the  Literature  of  the  former  half  of 
the  Present  Century,  by  William  Bates,  B.A.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Oil. 

MACQUOID~(MRS.)r  WORKS    BY.     Square  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Od.  each. 
IN  THE   ARDENNES.    With  so  Illustrations  bv  Thomas  R.  Macouoid. 
PICTURES     AND     LEGENDS     FROM     NORMANDY    AND     BRITTANY.      With 

34  Illustrations  bv  Thomas  R.  Macquoid. 
THROUGH  NORMANDY.    With  92  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid,  and  a  Map. 
THROUGH  BRITTANY.    With  35  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid,  and  a  Map, 
ABOUT  YORKSHIRE.     With  67  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each, 
THE  EYIL  EYE,  and  other  Stories.   |        LOST.  ROSE 
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MAGIC  LANTERN,   THE,  and  its  Management :  including  full  Practical 

Directions  lor  producing  the  Limelight,  making  Oxygen  Gas,  and  preparing  Lantern 
Slides.     By  T.  C    Hkpwokth.    With  io  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.  Is. ;  cloth.  Is.  fid. 

MAGICIAN'S  OWN  BOOK,  THE  :  Performances  with  Cups  and  Balls, 
Eggs,  Hats,  Handkerchiefs,  &c.  All  from  actual  Experience.  Edited  by  W.  H. 
Cremer.    With 200  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  fid. 

MAGNA  CHARTA  :  An  Exact  Facsimile  of  the  Original  in  the  British 
Museum,  3  feet  by  2leet,  with  Arms  and  Seals  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours,  5s. 

MALLOCK  (W.   H.),  WORKS  BY7~ 

THE   NEW   REPUBLIC.    Post  Svo,  picture  cover,  3s.;  cloth  limp,  3s.  fid. 
THE  NEW  PAUL  &  VIRGINIA :  Positivism  on  an  Island.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  fid. 
PO^MS.     Small  4to,  parchment,  8s. 

IS   LIFE   WORTH   LIVING?     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Os. 
_  A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  fis.  [Shortly. 

MALLORY'S    (SIR    THOMAS)   MORT    D' ARTHUR :  The  Stories  of 

King  Arthur  and  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.     (A  Selection.)     Edited  by  B. 

MONTGOMERIE  RANKING.      Post  SVO,  cloth  limp,  3s. 

MARK    T  WAlNrWORKS^BY.      Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  fid.  each. 

THE   CHOICE   WORKS  OF  MARK  TWAIN.     Revised  and  Corrected  throughout 

by  the  Author.    With  Life,  Portrait,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 
ROUGHING   IT,  and   INNOCENTS  AT  HOME.    With  200  Illusts.  by  F.  A.  Fraser. 
MARK  TWAIN'S  LIBRARY   OF  HUMOUR.     With  197  Illustrations. 
A  YANKEE   AT  THE  COURT  OF  KING  ARTHUR.    With  220  Illusts.  by  Beard. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra  (illustrated),  7s.  fid.  each;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  3s.  each. 
THE   INNOCENTS  ABROAD;  or,  New  Pilgrim's  Progress.     With  214  Illustrations. 

(The  Two-Shilling  Edition  is  entitled  MARK  TWAIN'S  PLEASURE  TRIP.) 
THE   GILDED   AGE.    By  Mark  Twain  and  C.  D.  Warner.    With  212  Illustrations. 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF  TOM   SAWYER.    With  in  Illustrations. 
A  TRAMP  ABROAD.    With  311  Illustrations. 
THE  PRINCE   AND  THE   PAUPER.    With  190  Illustrations. 
LIFE   ON   THE   MISSISSIPPI.    With  300  Illustrations. 

ADVENTURES  OF  HUCKLEBERRY  FINN.    With  174  Illusts.  by  E.  W.  Kemble. 
MARK  TWAIN'S  SKETCHES.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  V 
THE  STOLEN  WHITE  ELEPHANT,  &c.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  «s. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  3s. 
THE  AMERICAN  CLAIMANT.    With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Hal  Hurst  and 
Dan  Beard.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  fid.                                                  [Sept. 

MARLOWE'S- WORKS.  Including  his  Translations.  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Introductions,  by  Col.  Cunningham.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  fis. 

MARRYAT    (FLORENCE^NOVELSTBY.      Post  8voJllust.  boards,  3s.each. 
A  HARVEST  OF  WILD  OATS.               !         FIGHTING  THE  AIR. 
OPEN!   SESAME! |         WRITTEN  IN  FIRE. ' 

MASSINGER'S  PLAYS.  From  the  Text  of  William  Gifford.  Edited 
by  Col.  Cunningham.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  fis. 

MASTERMAN. -HALF-A-DOZEN    DAUGHTERS  ~:~KTNwei      B>"  jT 

Mastkrman.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

MATTHEWS.— A  SECRETOFTHE~SEA,  &c.  ByBRANDER  Matthews. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. ;  cloth  limp,  3s.  fid. 


MAYHEW.— LONDON  CHARACTERS  AND  THE  HUMOROUS  SIDE 

OF  LONDON  LIFE.    By  Henry  Mayhew.    With  Illusts.   Crown  Bvo,  cloth,  3s.  fit!. 

MENKEN.— INFELICIA  :    Poems   by  Adah   Isaacs   Menken.      With 
Illustrations  by  F.  E.  Lummis  and  F.  O.  C.  Darley.     Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  7s.  fid. 

MERRICK7- -THEMAN "WHO"  WAS  GOOD.     By  Leonard  Merrick, 

Author  of  "  Violet  Moses,"  &c.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3a. [Shortly. 

MEXICAN  MUSTANG  "(ON_A),"thrbugh"Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande.     By 
A.  E.  Sweet  and  J.  Akmoy  Knox.     With  26=;  Illusts.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  fid. 

MlDDLEMASS   (JEAN)~NOVELS~B Y.      Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  3s.  each. 
TOUCH   AND   GO.  I    MR.   DORILLION. 


M1LLER.-PHYSI0L0GY  FOR  THE  YOUNG;  or,  The  House  of  Life: 
Human  Physiology,  with  its  application  to  the  Preservation  of  Health.  By  Mrs, 
F.Femwick  Miller.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  Cd. 
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MILTON  (J.  L.),    WORKS   BY.     Post 8vo,il«. each?  cloth, ls.OiI. each. 
THE  HYGIENE  OF  THE   SKIN.    With  Directions  for  Diet,  Soaps,  Baths,  &c. 
THE   BATH   IN   DISEASES  OP   THE   SKIN. 

THE   LAWS  OF  LIFE,  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 
THE   SUCCESSFUL  TREATMENT  OF   LEPROSY.    Demy  8vo,  Is. 

MINTO  (WM.)-WAS  SHE  GOOD  OR  BAD ?  Cr.  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
MOLfiSWORTH  (MRS.),   NOVELS  BY. 

HATHERCOURT  RECTORY.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

THAT  GIRL  IN   BLACK.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  In.  Oil. 


MOORE  (THOMAS),   WORKS  BY. 

THE  EPICUREAN;  and  ALCIPHSON.    Post  8vo,  half-bound,  3s. 

PROSE  AND  VERSE,  Humorous,  Satirical,  and  Sentimental,  by  Thomas  Moore; 

with  Suppressed  Passages  from  the  Memoirs  ok  Lord  Byron.      Edited  by  K. 

Herne  Shepherd.     With  Portrait.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Oil. 

muddockTjTe.),  STORIES  BY. 

STORIES  WEIRD  AND  WONDERFUL.   Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  3s.;  cloth,  3s.  Oil. 
THE    DEAD   MAN'S  SECRET;    or,  The   Valley    of  Gold.     With  Frontispiece  by 

F.  Barnard.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  5s. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 
MAID  MARIAN  AND  ROBIN  HOOD:  A  Romance  of  Old  Sherwood_Forest.    With 

12  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

m ur rTy  ~(d.^h~rTstie),  no velsTb y7~ 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  '.is.  Oil.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  3a.  each. 


A  LIFE'S  ATONEMENT. 
JOSEPH'S  COAT. 
COALS  OF  FIRE. 
VAL  STRANGE. 


HEARTS. 
WAY  OF  THE  WORLD 
A  MODEL  FATHER. 
OLD  BLAZER'S  HERO. 


BY  THE  GATE  OF  THE  SEA. 
A  BIT  OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 
FIRST  PERSON  SINGULAR. 
CYNIC  FORTUNE. 


BOB  MARTIN'S  LITTLE  GIRL.    Three  Vols^,  crown  8vo. [Sept. 

MURRAY  (D.  CHRISTIE)  &  HENRY  HERMAN,  WORKS  BY. 

ONE  TRAVELLER  RETURNS.     Ct\8vo,  cl.  extra,  Os. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  3s. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Oil.  each  ;  post  bvo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
PAUL  JONES'S   ALIAS.     With  13  Illustrations  by  A.  Fokestier  and  G.  Nicolet. 
THE  BISHOPS'   BIBLE. 


MURRAY  (HENRY),  NOVELS  BY. 

A  GAME  OF  BLUFF.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.;  cloth,  3s.  Oil. 
A  SONG  OF  SIXPENCE.     Post  Svo,  cloth  extra.  3*.  Oil. 


■MEWBOLT.— TAKEN   FROM   THE  ENEMY.    By  Henry  Newbolt. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards,  Is.  Oil.  [Shortly^ 

nis^eTTHumeTboqks~by7~ 

"BAIL   UP!"   A  Romance  of  Bushrangers  and  Blacks.    Cr.  8vo,cl.  ex., 3s. Oil. 
LESSONS  IN  ART.    With  ci  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Oil. 
WHERE  ART  BEGINS.   With  27  Ulusts.   Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Oil.  \ Shortly. 

NOVELISTS.— HALF-HOURS    WITH    THE~BEST  NOVELISTS  OF 

THE  CENTURY.  Edit,  by  H.  T.  Mackenzie  Bell.   Cr.Svo,  cl.,  3s.  Oil.  [Preparing. 

O'HANLON    (ALICE),    NOVELS   BY.      Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
THE   UNFORESEEN.  |    CHANCE?    OR  FATE? 

OHNET  (GEORGES),   NOVELS  BY. 

DOCTOR  RAMEAU.    n  Ulusts.  by  E.  Bayard.     Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  Os. ;  post  8vo,  bds.,  3s. 

A  LAST  LOVE.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  5s. ;  post  8vo,  boards,  3s. 

A  WEIRD  GIFT.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  Oil. ;  post  %vo,  boards,  3s. 

OLIPHANT    (MRS.),    NOVELS    BY.      PostSvo.  illustrated  boards,  3».  each. 
THE   PRIMROSE   PATH.  |  THE  GREATEST  HEIRESS  IN  ENGLAND. 

WHITELADIES.    With    Illustrations   by    Arthur   Hopkins  and   Henry    Woods, 
A.R.A.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Oil.;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

CREILLY  (HARRINGTON).-FIFTY  YEARS  ON  THE  TRAIL":- \A- 

ventures  of  John  Y.  Nelson,     ico  Illusls.  by  P.  Frenzeny.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  Oil. 

0'REILLY~(MRS.1^PHQ;bE'S  FORTUNES."  FosT3v"o7iinJst7bds..2s. 
O'SHAUGHNESSY  (ARTHUR),   POEMS  BY. 

LAYS  OF   FRANCE.    Crows  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  lOs.  Oil. 
MUSIC  AND   MOONLIGHT.     Fcap.  avo.  cloth  extra.  7s.  Od. 
SONGS  OF  A  WORKER.    Fcap.  svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Oil. 
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Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  6<1»  each ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  each. 


FOLLE-FARINE. 

A  DOG  OF  FLANDERS* 

FASCARELi 

TWO  LITTLE  WOODEN 

SHOESi 
SIGNA. 

IN  A  WINTER  CITY; 
ARIADNE. 
FRIENDSHIP. 


MOTHS. 

PIPISTRELLOi 

A   VILLAGE  COMMUNE; 

IN   MAREMMA. 

BIMBI.  |      SYRLIN; 

WANDA. 

FRESCOES.    |    OTHMAR. 

PRINCESS  NAPRAXINE. 

GUILDEROY.  |  RUFFINO. 


OUIDA,  NOVELS  BY. 

HELD  IN  BONDAGE. 

TRICOTRIN. 

BTRATHMORE. 

CHANDOS. 

CECIL  CASTLEMAINE'; 

GAGE. 
IDALIA. 

UNDER  TWO  FLAGS* 
PUCK. 
BIMBL    Presentation  Edition,  with  Nine  Illustrations  by  Edmund  H.  Garrett. 

Square   8vo.  cloth,  ."»». 
SANTA  BARBARA,  &c.     Second  Edition.     Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  <is. 
WISDOM,  WIT,  AND  PATHOSrselecTed  from  the  Works  of  Ouida  by  F.  Sydney 
Morris.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s.     Cheap  Edition,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

.  (H."A.)7~W0RKS  BY" 

THOREAU:  His  Life  and  Aims.     With  Portrait.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  e>«1. 
ANIMAL  ANECDOTES.    Arranged  on  a  New  Principle.   Crown  8vo,  clothextra,  _  j». 

PARLIAMENTARY  ELECTIONS  AND  ELECTIONEERING,  A  HIS- 
TORY OF,  from  ihe  Stuarts  to  Queen  Victoria.  By  Joseph  Grego.  A  New  Edition, 
wiih  03  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  tid. 

PASCAL'S  PROVINCIAL  LETTERS.  A  New  Translation,  with  His- 
torical Introduction  and   Notes  by  T.  M'Crie.  D.D.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 
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PAUL.— GENTLE  AND  SIMPLE.  By  Margaret  A.  Paul.  With  Frontis- 
piece by  Helen  Paterson.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  '.is.  G<1. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards.  2s. 

PAYN  (JAMES),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  '.}*.  Gtl.  each;   post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2a.  each. 


LOST   SIR  MASSINGBERD. 

WALTER'S  WORD. 

LESS    BLACK    THAN    WE'RE 

PAINTED. 
BY   PROXY. 
HIGH  SPIRITS. 
UNDER   ONE   ROOF. 
A  CONFIDENTIAL  AGENT. 


A   GRAPE   FROM   A  THORN. 

FROM   EXILE. 

THE   CANON'S  WARD. 

THE   TALK   OF  THE   TOWN. 

HOLIDAY   TASKS. 

GLOW-WORM   TALES. 

THE   MYSTERY   OF  MIRBRIDGE. 

THE   WORD  AND   THE   WILL. 


HUMOROUS  STORIES. 

THE   FOSTER  BROTHERS. 

THE  FAMILY   SCAPEGRACE. 

MARRIED  BENEATH  HIM. 

BENTINCK'S  TUTOR. 

A  PERFECT  TREASURE. 

A  COUNTY  FAMILY. 

LIKE   FATHER,  LIKE   SON. 

A  WOMAN'S  VENGEANCE. 

CARLYON'S  YEAR.  CECIL'S  TRYST. 

MURPHY'S  MASTER. 

AT  HER  MERCY. 

THE   CLYFFARDS  OF  CLYFFE. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  !3s.  each, 


FOUND   DEAD. 

GWENDOLINE'S  HARVEST. 

A   MARINE   RESIDENCE. 

MIRK  ABBEY.I  SOME  PRIVATE  VIEWS. 

NOT   WOOED,  BUT  WON. 

TWO  HUNDRED   POUNDS  REWARD. 

THE   BEST  OF  HUSBANDS. 

HALVES.      I      THE   BURNT   MILLION. 

FALLEN  FORTUNES. 

WHAT   HE   COST   HER. 

KIT:  A  MEMORY. 

FOR  CASH  ONLY. 

A  PRINCE  OF  THE  BLOOD. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  :5s.  Gd.  each. 
IN  PERIL  AND  PRIVATION:    Stories  of  Marine  Adventure.     With  17  Illusts. 
SUNNY   STORIES,  and  some  SHADY  ONES.     Frontispiece  by  Fred.  Barnard. 
NOTES  FROM  THE  "NEWS."    Crown  Svo,  portrait  cover,  Is. ;  cloth.  Is.  Oil. 

PENNEl7r(H7CH0LM0NDELEY),  WORKS  BY.  Post  svo^i.^s-'eTheach. 

PUCK   ON   PEGASUS.    With  Illustrations.                                .',,„„ 
PEGASUS  RE-SADDLED.    With  Ten  full-page  Illustrations  by  G.  Du  Maurier. 
THE    MUSES   OF   MAYPAIR.     Vers  de  Socictc,  Selected  by  H.  C.  Pennell. 


PHELPS  (E,  STUART),  WORKS  BY.    Post  Svo.  Is.  each;  cloth,  Is.  Gil.  each. 

BEYOND  THE  GATES.  By  the  Author    l    AN   OLD  MAID'S  PARADISE. 

of  "The  Gates  Ajar."        _  J^BURGLARS  IN   PARADISE. 

JACK  THE  FISHERMAN.   Illustrated  by  C.  W.  Reed.    Cr.  Svo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  Gtl. 

PlRKIS  (C.  L.).  novels  by. 

TROOPING  WITH  CROWS.    Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 
LADY  LOVELACE.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
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PLANCHE  (J.  R.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE    PURSUIVANT   OF    ARMS;    or,    Heraldry   Founded    upon    Facts.      With 

Coloured  Frontispiece,  Five  Plates,  and  209  Illusts.    Crown  bvo,  cloth,  7m.  6iI. 
SONGS  AND  POEMS,  1819-1879.    Introduction  by  Mrs.  Mackakness.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,6s. 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  MEN.  Translated  from  the 
Greek,  with  Notes  Critical  and  Historical,  and  a  Lite  of  Plutarch,  by  John  and 
William  Langhorne.     With  Portraits.    Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  halt-bound,  LOs.  6d. 

POE'S  (EDGAR  ALLAN)  CHOICE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Poetry.   Intro- 

duction  by  Chas.  Baudelaire,  Portrait,  and  Facsimiles.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  Ucl. 
THE   MYSTERY  OF  MARIE   ROGET,   &c.     Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2a. 


POPE'S  POETICAL   WORKS.     Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 


PRICE  (E.  C),   NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  :t«.  C«l.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 
YALENTINA.  |  THE   FOREIGNERS.         |  MRS.  LANCASTER'S  RIYAL. 

GERALD.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


PRINCESS  OLGA.— RADNA  ;  or,  The  Great  Conspiracy  of  1881.     By 
the  Princess  Olga.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

PROCTOTTRICHaRD  A..B.A.),  WORKSlYT" 

FLOWERS  OF  THE   SKY.     With  55  Illusts.    Small  crown 8vo,  cloth  extra,  tf*.  «<J. 
EASY   STAR  LESSONS.    With  Star  Maps  tor  Every  Nigh    in  the  Year,  Drawings 

of  the  Constellations,  &c      Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
FAMILIAR   SCIENCE   STUDIES.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
SATURN  AND  ITS  SYSTEM.    With  13  Steel  Plates.    Demy  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  lOs.  61I. 
MYSTERIES  OF  TIME  AND  SPACE.    With  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  «s. 
THE  UNIVERSE  OF  SUNS.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  6s. 
WAGES  AND  WANTS  OF   SCIENCE   WORKERS.    Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d. 

PRYCE.-MISS   MAXWELL'S   AFFECTIONS.      By  Richard  Pryce, 

Author  of  "  No  Impediment."     With  a  Frontispiece  by  Hal  Ludlow.    Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  Its.  6cl. 

RAMBOSSONr^POPULAR  ASTRONOMY.   By  J.  Rambosson,  Laureate 
of  the  Institute  of  France.    With  numerous  Illusts.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6«l. 

RAND0LPH7=XUNT~A3lGrAIL~DYKES  :  A  Novel.    By  Ll^CoTonel 

Gf.orge  Randolph,  U.S.A.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6<1. 

READElCHARLES),   NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  hvo,  cloth  extra,  illustrated,  3s.  6<l.  each;  post8vo,  illust.  bds.,  3s.  each. 
PEG  WOFFINGTON.    Illustrated  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.— Also  a  Pocket  Editiok, 

set  in  New  Tvpp,  in  Elzevir  style,  fcap.  8vo,  half-leather,  2s.  6«1. 
CHRISTIE  JOHNSTONE.   Illustrated  by  William  Small— Also  a  Pocket  Edition, 

set  in  New  Type,  in  Elzevir  stvle,  fcap.  8vo,  half-leather,  2s.  6d. 
IT  IS  NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO  MEND.  Illustrated  bv  G.  J.  Pinwell. 
THE  COURSE   OF  TRUE   LOVE  NEVER  DID  RUN  SMOOTH.    Illustrated  by 

Helen  Paterson. 
THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A   THIEF,  &c.    Illustrated  by  Matt  Stretch. 
LOVE  ME  LITTLE,  LOVE  ME  LONG.    Illustrated  by  M.  Ellen  Edwards. 
THE   DOUBLE   MARRIAGE.    Illusts.  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  C.  Keene 
THE  CLOISTER  AND  THE   HEARTH.    Illustrated  by  Charles  Keene. 
HARD   CASH.     Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Lawson. 

GRIFFITH  GAUNT.     Illustrated  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.,  and  William  Small. 
FOUL  PLAY.    Illustrated  by  Geoi.ge  Du  Maurier. 
PUT   YOURSELF   IN   HIS  PLACE.    Illustrated  by  Robert  Barnes. 
A  TERRIBLE  TEMPTATION.    Illustrated  by  Edward  Hughes  and  A.  W.Cooper 
A  SIMPLETON.    Illustrated  by  Kate  Craufurd. 
THE  WANDERING  HEIR.    Illustrated  by  Helen  Paterson,  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A  . 

C.  Green,  and  Henry  Woods,  A.R.A. 
A  WOMAN-HATER.     Illustrated  by  Thomas  Couldery. 
SINGLEHEART  AND  DOUBLEFACE.    Illustrated  bv  P.  Macnab. 
GOOD    STORIES    OF     MEN     AND    OTHER   ANIMALS.     Illustrated    by    E.    A. 

Abbey,  Percy  Macquoid,  R.W.S.,  and  Joseph  Nash. 
THE  JILT,  and  other  Stories.     Illustrated  by  Joseph  Nash. 
A  PERILOUS  SECRET.     Illustrated  by  Fred.  Barnard. 
READIANA.    With  a  Steel-plate  Portrait  of  Charles  Reade. 
BIBLE  CHARACTERS:  Studies  of  David,  Paul.  &c.    Fcap.  Svo,  leatherette,  Is. 
SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  READE.  With  an  Introduction 

by  Mrs,  Alex.  Ireland,  and  a  Steel-Plate  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  buckram,  6s, 
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RIDDELL  (MRS.  J.  H.),   NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  '.tn.  titl,  each;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES^S  GARDEN  PARTY^     |  WEIRD   STORIES. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
THE  UNINHABITED  HOUSE. 
MYSTERY  IN  PALACE  GARDENS. 
FAIRY   WATER. 

RIMMER    (ALFRED) ,"" WORKS~B  Y.      Square  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d.  each. 
OUR   OLD  COUNTRY  TOWNS.     With  55  Illustrations. 
RAMBLES  ROUND  ETON  AND  HARROW.    With  50  Illustrations. 
ABOUT  ENGLAND  WITH  DICKENS.    With  58  Illusls.  bvC.  A.  Vanderhoof,  &c. 

ROBINSON' CRUSOE.     By  Daniel  Defoe.     (Major's  Edition.)    With 
37  Illustrations  by  George  Cruikshank.     Post  Svo,  half-bound,  2s. 


HER  MOTHER'S  DARLING. 
THE  NUN'S  CURSE. 
IDLE  TALES. 


ROBINSON  (F.  W.),  NOVELS  BY. 

WOMEN   ARE   STRANGE.     Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

THE  HANDS  OF  JUSTICE.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Od. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s. 

ROBlNSONl[PTHflOrWORKS"^Y.      Crown  8vo7cloth  extra,  7s.  Gd.  each. 
THE   POETS'  BIRDS.  |  THE   POETS'  BEASTS. 

THE   POETS  AND  NATURE:   REPTILES,  FISHES,  INSECTS.  [Preparing. 

ROCHEFOUCAULD'S  MAXIMS  AND  MORAL  REFLECTIONS.    With 

Notes^,  and  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Sainte-Beuve.     Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

ROLL  OF    BATTLE  ABBEYTTHET^A  List  of  the  Principal  WarrioFs 

who  came  from  Normandy  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in  this  Country, 
A.n.  1066-7.   With  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours.     Handsomely  printed,  5s. 

ROWLEY7HON7_HUGH)7^WORKS^Y.    Post  svo,  cioTh;  2^."6«TreIch7~ 

PUNIANA:   RIDDLES  AND  JOKES.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 
MORE  PUNIANA.     Profusely  Illustrated. 


RUNCIMAN  (JAMES),  STORIES  BY. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each  :  cloth  limp,  2s.  Od.  each. 
SKIPPERS  AND   SHELLBACKS.          I    GRACE   BALMAIGN'S  SWEETHEART. 
SCHOOLS  AND   SCHOLARS. I 

RUSSELL  (W.  CLARK),  BOOKS  AND  NOVELS  BY: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Os.  each;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


ROUND  THE  GALLEY-FIRE. 
IN  THE   MIDDLE  WATCH. 
A  VOYAGE   TO  THE  CAPE. 


A   BOOK   FOR  THE   HAMMOCK. 
MYSTERY  OF  THE  "OCEAN  STAR." 
THE  ROMANCE  OF  JENNY  HARLOWE 


Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Od.  each ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

AN  OCEAN  TRAGEDY.        1         MY  SHIPMATE  LOUISE. 

ALONE  ON  A  WIDE  WIDE  SEA.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Oil. 
ON   THE   FO'K'SLE   HEAD.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


CAINT  AUBYN  (ALAN),  NOVELS  BY. 

"    A  FELLOW  OF  TRINITY.     With  a  Note  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  a 
Frontispiece.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gil. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 
THE  JUNIOR  DEAN.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  «><!. 

Fran.  Svo,  cloth  boards,  1*.  <»<!.  each. 
THE  OLD  MAID'S  SWEETHEART.      |         MODEST  LITTLE  SARA. 


SALA.-GASLIGHT  AND  DAYLIGHT.     By  George  Augustus  Sala. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


SANSON. -SEVEN   GENERATIONS  OF  EXECUTIONERS  :  Memoirs 

of  the  Sanson  Family  (16SS  to  1847).     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  Od. 

SAUNDERS  (JOHN),   NOVELS^?- 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  (Ul.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
GUY  WATERMAN.     |    THE   LION   IN   THE  PATH.  |      THE   TWO  DREAMERS. 

EOUND  TO   THE   WHEEL.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Od. 

SAUNDERS  (KATHARINE),   NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extr^.  3«.  Oil.  each;   post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  2s,  each. 
MARGARET  AND  ELIZABETH.  I    HEART   SALVAGE. 

THE  HIGH  MILLS. |_SEBASTIAN. 

JOAN  MERRYWEATHER.     Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
GIDEON'S  ROCK.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  ex'ra,  3s.  Od. 
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SCIENCE-GOSSIP  :   An  Illustrated  Medium  of  Interchange  for  Students 

and  Lovers  of  Nature.   Edited  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Taylor,  F.L.S.,  &c.    Devoted  to  Geology, 

Botany,    Physiology,    Chemistry,    Zoology,   Microscopy,    Telescopy,    Physiography 

Photography, &c.     Price   la!.  Monthly  ;   or  5s.  per  year,  post-free.     Vols.  I.  to  XIX. 

may  he  had,  7s.  <»«!.  each ;  Vols.  XX.  to  date,  5  s.  each.   Cases  for  Binding,  Is.  Oil. 

SECRET  OUT,  THE:  One  ThousanfTfricks  witrTcards ;  with~Enter- 
taining  Experiments  in  Drawing-room  or  "White  Magic."  Bv  VV.  H.  Cremer. 
With  soo  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  G<l. 

SEGUIN  (L.   G.),    WORKS  BY7~ 

THE  COUNTRY  OF  THE  PASSION  PLAY  (OBERAMMERGAU)  and  the  Highlands 

of  Bavaria.     With  Map  and  37  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  lis*.  Gil. 
WALKS  IN  ALGIERS.    With  2  Maps  and  16  Illusts.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  tin. 

SENIOR  (WM.).-BY  STREAM  AND  SEA.      Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
SHAKESPEARE  FOR  CHILDREN  :  LAMB'S  TALES  FROM  SHAKE- 

SPEARE.    With  Illustrations,  coloured  and  plain,  by  ].  Movr  Smith.     Cr.  4to,  6s. 


SHARP.-CHILDREN   OF   TO-MORROW:    A  Novel.      By  William 

Sharp.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  <is. 

SHARP  (LUKE).^-IN  A  STEAMERHCHAIR.     By  Luke  Sharp  (R.  e; 

Barr).     With  Two  Illusts.  by  Demain  Hammond.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  15*.  6d. 

SHELLEY.-THE  COMPLETE  WORKSIN  VERSE  ANDPROSE  OF 

PERCY    BYSSHE    SHELLEY.      Edited,   Prefaced,  and    Annotated  by  K.    Herne 
Shepherd.     P'ive  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  lis.  0«l.  each. 
POETICAL  WORKS,  in  Three  Vols.: 
Vol.     I.   Introduction  by  the  Editor;  Posthumous  Fraqmentsof  Margaret  Nicholson;  Shelley's  Corre- 
spondence with.Stockdale :  The  Wandering  Jew  ;  Oueen  Mab,  with  the  Notes;    Alastor, 
and  other  Poems  ;  Rosalind  and  Helen  :  Prometheus  Unbound  ;  AdonaU,  &c. 
Vol.    II.  Laon  and  Cythna  ;  The  Cenci ;  Julian  and  Maddalo ;   Sweilfoot  the  Tyrant;   The  Witch  of 

Atlas;  Epipsychidion:  Hellas. 
Vol.  III.  Posthumous  Poums;  The  Masque  of  Anarchy;  and  other  Pieces. 
PROSE   WORKS,  in  Two  Vols.: 
Vol.      I.  The  Two  Romances  of  Za^trozzi  and  St.  Irvyne;  the  Dublin  and  Marlow  Pamphlets  ;  A  Refuta- 
tion of  Deism  ;  Lettersto  Leigh  Hunt,  and  some  Minor  Writings  and  Fragments. 
Vol.    II.  The  Hssays ;   Letters  from  Abroad;  Translations  and  Fragments,  Hdited  by  Mrs.  SHELLEY. 
With  a  Bibliography  of  Shelley,  and  an  Index  of  the  Prose  Works. 

SHERARDT^ROGUES 'r- OJoveK  By  R.  HTSherard.  CrowrTSvo"; 
picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  Gd. 

SHERIDAN~(MNERALir^PERS_ONALTwE^^^ 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN.   With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles.  Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  24s. 

SHERIDAN'S  (RICHARD  BRlNSLEYyCOMPLETE TWORKST~\Vith 

Life  and  Anecdotes.  Including  his  Dramatic  Writings,  his  Works  in  Prose  and 
Pootrv.  Translations,  Speeches  and  Tnkes.  10  Illusts.  Cr.8vo,  hf.-bound,  7s.  Ge!. 

THE  RIVALS,  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL,  and  other  Plays.  Post  8vo,  printed 
on  lair)  paper  and  half-bound,  2s. 

SHERIDAN'S  COMEDIES:  THE  RIVALS  and  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  to  each  Play,  and  a  Biographical  Sketch,  by 
Brander  Matthews.    With  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  half-parchment,  12s.  Gt!. 

SIDNEY'S  (SllTPHILIP)  COMPLETE^POETICAL  WORKSTinclud- 

ing  all  those  in  "Arcadia."     With  Portrait,  Memorial-Introduction,  Notes,  &c.  by  the 
Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  P.P.      Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  cloth  boards.  ISs. 

SIGNBOARDS  :  Their  History.  With  Anecdotes~~of  Tamous  Taverns 
and  Remarkable  Characters.  By  Jacob  Larwood  and  John  Camden  Hotten. 
With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  01  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  7s.  Gil. 

SIMS"(GEORGE  R.),  WORKS  BY: 

Host  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each :  cloth  limp.  2s.  G<l.  each. 


MARY  JANE  MARRIED. 

TALES  OF  TO  DAY. 

DRAMAS  OF  LIFE.   With  Co  Illustrations. 


ROGUES  AND  VAGABONDS 

THE   RING  0'  BELLS. 

MARY   JANE'S  MEMOIRS, 

TINKLETOP'S  CRIME.     With  a  Frontispiece  by  Maurice  Greiffenhagen. 

ZEPH:  A  Circus  Story,  &c. 

Crown  8vo.  picture  cover,  Is.  each  ;  cloth.  Is.  Gd.  each. 
HOW  THE   POOR   LIVE;  and  HORRIBLE  LONDON. 
THE  DAGONET  RECITER  AND  READER:   being   Readings  and  Recitations  in 

Prose  and  Verse,  selected  from  his  own.  Works  by  George  R.  Sims 
DAGONET  DITTIES.     From  the  Referee. 
THE  CASE  OF  GEORGE  CANDLEMAS, 
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SISTER   DORA :  A  Biography.     By  Margaret  Lonsdale.     With  Four 

Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  picture  cover,  4ri.s  cloth,  6d. _____ 

SKETCHLEY.— A  MATCH  IN  THE  DARK.     By  Arthur  Sketchley. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
SLANG    DICTIONARY    (THE) :   Etymological,    Historical,  and   Anec- 

dotal.    Crown  evo,  cioth  extra,  6*.  6<1.  


SMITH  (J.   MOYR),   WORKS  BY. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  ARGOLIS.    With  130  Illusts.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6«1. 
TALES  OF   OLD   THULE.    With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 
THE   WOOING  OF  THE   WATER  WITCH.    Illustrated.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

SOCIETY    IN    LONDON.       Hy  A   Foreign   Resident.       Crown  8vo, 

Is.  ;  cloth,  Is.  61I. __ 

SOCIETY^N^ARIS  :    The  Upper  Ten  Thousand.     A  Series  of  Letters 
from  Count  Paul  Yasili  to  a  Young  French  Diplomat.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

SOMERSET.  —  SONGS    OF    ADIEU.       By    Lord    Henry    Somerset. 

Small  4to,  Japanese  vellum,  6s.  , 

SPALDI~NG.— ELIZABETHAN  DEMONOLOGY  :  An  Essay  on  the  Belief 

in  the  Existence  of  Devils.     By  T.  A.  Spalding.  LL.B.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

SPEIGHT  (T.  W.),  NOVELS  BY. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


THE  MYSTERIES  OF  HERON  DYKE. 
BY  DEVIOUS  WAYS, 
THE  GOLDEN  HOOP. 


HOODWINKED;  and  THE  SANDY- 
CROFT  MYSTERY. 
BACK  TO  LIFE. 


Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  Is.  6«!.  each. 

A  BARREN  TITLE. |         WIFE  OR  NO  WIFE? 

THE    SANDYCROFT  MYSTERY.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 


SPENSER  FOR  CHILDREN.  By  M.  H.  Towry.  With  Illustrations 
by  Walter  J.  Morgan.     Crown  4to,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

STARRY- HEAVENS- (THE)  :  A  Poetical  Birthday  Book.  Royal 
ifimo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  6«1. 

STAUNTONT^HITlTWS  AND  PRACTICE  OF  CHESS.     With  an 

Analysis  of  the  Openings.   By  Howard  Staunton.    Edited  by  Robert  B.  Wormald. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  ;>s.  

STEDMAN  (E.   C),  WORKS  BY. 

VICTORIAN  POETS.    Thirteenth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  9s. 
THE   POETS   OF   AMERICA.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  9s. 


STERNDALE.  —  THE    AFGHAN    KNIFE  :    A   Novel.       By   Robert 

Armitage  Sterndale.    Cr.  8vo.  cloth  extra.  3s.  6tl.:  post  8vo,  illust.  boards.  2s. 

STEVENSON    (R.    LOUIS),    WORKS   BY.      Post  Svo.cl,  limp.  2a.  6d.  each. 

TRAVELS  WITH  A  DONKEY.     Seventh  Edit.    With  a  Frontis.  by  Walter  Crane. 
AN  INLAND  VOYAGE.    Fourth  Edition.     With  a  Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane. 

Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 
FAMILIAR  STUDIES  OF  MEN  AND  BOOKS.    Sixth  Edition. 
THE  SILVERADO  SQUATTERS.     With  a  Frontispiece.     Third  Edition. 
THE  MERRY  MEN.    Third  Edition.        |    UNDERWOODS:  Poems.    Fifth  Edition. 
MEMORIES  AND  PORTRAITS.    Third  Edition. 

YIRGINIBUS  PUERISQUE,  and  other  Papers.    Seventh  Edition.      |     BALLADS. 
ACROSS  THE  PLAINS,  with  other  Memories  and  Essays. 

NEW  ARABIAN  NIGHTS.    Eleventh  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s. ; 

post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
THE    SUICIDE   CLUB;   and   THE    RAJAH'S    DIAMOND.    From   New    Arabian 

Nights.    With  Six  Illustrations  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge.    Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  6s.  [Shortly. 

PRINCE   OTTO.     Sixth  Edition.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
FATHER  DAMIEN:    An  Open  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.   Hyde.      Second   Edition. 

Crown  Svo,  hand-made  and  brown  paper,  Is.      

STODDARD.  —  SUMMER~CRUISINGnN"THE  SOUTH  SEAS.      By 

C.  Warren  Stoddard.     Illustrated  by  Wallis  Mackay.   Cr.  8vo.  cl.  extra,  3s.  6cl. 

STORIES  FROM  FOREIGN  NOVELISTS~Wlth  Notices  by  Helen  and 

Alice  Zimmern.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6«1. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2sf 
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STRANGE  MANUSCRIPT  (A)  FOUND  IN  A  COPPER  CYLINDER. 

With  rg  Illustrations  by  Oii-i;i-:htGauu     Third  Edition.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5»« 

STRANGE  SECRETS.   Told  by  O.nan  Umvlk,  1'i.i-  v  1  m,:<.i.i:aij),  Flor- 
ence Marryat,  &c.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  Eight  Musts.,  Gs. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  'is. 

STRUTT'S  SPORTS  AND  PASTIMES  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF 

ENGLAND;  including  the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations,  May  Games,  Mum- 
meries, Shows,  &c,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  Edited  by 
\V  lliam  Honk.     With  140  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  tiii. 

SUBURBAN  HOMES  (THE)  OF  LONDON  :  A  Residential  Guidd.     With 

a  Map, and  Notes  on  Rental,  Rates,  and  Accommodation    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  <><!. 

SWIFT'STDEAN)  CHOICE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Verse.    With  Memoir, 

Portrait,  and  Facsimiles  of  the  Maps  in  "  Gulliver's  Travels."  Cr.  8vo.  cl.,  7s.  G«l. 

GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS,  and    A   TALE   OF   A   TUB.      Post  8vo,  half-bound,  tin. 

A  MONOGRAPH  ON  SWIFT.   By  J.  Churton  Collins.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  Ss.  [Shortly. 

SWINBURNE  (ALGERNON~C),  WORKS  BY. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  POETICAL  WORKS 
OF  A.  C.  SWINBURNE.    Fcap.  8vo,  Gs. 

ATALANTA  IN  CALYDON.  Crown  Svo, 
Gs. 

CHASTELARD:  A  Tragedv.    Cr.  8vo.  7s. 
NOTES    ON    POEMS    AND    REVIEWS. 

Demy  Svo,  Is. 
POEMS  AND  BALLADS.    First  Series. 

Crown  Svo  or  fcap.  Svo,  !>s. 
POEMS  AND  BALLADS.  Second  Series. 

Crown  Svo  or  fcap.  Svo,  Os. 
POEMS  AND  BALLADS.   Third  Series. 


GEORGE  CHAPMAN.     (Sec  Vol.  II.  of  G. 

Chapman's  Works.)    Crown  8vo,  Gs. 
ESSAYS  AND   STUDIES.    Cr.  8vo,  1'Jn. 
ERECHTHEUS:  A  Tragedy.    Cr.  8vc,  Gs. 
SONGS  OF  THE  SPRINGTIDES.    Crown 

Svo,  Gs. 
STUDIES  IN  SONG.  Crown  Svo,  7s. 
MARY  STUART:  A  Tragedy.  Cr.Svo,  Ss. 
TRISTRAM  OF  LYONE3SE.  Cr.  Svo,  its. 
A  CENTURY  OF  ROUNDELS.  Sm.  +to,  Ss. 
A  MIDSUMMER  HOLIDAY.  Cr.Svo,  7s. 
MARINO  FALIERO:  A  Tragedy.    Crown 


Crown  Svo,  7  s.  8vo,  Gs. 

SONGS  BEFORE  SUNRISE.    Crown  Svo,  A  STUDY  OF  VICTOR  HUGO.  Cr.8vo,6s. 

iOs.  G<1.  MISCELLANIES.    Crown  Svo,  I !is. 

BOTHWELL:    A  Tragedy.      Crown  Svo,  LOCRINE  :  A  Tragedy.    Cr.  Svo,  Gs. 

«v»,.  ti<l.  A  STUDY  OF  BEN  JONSON.  Cr.Svo,  7s. 

SONGS  OF  TWO  NATIONS.  Cr.  8vo,  Gs.  THE  SISTERS:  A  Tragedy.  Cr.  8vo,  Gs. 


SYMONDS.— WINE,  WOMEN,  AND  SONG  :  Mediaeval  Latin  Students' 
Sonus.  With  Essay  and  Trans,  by  J.  Addington  Symqnds.    Fcap.  8vo,  parchment,  Gs. 

SYNTAX'S  (DR.)  THREE  TOURS  :  In  Search  of  the  Picturesque7in 
Search  of  Consolation,  and  in  Search  of  a  Wife.  With  Rowlandson's  Coloured  Illus- 
trations, and  Lite  of  the  Author  by  ] .  C.  Hotten.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  G<l. 

TAINE'S    HISTORY    OF    ENGLISH    LITERATURE.     Translated  by 

•*"  Henry  Van  Laun.  Four  Vols.,  small  demy  8vo,  cl.  bds.,  30s.— Popular  Edition, 
Two  Vols., large  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  15s. 

TAYLOR'S^(BAYARDrDIVERSIONS  OF  THE'EC'HOCIUBTbHt: 

lesques  of  Modern  Writers.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  iis. 

TAYLOR  (DR7XE.rF.L.S.),  WORKS  BY.   Cr.  8vo,  ci.  ex.,  7s.  ea.  each? 

THE  SAGACITY   AND  MORALITY  OF  PLANTS:  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Conduct 
of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.     With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  100  Illustrations. 
OUR  COMMON   BRITISH  FOSSILS,  and  Where  to  Find  Them.    331  Illustrations. 
THE  PLAYTIME  NATURALIST.     With  36J  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

TAYLORTS~(TOM)  HISTORICAL  DRAMAS.    Containing  "  Clancarty7* 
"Jeanne  Dare,"  "'Twixt   Axe  and  Crown,"  "The  Fool's  Revenge,"  "  Arkwright's 
\\  lie,"  "Anne  Boleyn.''  "  Plot  and  Passion."    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  G«l. 
*t*  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  separately,  at  Is.  each. 

TENNYSON  (LORD)  :  "A~Bibgraphical  Sketch.  By  H,  J.  Jennings. 
With  a  Pliotograph-Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Gs, 

THACKERAYANA  :  Notes  and  Anecdotes.     Illustrated  by  Hundreds  of 
by  William   Makepeace  Thackeray.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  7s.  Gal. 

THAMES.— A   NEW   PICTORIAL~TnsfORY~OF   THE  ' THAMES"." 

By  A.  S.  Krausse.     With  340  Illustrations      Post  Svo,  Is.;  cloth,  is.  Gil. 

THOMAS  (BERTHA),  NOVELS  BY.    Cr.  8vo,  ci„  :$s.  g«i.  ea. ;  post  1^2*7^. 

THE  VIOLIN-PLAYER.  _J PROUD  MAISIE. 

CRESSIDA.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
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THOMSON'S  SEASONS,  and  CASTLE  OF  INDOLENCE.    With  Intro- 

miction  by  Allan  Cunningham,  and  48  Illustrations.     Post  8vo,  half-bound,  2s. 

THORNBURY~(WALTER),    WORKS   BY.     Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  Od.  each. 
THE   LIFE   AND  CORRESPONDENCE   OF  J.   M.   W.   TURNER.      Founded  upon 

Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his  Friends.     With  Illustrations  in  Colours. 
HAUNTED  LONDON.  Edit,  by  E  Waleord,  M.A.  Illusts.  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
OLD  STORIES  RE-TOLD. |    TALES  FOR  THE   MARINES. 

TIMBS   (JOHN),    WORKS    BY.     Crown  8vo,"cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

THE  HISTORY   OF  CLUBS  AND  CLUP  LIFE    IN   LONDON:    Anecdotes  of  its 

Famous  Coffee-houses,  Hostelries,  and  Taverns.     With  42  Illustrations. 
ENGLISH  ECCENTRICS  AND  ECCENTRICITIES:    Stories   of  Delusions,  Impos- 
tures, Sporting  Scenes,  Eccentric  Artists,  Theatrical  Folk,  &c.    4-}  Illustrations. 

TROLLOPE  (ANTHONY),  NOVELS  BY~ 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  :{s.  Cid.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


THE  WAY  WE  LIVE  NOW. 
KEPT  IN   THE  DARK. 
FRAU  FROHMANN. 


MARION  FAY. 

MR.  SCARBOROUGH'S  FAMILY. 

THE   LAND-LEAGUERS. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
GOLDEN   LION  OF  GRANPERE.  |  JOHN   CALDIGATE.  |  AMERICAN  SENATOR. 


TROLLOPE  (FRANCES  E.),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  (id.  each:   post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
LIKE   SHIPS  UPON   THE  SEA.    |    MABEL'S   PROGRESS.    |    ANNE  FURNESS. 


TROLLOPE  (T.  A.).— DIAMOND  CUT  DIAMOND.  Post  8vo,  iiiust.  bds..  2a. 
TROWBRIDGE. -FARNELL'S   FOLLY:   A  Novel.      By  J.  T.  Trow- 

bridge.   Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

TYTLER~(CT~CrFRASER-).-MISTRESS   JUDITH  :    A  Novel.      By" 

C.  C.  Fraser-Tytler.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Od. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

TYTLER  (SARAH),   NOVELS  BY.- 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  Oil.  each  ;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
THE  BRIDE'S  PASS.  I    BURIED  DIAMONDS. 

NOBLESSE  OBLIGE.  |  LADY  BELL.    |    THE  BLACKHALL  GHOSTS. 

Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 


WHAT   SHE   CAME   THROUGH. 
CITOYENNE  JACQUELINE. 
SAINT   MUNGO'S  CITY. 


BEAUTY  AND   THE   BEAST. 

DISAPPEARED. 

THE   HUGUENOT   FAMILY. 


yiLLARI.—  A  DOUBLE  BOND.    By  Linda  Villari.    Fcap.  8vo,  picture 
cover.  Is.  

WALT~WHITMAN,    POEMS     BY.      Edited,    with    Introduction,   by 

William  M.  Rossetti.   With  Portrait.   Cr.8vo,  hand-made  paper  and  buckram,  (is. 

WALTON    AND    COTTON'S    COMPLETE    ANGLER ";~or7~the~Con- 

templative  Man's  Recreation,  by  Izaak  Walton  ;  and  Instructions  how  to  Angle  for  a 
Trout  or  Grayling  in  a  clear  Stream,  by  Charles  Cotton.  With  Memoirs  and  Notes 
by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and  6i  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  antique.  7s.  6d. 

WARD  (HERBERT),   WORKS  BY.- 

FIVE  YEARS  WITH  THE  CONGO  CANNIBALS.  With  92  Illustrations  by  the 
Author,  Victor  Perarh,  and  W.  P.  Davis.  Third  ed.    Roy.  Svo,  cloth  ex.,  I4s. 

MY  LIFE  WITH  STANLEY'S  REAR  GUARD.  With  a  Map  by  F.  S.  Weller, 
F.R.G.S.     Post  8vo,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  (id. 

WARNER.— A    ROUNDABOUT    JOURNEY.       By   Charles  Dudley 

Warner.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  (is. 

WARRANT   TO  ""EXECUTE" CHARLES   I.     A  Facsimile,  with  the  59 

Signatures  and  Sfals.     Printed  on  paper  22  in.  by  14  in.     2s, 
WARRANT  TO  EXECUTE   MARY    QUEEN  OF   SCOTS.    A  Facsimile,  including 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Signature  and  the  Great  Seal.     2s. 

WASSlRMANN.-THE  DAFFODILS  :  A  Novel.     By  Lillias  Wasser- 

mann.     Crown  Svo,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  (id. 


WATSON.— THE   MARQUIS   OF   CARABAS  :    A  Novel.      By  Aaron 
WATsust  a^V  Lillias  Wassermann.    3  vols.,  crown  Svo. 
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WALFORD  (EDWARD,   M.A.),  WORKS  BY. 

WALFORD'S  COUNTY  FAMILIES  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  (1892).  Contain- 
ing the  Descent,  Birth,  Marriage,  Education,  K:c.,  of  12,000  Heads  of  Families, 
their  Heirs,  Offices,  Addresses.  Clubs,  (Ntr.     Koval  Hvo,  cloth  gilt.  !iO<. 

WALFORD'S  WINDSOR  PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE,  AND  KNIGHTAGE  (1892). 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12m.  (id. 

WALFORD'S  SHILLING  PEERAGE  (1392).  Containing  a  List  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers,  &C.     32UIO.  cloth.  1*. 

WALFORD'S  SHILLING  BARONETAGE  (1892).  Containing  a  List  of  the  Baronets 
of  the  United  Kingdom,   Biographical  Notices,  Addresses,  &c.    52ino,  cloth,  1m. 

WALFORD'S  SHILLING  KNIGHTAGE  (1892).  Containing  a  List  of  the  Knights 
ot  the  United  Kingdom,  Biographical  Notices,  Addresses, &c.   32010,  cloth,  1m. 

WALFORD'S  SHILLING  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  (18921.  Containing  a  List  of  all 
Members  of  the  New  Parliament,  their  Addresses.  Clubs,  &C     321110,  clcth.   In. 

WALFORD'S  COMPLETE  PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE,  KNIGHTAGE,  AND 
HOUSE   OF  COMMONS  (1892).    Royal  321110,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges.  5m. 

TALES  OF  OUR  GREAT  FAMILIES.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  :Jm.  Gd. 

WEATHER,    HOW   TO   FORETELL  THE,   WITH    POCKET- SPEC- 

TROSCOPE.     By  !■'.  W.  Cory.     With  10  Illustrations.     Cr.  Hvo.  1m.  ;  cloth,  1m.  (id. 

WESTROPP.— HAl^BOOiroFPOTYERYTNb_T6RCELAINr~By 

Hoddkr  M.  Westropp.      With  Illusts.  and  Lis'  of  Marks.    Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  4m.  Gel. 

WHIS~T7I"H0W~T0  PLAY   SOLO" WHIST."  Bv  Abraham  S.  WiTks 

and  Charles  F.  Pardon.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.      

WHIST  LER'S  1(MR:rTEN  O'CLOCK.^Cr.  8vo7  ha^d-made  paper,  1  s. 
WHITE.— THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE.     By  Gilbert 

White,  M.A.     Post  8vo,  printed  0.1  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  2m. 

WILLIAMS  (W.  MATTIEU7TirATST)rW0RKS~BY; 

SCIENCE  IN  SHORT  CHAPTERS.    Crown  bvo,  cloth  extra,  7«.  6d. 

A  SIMPLE  TREATISE  ON  HEAT.    With  Illusls.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  Gd. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  COOKERY.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Gs. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  IKON  AND  STEEL  MAKING.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  9m. 

WILLIAMSON  (MRS^F.  H.).— A  CHILD  WIDOW.    Post  8vo,  bds.,  2s. 
WILSON  (DR.  ANDREW, "F.R.S7E.),  WORKS  BY. 

CHAPTERS  ON  EVOLUTION.   With  zsu  Illustrations.  Cr.  hvo,  cloth  extra,  7m.  (id. 
LEAVES  FROM  A  NATURALIST'S  NOTE-BOOK.     Post  bvo,  cloth  limp,  2m.  (id. 
LEISURE-TIME    STUDIES.     With  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Gs. 
STUDIES  IN  LIFE  AND  SENSE.     With  numerous  Illusts.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex..  Gm. 
COMMON  ACCIDENTS:  HOW  TO  TREAT  THEM.  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  Is.;  cl.,  1m. Gd. 
GLIMPSES  OF  NATURE.   With  3S  1  [lustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  :{m.  Gd. 

WINTER    (J.S.),     STORIES    BY.       Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

CAVALRY  LIFE.  |  REGIMENTAL  LEGENDS. 

A  SOLDIER'S  CHILDREN.  With  34  Illustrations  by  E.  G.Thomson  and  E.  Stuart 
Hardy.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  :is.  Gil.  |  Se fit. 

WISSMANN.— MY  SECOND  JOURNEY  THROUGH    EQUATORIAL 

AFRICA.     Bv  Hermann  von  Wissmann.     With  q2  Illusts.     Demy  8vo,  !(>«. 
WOOD.  —  SABINA  :   A   Novel.     By  Lady  Wood.     Post  Svo,  boardsT^ 
WOOD  (H.  F.),   DETECTIVE  STORIES  BY. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  (is.  each  ;   post  8vo.  illustrated  boards.  2m.  each 
PASSENGER  FROM  SCOTLAND  YARD.    I    ENGLISHMAN  OF  THE  RUE  CAIN. 

WOOLLEYT— RACHEL   ARMSTRONG;   or,   Love  and  Theology.     Ly 

Celia  Parker  Woolley.     Post  bvo,  illustrated  boards,  2m.  ;  cloth,  2m.  Gd. 

WRIGHT  "(THOMAS),    WOR'KS^BY.      Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Gd.  each. 
CARICATURE    HISTORY  OF  THE  GEORGES.     With  .100  Caricatures,  Squib'    Ac 
HISTORY    OF    CARICATURE   AND    OF    THE    GROTESQUE   IN   ART,  LITERA- 
TURE, SCULPTURE.  AND  PAINTING^  Illustrated  bv  F.  W.  Fairhui.t.  F.S.A. 

WYNMAN.—  MY  FLIRTATIONS.     By  Margaret  Wynman.    With  13 

Illustrations  hv  I.  Rernaro  Partridge.     Crown  Hvo  cloth  extra,  J»«.  (ill. 

VATES    (EDMUND),  NO  V  ELS    BYT      Post  8v0.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each 
x     LAND  AT   LAST. |  THE   FORLORN   HOPE.      | CASTAWAY. 

70LA.— THE  DOWNFALL.     Bv  Emilm  Zolr:     TransiiticTby'E.  A,' 
*"    VtmiTBKbYi    CreWn  9v$\  eletb)  3s>  Gd;  (si,nf.>iVl 
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BOOKS    PUBLISHED    BY 


LISTS  OF  BOOKS  CLASSIFIED   IN   SERIES. 

*„*  For  fuller  cataloguing,  see  alphabetical  arrangement,  pp.  1-25. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  fill,  per  Volume. 
Little  Essays:  irom  Lamb's  Letters. 
Forensic  Anecdotes.  By  Jacob  Larwood. 
Theatrical  Anecdotes.    Jacob  Larwood. 
Jeuxd'Esprit.  Edited  by  Henry  S.  Leigh. 
Witch  Stories.    By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
Ourselves.     By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
Pastimes  &  Players.    By  R.  Macgregor. 
New  Paul  and  Virginia.  W.H.Mallock. 
New  Republic.    By  VV.  H.  Mallock. 
Puck  en  Pegasus.    By  H.  C.  Pennell. 
Pegasus  Re-Saddled.  By  H.  C.  Pennell. 
Muses  of  Mayfair.    Ed.  H.  C.  Pennell. 
Thoreau:  His  Life  &  Aims.  By  H.  A.  Page. 
Puniana.    By  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley. 
More  Puniana.   By  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley. 
The  Philosophy  of  Handwriting. 
By  Stream  and  Sea.    By  Wm.  Senior. 
Leaves  from  a  Naturalist's  Note-Book. 
By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson. 


THE   MAYFAIR  LIBRARY. 

A  Journey  Round  My  Room.    By  Xavier 

de  Maistre. 
Quips  and  Quiddities.    By  W.  D.  Adams. 
The  Agony  Column  of  "The  Times." 
Melancholy  Anatomised:  Abridgment  of 

"  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy." 
The  Speeches  of  Charles  Dickens. 
Literary  Frivolities,   Fancies,   Follies, 

and  Frolics.    By  W.  T.  Dobson. 
Poetical  Ingenuities.    By  W.  T.  Dobson. 
The  Cupboard  Papers.    By  Fin-Bec, 
W.  S.  Gilbert's  Plays.    First  Series. 
W.  S.  Gilbert's  Plays.    Second  Series. 
Songs  of  Irish  Wit  and  Humour. 
Animals  and  Masters.    By  Sir  A.  Helps. 
Social  Pressure.    By  Sir  A.  Helps. 
Curiosities  of  Criticism.  H.  J.  Jennings. 
Holmes's  Autocrat  of  Breakfast-Table. 
Pencil  and  Palette.    By  R.  Kempt. 


THE  GOLDEN  LIBRARY. 
Bayard  Taylor's  Diversions  of  the  Echo 

Club. 
Bennett's  Ballad  History  of  England. 
Bennett's  Songs  for  Sailors. 
Godwin's  Lives  of  the  Necromancers. 
Pope's  Poetical  Works. 
Holmes's  Autocrat  of  Breakfast  Table. 


Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  per  Volume. 

I    Holmes's  Professor  at  Breakfast  Table. 

Jesse's  Scenes  of  Country  Life. 

Leigh    Hunt's    Tale    for    a    Chimney 
Corner. 

Mallory's  Mort  d'Arthur:  Selections. 

Pascal's  Provincial  Letters. 

Rochefoucauld's  Maxims  &  Reflections. 


THE  WANDERER'S   LIBRARY. 

Wanderings  in  Patagonia.     By  Julius 

Beerbohm.    Illustrated. 
Camp  Notes.     By  Frederick  Boyle. 
Savage  Life.     By  Frederick  Boyle. 
Merrie  England  in  the  Olden  Time.    By 

G.  Daniel.    Illustrated  by  Cruikshank. 
Circus  Life.    By  Thomas  Frost. 
Lives  of  the  Conjurers.    Thomas  Frost. 
The  Old  Showmen  and  the  Old  London 

Fairs.     By  Thomas  Frost. 
Low-Life  Deeps.    By  James  Greenwood. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  I$s.  6«1.  each. 
Wilds  of  London.     James  Greenwood. 
Tunis.  Chev.  Hesse- Wartegg.  22lllusts. 
Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Cheap  Jack. 
World  Behind  the  Scenes.  P.Fitzgerald. 
Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sayings. 
The  Genial  Showman.  By  E.P.  Hingston 
Story  of  London  Parks.  Jacob  Larwood. 
London  Characters.  By  Henry  Mayhew. 
Seven  Generations  of  Executioners. 
Summer  Cruising  in   the  South   Seas. 

By  C.  Warren  Stoddard.     Illustrated. 


POPULAR  SHILLING  BOOKS. 


Harry  Fludyer  at  Cambridge. 
Jeff  Briggs's  Love  Story.    Bret  Harte. 
Twins  of  Table  Mountain.  Bret  Harte. 
Snow-bound  at  Eagle's.  By  Bret  Harte. 
A  Day's  Tour.    By  Percy  Fitzgerald. 
Esther's  Glove.    By  R.  E.  Francillon. 
Sentenced  !    By  Somerville  Gibney. 
The  Professor's  Wife.    By  L.Graham. 
Mrs.   Gainsborough's    Diamonds.      By 

Iulian  Hawthorne. 
Niagara  Spray.    By  J.  Holi.inoshead. 
A  Romance  of  the  Queen's  Hounds.    By 

Charles  James. 
The  Garden   that  Paid  the  Rent.     By 

Tom  Jkrrold. 
Cut  by  the  Mess.     By  Arthur  Keyser. 
Our  Sensation  Novel.    J.  H.  McCarthy. 
Doom!     I'.y  Justin  II.  McCarthy,  M.P. 
Dolly.     By  Justin  H.  McCarthy.  M.P. 


Lily  Lass.    Justin  H.  McCarthy,  M.P. 
Was  She  Good  or  Bad?    By  W.  Minto. 
Notes  from  the  "News."    By  Jas.  Payn. 
Beyond  the  Gates.    By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Old  Maid's  Paradise.    By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Burglars  in  Paradise.  By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Jack  the  Fisherman.    By  E.  S.  Phelps 
Trooping  with  Crows.    By  C.  L.  Pirkis. 
Bible  Characters.    By  Charles  Reade. 
Rogues.     By  R.  H.  Sherard. 
The  Dagonet  Reciter.    By  G.  R.  Sims. 
How  the  Poor  Live.    By  G.  R.  Sims. 
Case  of  George  Candlemas.  G.  R.  Sims. 
Sandycroft  Mystery.    T.  W.  Speight. 
Hoodwinked.    By  T.  W.  Speight, 
Father  Damien.    By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
A  Double  Bond.     By  Linda  Villari. 
My  Life  with  Stanley's  Rear  Guard.  By 
Herbert  Ward. 


HANDY    NOVELS.      Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards,  Is.  ©«!.  each. 
The  Old  Maid's  Sweetheart.  A. Sr. Aubyn    I    Taken  from  the  Enemy.    H.  Newbolt. 
Modest  Little   Sara.     Alan  Stv  Auuyn.   |   A  Lost  Soul.    By  W.  L.  Alden. 
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MY    LIBRARY. 

Choice  Works,  printed  on  laid  paper,  bound  half-Roxburgbe,  2*.  <»<!.  each. 


Four  Frenchwomen.  By  Austin  Dobson. 
Citation  and  Examination  of  William 

Shakspeare.    By  W.  S.  Landor. 
The  Journal  of  Maurice  de  Guerin. 


Christie  Johnstone.  By  Charles  Reads. 

With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 
Peg  Woffington.    By  Charles  Reade. 
The  Dramatic  Essays  of  Charles  Lamb. 


THE  POCKET   LIBRARY.     Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  hf.-bd.,  2s.  each. 
The  Essays  of  Elia.    By  Charles  Lamb. 
Robinson  Crusoe.  Edited  by  John  Major. 

With  37  Illusts.  by  George  CrDIKSHANK. 
Whims  and  Oddities.  By  Thomas  Hood. 

With  8s  Illustrations. 
The  Barber's  Chair,  and  The  Hedgehog 

Letters.    By  Douglas  Jerrold. 
Gastronomy  as  a  Fine  Art.  By  Brilt.at- 

S avarin.     Trans.  R.  E.  Anderson,  M.A. 


The  Epicurean,  &c.    By  Thomas  Moore. 
Leigh  Hunt's  Essays.    Ed.  E.  Ollier. 
White's  Natural  History  of  Selborne. 
Gulliver's  Travels,  and   The   Tale  of  a 

Tub.     By  Dean  Swift. 
The  Rivals,  School  for  Scandal,and  other 

Plays  by  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 
Anecdotes  of  the  Clergy.    J.  Larwood. 
Thomson's  Seasons.    Illustrated. 


THE    PICCADILLY    NOVELS. 

Library  EditiOiNS  of  Novels  by  the  Best  Authors,  many  Illustrated, 
crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  IJ*.  <»«!.  each. 


E5v  F.  M.  AW,Ei\. 
The  Green  Bird. 

Biy  OHANT  AliBYEIV. 


The  Tents  of Shem. 
For  Maimie's  Sake. 
The  Devil's  Die. 
This  Mortal  Coil. 
The  Great  Taboo. 


Philistia. 

Babylon 

Strange  Stories. 

Beckoning  Hand 

In  all  Shades. 

Dumaresq's  Daughter. 

The  Duchess  of  Powysland. 

By  KDWIrY  li.  ABNOLD, 
Phra  the  Phoenician. 
!  I5y  A1,AN  ST.  AUBYIV. 

A  Fellov/  of  Trinity. 
I    By  B<-v.  S.  BABIIVQ  CiOBJILI 
Red  Spider.  I  Eve. 

By  W.  BESANT  &  J.  RIt'E 


By  Celia's  Arbour. 
Monks  of  Thelema. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
Ten  Years' Tenant. 


My  Little  Girl. 
Case  of  Mr.Lucraft. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
Golden  Butterfly. 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy, 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

By  WAI/FEK   BESA1VT. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
The  Captains'  Room.    |     Herr  Paulus 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair 
The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then. 
For  Faith  and  Freedom. 


Dorothy  Forster. 
Uncle  Jack. 
Children  of  Gibeon. 
Bell  of  St.  Paul's. 
To  Call  Her  Mine. 
By  KDBKK'I' 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword.  |  Matt. 
A  Child  of  Nature.  |  Heir  of  Linne. 
The  Martyrdom  of  Madeline 


The  Holy  Rose. 
Armorel  of  Lyon- 

esse. 
St.  Katherine's  by 

the  Tower. 
Rl  t'UAiVAIY. 


The  New  Abelard. 
Foxglove  Manor. 
Master  of  the  Mine. 


God  and  the  Man. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Annan  Water. 

15y   SSAI,I,   4'AiIVE. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 
A  Son  of  Haifar.      |  The  Deemster. 
MOBT.  &  PBANCHS  1'OJLliIIVS. 
Transmigration. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
Village  Comedy.     |  You  Play  Me  False. 


By  WIEIilE    C'OEEIIVS. 


Armadale. 
After  Dark. 
No  Name. 
Antonina.  |  Basil 
Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret. 
Queen  of  Hearts. 
My  Miscellanies. 
Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
Miss  or  Mrs? 
New  Magdalen. 


The  Frozen  Deep. 
The  Two  Destinies. 
Law  and  the  Lady 
Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science. 
"I  Say  No." 
Little  Novels. 
The  Evil  Genius. 
The  Legacy  of  Cain 
A  Rogue's  Life. 
Blind  Loye. 


By  DUTTOIV  COOK. 

Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 

By  MATT    «'KEM. 
Adventures  of  a  Fair  Rebel. 

By   WIELIAM.    C'YFLGS, 

Hearts  of  Gold. 

By  AIjIMIOXSE    DAUDET, 

The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation. 

Bv   EBCASMJJS    DAWSON. 

The  Fountain  of  Youth. 

By  JAMES  DE  MBiLEE. 
A  Castle  in  Spain. 

Bv  J.  EEITBI   DEBWENT. 

Our  Lady  of  Tears.  |     Circe's  Lovers. 

Jiy  DBl'Et   DONOVAN. 

Tracked  to  Doom. 

By  Mr*.  ANNIE   EDWABDES, 
Archie  Lovell. 

By  a.  MANVUHjEE   FEMN. 
The  New  Mistress. 

By  PEKCV   FITZCEB-UD. 
Fatal  Zero. 

By  B.  E.  FRANC'IEXON. 

Queen  Cophetua.     I  A  Real  Queen. 
One  by  One.  |  King  or  Knave? 

Pi-ii.  by  Sir  BARTS,E  FREKE,. 
Pandurang  Hari. 

B5y  EDWARD   GARKETT. 

The  CapeJ  Girls. 
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The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels— continued. 

Br  UIAKLEM  GIBBO\. 
Robin  Gray.  I  The  Golden  Shaft. 

Loving  a  Dream.    I  Of  High  Degree. 
The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 

By    E.  GLANVIULE. 
The  Lost  Heiress. 
The  Fossicker. 

By  OECIE  GRIFFITH. 
Corinthia  Marazion. 

By  THO.HAS    HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By   BRET    HARTE. 
A  Waif  of  the  Plains. 
A  Ward  of  the  Golden  Gate. 
A  Sappho  of  Green  Springs. 
Colonel  Starbottle's  Client. 

By  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 


The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels— continued. 
By  OUDA, 


Garth. 

Ellice  Ouentin. 

Ssbastian  Strome. 


Dust. 

Fortune's  Fool. 
Beatrix  Randolph. 
David  Poindexter's  Disappearance. 
The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

By  Sir  A.  HELP8. 
Ivan  do  Biron. 

By  ISAAC   HENDERSON. 
ftgatha  Page. 

By  Mis.  ALFRED    RI'NT. 
The  Leaden  Casket.  |  Self-Condemned. 
That  other  Person. 

By  JEAN   IXGELOW. 
Fated  to  be  Free. 

By  R.  ASHE    KING. 
A  Drawn  Game. 
"The  Wearing  of  the  Green." 

By  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 


lone, 

Paston  Carew. 

Sowing  the  Wind. 


Patricia  Kemball 

UnderwhichLord? 

"My  Love!" 

The  Atonement  of  Leam  Dundas. 

The  World  Well  Lost. 

By  HENRY    W.  LUCY. 
Gideon  Fleyce. 

By  JUSTIN 
A  Fair  Saxon. 
Linley  Rochford. 
Miss  Misanthrope. 
The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 
My  Enemy's  Daughter. 
Dear  Lady  Disdain. 
The  Comet  of  a  Season. 

By  AGNES  MACDONELL. 
Ouaker  Cousins. 
By  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY 


McCarthy. 

Donna  Quixote. 
Maid  of  Athens. 
Camiola. 


Yal  Strange. 

Hearts. 

A  Model  Father. 


Life's  Atonement. 

Joseph's  Coat. 

Coals  of  Fire. 

Old  Blazer's  Hero. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 

A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 

First  Person  Singular. 

Cynic  Fortune. 

The  Way  of  the  World. 

Br  MURRAY   &  HERMAN. 
The  Bishops'  Bible. 
Paul  Jones's  Alias. 

Bv  HUME   NISBET. 
"Bail  Up!" 

By  GEOBGE8   OH  NET. 
A  Weird  Gift. 

By  Sirs,  OLIPIIANT. 
Whiteladies, 


Two  Little  Wooden 

Shoes. 
In  a  Winter  City. 
Ariadne. 
Friendship. 
Moths.     I    Rufflno. 
Pipistrello. 
AYillageCommune 
Bimbi.     |  Wanda. 
Frescoes. 
In  Maremma. 
Othmar.   1    Syriln. 
Guilderoy. 

PAUL. 


Held  in  Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Idalia. 

CecilCastlemaine's 

Gage. 
Tricotrin.  |  Puck. 
Folle  Farine. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel.  I  Signa. 
Princess  Naprax- 
ine. 

By  MARGARET  A. 
Gentle  and  Simple. 

By  JAMES   PAIN. 

Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 

Less  Black  than  We're  Painted. 

A  Confidential  Agent. 

A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 

In  Peril  and  Privation. 

The  Mystery  of  Mirbridge. 

The  Canon's  Ward 

Walter's  Word. 

By  Proxy. 

High  Spirits. 

Under  One  Roof. 

From  Exile. 

Glow-worm  Tales. 
By  E.  C. 

Valentina. 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival 

By  RICHARD  PRYCE. 

Miss  Maxwell's  Affections. 

By  CHARLES  READE. 

It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 

The  Double  Marriage. 

Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

The  Course  of  True  Love. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 

Put  Yourself  in  his  Place. 

A  Terrible  Temptation. 

Singleheart  and  Doubleface. 

Good  Storiesof  Men  and  other  Animals. 


Talk  of  the  Town. 
Holiday  Tasks. 
The  Burnt  Million. 
The  Word  and  the 

Will. 
Sunny  Stories. 
PRICE. 
The  Foreigners, 


Wandering  Heir. 
A  Woman-Hater 
A  Simpleton. 
Readiana. 
The  Jilt. 


Hard  Cash. 

Peg  Woffington. 

ChristieJohnstone. 

Griffith  Gaunt. 

Foul  Play. 

A  Perilous  Secret. 

By  Mr*.  J.  II.  RIDDELL. 
The  Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party. 
Weird  Stories.  _ 

By  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 
Women  are  Strange. 

The  Hands  of  Justice. „«,„,„_._ 

By  AV.  CLARK.  RUSSELL. 
An  Ocean  Tragedy. 
My  Shipmate  Louise. 
Alone  on  a  Y/ide  Wide  Sea. 

Br  JOHN    SAUNDERS. 
Guy  Waterman.      I  Two  Dreamers. 
Bound  to  the  Wheel. 
The  Lion  in  the  Path. 
By  KATHARINE  SAUNDERS. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 
Gideon's  Rock.         I  Heart  Salvage. 
The  High  Mills.       I  Sebastian. 
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The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels— continued. 
B)    LUKE    SHARK1. 

In  a  Steamer  Chair. 

By  HA1TIET  SMART. 

Without  Love  or  Licence. 

By  IS.  A.  STERNBALE. 
The  Afghan  Knife. 

By  BERTHA    THOMAS. 

Proud  Maisie.  |  The  Violin-player. 

By  FBANCES   E.  TROLLOI'E. 

Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 
Anne  Furness.         |  Mabel's  Progress. 
By  IVAN  TDRGENIEFF,  &c 

Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 


The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels— continued. 
By  ANTHONV  TROLLOI'E. 

Frau  Frohmann.     I  Kept  in  the  Dark. 
Marion  Fay.  |  Land-Leaguers. 

The  Way  We  Live  Now. 
Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 

By  C.  C.  ERASER-TVTLER. 
Mistress  Judith. 

By  MA  RAH  TVTLER. 
The  Bride's  Pass.    I  Lady  Bell. 
Noblesse  Oblige.      |  Buried  Diamonds. 
The  Blackhall  Ghosts. 

By   iHAKK   TWA  I IV. 
The  American  Claimant. 

By  .B.  S.  WINTER. 
A  Soldier's  Children. 


CHEAP   EDITIONS   OF   POPULAR   NOVELS. 

Pest  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2«.  each. 
By  ARTEMUS    WABD. 
Artemus  Ward  Complete. 

By   EB>  MOM)  ABOUT. 
The  Fellah. 

By   SIAMlLTO>    AIDE, 
Carr  of  Carrlyon.   |  Confidences. 
By  MARY   ALBKRT. 
Brooke  Flnchley's  Daughter. 

By  Mrs.  ALi:.\AM>K!{. 

Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow  ?  |  Valerie's  Fate. 

By  GRANT  ALLEN. 


The  Devil's  Die. 
This  Mortal  Coil. 
In  all  Shades. 


Strange  Stories. 

Philistia. 

Babylon. 

The  Beckoning  Hand. 

For  Maimie's  Sake.  |  Tents  of  Shem. 

The  Great  Taboo. 

Bv  ALAN  ST.  AUBYN. 
A  Fellow  of  Trinity. 
By  Bev.  S.  BARING  GOVLB. 
Red  Spider.  |  Eve. 

By  I'RANK  BARRETT. 
Fettered  for  Life. 
Between  Life  and  Death. 
The  Sin  of  Olga  Zassoulich. 
Folly  Morrison.   Honest  Davie. 
Lieut.  Barnabas.  A  Prodigal's  Progress. 
Found  Guilty.  I  A  Recoiling  Vengeance. 
For  Love  and  Honour. 
John  Ford;  and  His  Helpmate. 
By  W.  BESANT   &  J.  RICE. 


By  Celia's  Arbour. 
Monks  of  Thelema. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
Ten  Years' Tenant. 


This  Son  of  Vulcan 
My  Little  Girl. 
Case  of  Mr.Lucraft 
Golden  Butterfly. 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

By  WALTER    B EM 4 NT. 
Jorothy  Forsier.     I  Uncle  Jack. 
Children  of  Gibeon.  |  Herr  Paulus. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
The  Captains'  Room. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair. 
The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then. 
For  Faith  and  Freedom. 
To  Call  Her  Mine. 
The  Bell  of  St.  Paul's, 
The  Holy  Rose. 


BySHELMLE V  BEAUCHAMP. 

Grantley  Grange. 

By  EBEDEBICK  BOVLE, 

Camp  Notes.  |  Savage  Life. 

Chronicles  of  No-man's  Land. 

By  BRET    IIARTE. 

Flip.  I  Californian  Stories. 

Maruja.  |  Gabriel  Conroy. 

An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 
The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 
A  Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 

By  HAROLD   BRIDGE!!), 

Uncle  Sam  at  Home. 
By  ROBERT 


The  Shadow  of  the 

Sword. 
A  Child  of  Nature. 
God  and  the  Man. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Foxglove  Manor, 


BUCHANAN. 

The  Martyrdom  of 

Madeline. 
Annan  Water. 
The  New  Abelard. 
Matt. 
The  Heir  of  Linne. 


The  Master  of  the  Mine. 

By  HALL    CAINJE. 

The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 

A  Son  of  Hagar.      |  The  Deemster. 

By  Commander  CAMERON. 

The  Cruise  or  the  "Black  Prince." 
By  Mrs.  EOVETT  CAMERON. 
Deceivers  Ever.       |  Juliet's  Guardian. 

By  AUSTIN   CLARE. 
For  the  Love  of  a  Lass. 

By  Blra.  ARCHER  HIVE. 
Paul  Ferroll. 
Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife. 

By  MACLAREN   COBBAN. 
The  Cure  of  Souls. 

By  C.  ALLSTON  COLLINS. 
The  Bar  Sinister. 
IUOBT.  &  FRANCES  COLLINS. 

Sweet  Anne  Page.  I  Transmigration. 

From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 

A  Fight  with  Fortune. 

Sweet  and  Twenty.  I  Village  Comedy. 

Frances.  |  You  Play  me  False. 

Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
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Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 
By  WILK1E    COLLINS. 


My  Miscellanies. 
Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter 
The  Slack  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science. 
"I  Say  No." 
The  Evil  Genius. 
Little  Novels. 
Legacy  of  Cain. 
Blind  Love. 


Armadale. 
After  Dark. 
No  Name. 
Antonina.  !   Basil. 
Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret. 
Queen  of  Hearts. 
Miss  or  Mrs? 
New  Magdalen. 
The  Frozen  Deep. 
Law  and  the  Lady. 
The  Two  Destinies. 
Haunted  Hotel. 
A  Rogue's  Life. 

By  M.  J.  COLQEHOEN. 
Every  Inch  a  Soldier. 

By  DlTTO.\  COOK. 
Leo.  I  Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 

By    C.  EGBERT    CRADDOCK. 
Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains. 

By  K.  M.  CROKER. 
Pretty  Miss  Neville. 
A  Bird  of  Passage. 
Diana  Barrington. 
Proper  Pride. 

By  WILLIAM  CYPLES. 
Hearts  of  Gold. 

By  ALPHONSE    DAIDET. 
The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation. 

By  JAMES  BE  M1LLE. 
A  Castle  in  Spain. 

By  J.  LEITH    DERWE^T. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears.  |  Circe's  Lovers. 

By  CHARLES    DICKE.VS 
Sketches  by  Boz.     I  Oliver  Twist. 
Pickwick  Papers.    |  Nicholas  Nickleby. 

By  DICK  DO.\OVA.\. 
The  Man-Hunter.    |  Caught  at  Last! 
Tracked  and  Taken. 
Who  Poisoned  Hetty  Duncan? 
The  Man  from  Manchester. 
A  Detective's  Triumphs. 
In  the  Grip  of  the  Law. 
By    His.  ANNIE  EO'VARDES. 
A  Point  of  Honour.  |  Archie  Lovell. 
By  BE  BETILi.JI-EDWABDS. 
Felicia.  I  Kicty. 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 
Roxy. 

By  PERCY  F1TZRERALB. 
Bella  Donna.  I  Polly. 

Never  Forgotten.     I  Fatal  Zero. 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 
Seventy-five  Brooke  Street. 
The  Lady  of  Brantome. 
By  PERCY  FITZfiEKALD 
mul  oilu ■!■«. 
Strange  Secrets. 

AI.B:1>T    BE    FO\BLAIVQl'E. 
Filthy  Lucre. 

By  R.  E.  FRAXCILLOS. 
Olympia.  Queen  Cophetua. 

One  by  One.  King  or  Knave? 

A  Real  Queen.  Romances  of  Law. 

Bv   HAROLD   FREDERICK. 
Seth's  Brother's  Wife. 
The  Lawton  Girl. 

Pre*,  by  Sir  BABILE  FRERE. 
Pandurang  Hari, 


Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 

By  IIAIN  FRISWELL. 
One  of  Two. 

By  EDWARD  GARRETT. 

The  Capel  Girls. 

By  CHARLES   GIBBON. 

Robin  Gray.  i  In  Honour  Bound. 

Fancy  Free.  Flower  of  Forest. 

For  Lack  of  Gold.     Braes  of  Yarrow. 
What      will      the    The  Golden   Shaft. 

World  Say?  Of  High  Degree. 

In  Love  and  War.    Mead  and  Stream. 
For  the  King.  Loving  a  Dream. 

In  Pastures  Green.    A  Hard  Knot. 
Queen  of  Meadow.    Heart's  Delight. 
A  Heart's  Problem.    Blood-Money. 
The  Dead  Heart.     I 

By  WILLIAM  GILBERT. 
Dr.  Austin's  Guests.  I  James  Duke. 
The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 

By   ERNEST   GLAIVVILLE. 
The  Lost  Heiress. 

By  HENRY"  GREVILEE. 
A  Noble  Woman.      |  Nikanor. 

By  JOHN   HABBERTON. 
Brueton's  Bayou.    |  Country  Luck. 

By  ANDREW   HALLIDAY, 
Every-Day  Papers. 

By  Lady  DEFFIS  HARDY. 

Paul  Wynter's  Sacrifice. 

By  THOMAS  HARDY'. 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  J.  BERWICK  £i  IK  WOOD. 

The  Tenth  Earl. 

By  J  ELIAN  HAWTHORNE. 

Garth.  Sebastian  Strome. 

Ellice  Quentin.  Dust. 

Fortune's  Fool.  Beatrix  Randolph. 

Miss  Cadogna.  Love— or  a  Name. 

David  Poindexter's  Disappearance. 
The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

By  Sir  ARTHUR   HELPS. 
Ivan  de  Biron. 

By    HENRY    HERMAN. 
A  Leading  Lady. 

By  Mrs.  CASHES.   HOEY. 
The  Lover's  Creed. 
By  Mrs.  GEORGE  HOOPER. 
The  House  of  Raby. 

By  T2GIIE    HOPKINS. 
'Twixt  Love  and  Duty. 

Br  Mrs.  HL'NGERFORQ. 
A  Maiden  all  Forlorn. 
In  Durance  Yile.    I    A  Mental  Struggle. 
Marvel.  |    A  Modern  Circe. 

By  Mrs.  ALFRED   HOT. 
Thornicroft's  Model.  I  Self  Condemned. 
That  Other  Person.    I  Leaden  Casket. 

By  JEAN   IIVGELOW. 
Fated  to  be  Free. 

By  HARRIETT  JAI 
The  Dark  Colleen. 
The  Oueen  of  Connaught. 

By  MARK    KERSHAW. 
Colonial  Facts  and  Fictions. 

By  B.  ASHE    KING. 
A  Drawn  Game.      |  Passion's  Slave, 
-  The  Wearing  of  the  Green," 
Bell  Barry. 
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Two-Shilling  Novels—  continued. 
Rj   JOH.\   LEVM. 

The  Lindsays. 

By  E.  EA'IVIV   EINTON. 

Patricia  Kemball.     Paston  Carcw. 

World  Well  Lost.      "My  Love!" 

Under  which  Lord?    lone. 

The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 

With  a  Silken  Thread. 

The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 

Sowing  the  Wind. 

By  HENRY    \V.  LICY. 

Gideon  Fleyce. 

By  jistiiv  McCarthy. 

A  Fair  Saxon.         I  Donna  Quixote. 

Linley  Rochford.     1  Maid  of  Athens. 

Miss  Misanthrope.  |  Camiola. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain. 

The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 

My  Enemy's  Daughter. 

The  Comet  of  a  Season. 

By  AGNES  MACDONEEE. 

Quaker  Cousins. 

KATHARINE    S.  MACQI/OID. 

The  Evil  Eye.  |  Lost  Rose. 

B>    W.  H.    ilAi-l,«(  !-.. 
The  New  Republic. 

By  FLORENCE    MARRYAT. 

Open!  Sesame!       |  Fighting  the  Air. 
A  Harvest  of  Wild  Oats. 
Written  in  Fire. 

By  J.    UANTEKilIAN. 

Haifa-dozen  Daughters. 
By  RHANBER  MATTHEWS. 

A  Secret  of  the  Sea. 

By  liL'OiVARD  MERRICK. 

The  Man  who  was  Good. 

By  JEAN   HUDULEfJASS. 
Touch  and  Go.         |  Mr.  Dorillion. 

By  Bin.  MOEESWOHTlf. 
Hathercourt  Rectory. 

By  J.  E.  Mil  BBOCIC. 
Stories  Weird  and  Wonderful. 
The  Dead  Man's  Secret. 

By  ».  CHR1STHE  MI'RRAY. 
A  Model  Father.      I  Old  Blazer's  Hero. 
Joseph's  Coat.  |  Hearts. 

Coals  of  Fire.  Way  of  the  World. 

Val  Strange.  I  Cynic  Fortune. 

A  Life's  Atonement. 
By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 
A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  Singular. 

ISy  MFRRAY  am!   HERMAN. 
One  Traveller  Returns. 
Paul  Jones's  Alias. 
The  Bishops'  Bible. 

Bv  HENRY   MURRAY. 
A  Game  of  Bluff. 

By  ALICE    O'HANEON. 

The  Unforeseen.      |  Chance?  or  Fate? 


Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 
By  g forges  OH.Vr.T. 

Doctor  Rameau.      I  A  Last  Love. 
A  Weird  Gift. 

By  Mrs.  OEIPHANT. 
Whiteladies.  |  The  Primrose  Path 

The  Greatest  Heiress  in  England. 
By  Mr«.  ROItEKT  O'KEIM.V. 
Phcebe's  Fortunes. 

By  OC1IDA. 

n  Bondage.  |  Two  Little  Wooden 
Shoes. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Pipistrello. 

A    Village    Com- 
mune. 

Bimbi. 

Wanda. 

Frescoes. 

In  Maremma. 

Othmar. 

Guilderoy. 

Ruffino. 

Syrlin. 

Ouida's     Wisdom, 
Wit.  and  Pathos. 


Held 

Strathmore, 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Idalia. 

CecilCastlemaine's 

Gage. 
Tricotrin. 
Puck. 

Folle  Farine. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel. 
Signa. 
Princess    Naprax- 

ine. 
In  a  Winter  City. 
Ariadne. 

MARGARET  AGNES  I'AEL. 
Gentle  and  Simple. 

By  JAMES   PAYIV. 
Bentinck's  Tutor.      £200  Reward. 


Marine  Residence. 
Mirk  Abbey. 
By  Proxy. 
Under  One  Roof. 
High  Spirits. 
Carlyon's  Year. 
From  Exile. 
For  Cash  Only. 
Kit. 

The  Canon's  Ward. 
Talk  of  the  Town. 
Holiday  Tasks. 


Murphy's  Master. 

A  County  Family. 

At  Her  Mercy. 

Cecil's  Tryst. 

ClyffardsofClyffe. 

Foster  Brothers. 

Found  Dead. 

Best  of  Husbands. 

Walter's  Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 

Humorous  Stories. 

Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 

A  Perfect  Treasure. 

A  Woman's  Vengeance. 

The  Family  Scapegrace. 

What  He  Cost  Her. 

Gwendoline's  Harvest. 

Like  Father,  Like  Son. 

Married  Beneath  Him. 

Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 

Less  Black  than  We're  Painted. 

A  Confidential  Agent. 

Some  Private  Views. 

A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 

Glow-worm  Tales. 

The  Mystery  of  Mirbridge. 

The  Burnt  Million. 

The  Word  and  the  Will. 

A  Prince  of  the  Blood. 

By  C.  E.  I'lRICOS. 
Lady  Lovelace. 

By  EDGAR   A.  FOE. 
The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget. 

By  E.  C.  PRICE. 
Valentina.  '  The  Foreigners, 

Mrs.  Lancaster'*  Rival. 
Gerald. 
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Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 

By  CHARLES  BEADE. 
It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 
Christie  Johnstone. 
Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
The  Course  of  True  Love. 
Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
The  Wandering  Heir. 
Singleheart  and  Doubleface. 
Good  Stories  of  Men  and  other  Animals. 
Hard  Cash.  I  A  Simpleton. 

Peg  Wcfnngton.       I  Readiana. 
Griffith  Gaunt.        I  A  Woman-Hater. 
Foul  Play.  I  The  Jilt. 

A  Perilous  Secret. 

By  Mrs.  J.  II.  RIDDELL. 
Weird  Stories.         I  Fairy  Water. 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 
Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party. 
The  Uninhabited  House. 
The  Mystery  in  Palace  Gardens. 
The  Nun's  Curse.      |      Idle  Tales. 
By  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 
Women  are  Strange. 
The  Hands  of  Justice. 

By  JA.UES   BCNCIMAN. 
Skippers  and  Shellbacks. 
Grace  Balmaign's  Sweetheart. 
Schools  and  Scholars. 

Bv  W.  t'LABK  KISSELL. 
Round  the  Galley  Fire. 
On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head. 
In  the  Middle  Watch. 
A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 
A  Book  for  the  Hammock. 
The  Mystery  of  the  "Ocean  Star.' 
The  Romance  of  Jenny  Harlowe. 
An  Ocean  Tragedy. 
Mv  ShiDmatc  Louise. 
GEOKfiE  AUCHJSTBJS  SALA. 
Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

By  JOHN  8ADHDEE9. 
Guy  Waterman.      I  Two  Dreamers. 
The  Lion  in  the  Path. 
By  KATHARINE  SAUNDERS. 
Joan  Merry  weather.  I  Heart  Salvage. 
The  High  Mills.  I  Sebastian. 

Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 

By  CEOKWE  B.  SIBIS. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 
The  Ring  o'  Bells. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
Mary  Jane  Married. 
Tales  of  To-day.    1  Dramas  of  Life, 
•rinkletop's  Crime. 
Zenh:  A  Circus  Story. 
Bv  ARTHUR  NKETCIILEY. 

Hatch  in  the  Dark. 

By  IIAWI.KV  SMART. 
Without  Love  or  Licence. 

By  T.  W.  SPEIflSHT. 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 
The  Golden  Hoop.  I  By  Devious  Ways. 
Hoodwinked,  &c.     |  Back  to  Life. 


Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 

By  B.  A.  STERXDALE. 
The  Afghan  Knife. 

By  B.  LOUIS   STEVENSON. 
Hew  Arabian  Nights.  |    Prince  Otto. 
BV  BERTHA  THOMAS. 
Crassida.  |  Proud  Maisie. 

The  Yiolin-player. 

By  WALTER  THORNBURY. 

Tales  for  the  Marines. 
Oid  Stories  Re-told. 

T.  ADOliPIH'S  TROLLOPE. 

Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 

By  F.  ELEANOR  TROLLOPE. 

Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 

Anne  Furness.         ]  Mabel's  Progress. 

By  ANTHONY  TBOLLOPE. 

Frau  Frohmann.     I  Kept  in  the  Dark. 

Marion  Fay.  |  John  Caldigate. 

The  Way  We  Live  Now. 

The  American  Senator. 

Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 

The  Land-Leaguers. 

The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere. 

By  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE. 

Farnell's  Folly. 
By  IVAN  TFRGEN1EFF,  &c. 

Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 
By  MARK  TWAIN. 
A  Pleasure  Trip  on  the  Continent. 
The  Gilded  Age. 
Mark  Twain's  Sketches. 
Tom  Sawyer.  |  A  Tramp  Abroad. 

The  Stolen  White  Elephant. 
Huckleberry  Finn. 
Life  on  the  Mississippi. 
The  Prince  and  the  Pauper. 

By  V.  V.  FRASEB-TVTLER. 
Mistress  Judith. 

By  SARAH  TYTLEB. 
The  Bride's  Pass.    I  Noblesse  Oblige. 
Buried  Diamonds.  |  Disappeared. 
SaintMungo'sCity.  I  Huguenot  Family. 
Lady  Bell.  I  Blackhall  Ghosts. 

What  She  Came  Through. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
Citoyenne  Jaqueline. 
By  Bin.  F.  II.  WILLIAMSON 
A  Child  Widow. 

By  J.  S.  WINTER. 
Cavalry  Life.       |  Regimental  Legends 

By  H.  F.  WOOD. 
The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard. 
The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 

By  Laily  WOOB. 
Sabina. 

t'ELIA  PARKER  WOOLLEY. 
Rachel  Armstrong;  or,  Love  &  Theology. 

By  EDMUND   YATES. 
The  Forlorn  Hope.  |  Land  at  Last* 
Castaway. 
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